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THE SMITHSONIAN 


INSTITUTION. 


ITS LEGITIMATE MISSION. 


by God. 


HE endowment of the Smithsonian 

Institution, at Washington, by means 
of the munificent bequest of an English 
votary of knowledge, desirous of its in- 
crease among men, and, at the same time, 
ambitious to connect his own name with 
its diffusion for all time to come, is, we 
trust, destined to mark an all-important 
era in the history of science in America. 
Not that the amount bequeathed is in re- 
ality so large, in view of the magnitude 
of the work to be done. Its annual in- 
come is not half as much as the amount 
each year appropriated by Congress for 
the publication of the reports of the Pat- 
ent Office. However colossal as the pri- 
vate fortune of one individual, even half a 
million yields but a limited income for the 
great work set before it, by the founder ; 
the increase of knowledge, and the diffu- 
sion of that increase among all mankind. 
The importance of this bequest lies not in 
the amount of funds appropriated. It is 
to be found only in that vital principle of 
active progress inculcated by that one 


brief but comprehensive sentence of the. 


Will of Mr. Smithson—“ to found at 
Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” ‘The increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men! 
Nothing can apparently be simpler or 
plainer than these words. Yet the diver- 
sity of their interpretation in their practi- 
cal fulfilment, by different minds, can 
hardly be exaggerated. Even at the pres- 
ent moment there is a great difference of 
opinion among well-informed persons, as 
to the actual intentions of the founder, 
and the true -signification of his will; 
VoL. Iv.—9. 


“Nothing can be unworthy of being investigated by man, which was thought worthy of being created 


while, among most of our countrymen, so 
vague and ill-defined an idea of this founda- 
tion, its object and aim, seems to prevail, 
as to call for an exposition of what, as it 
appears to us, all must admit to be its in- 
tended mission, when the life, the charac- 
ter, and the opinions of Smithson himself 
are well considered, as indices of his un- 
doubted wishes and intentions in framing 
the bequest. 

For we must bear constantly in mind 
that the Smithsonian is not a public but 
a private institution. It was founded by 
the exclusive bounty of one individual, 
and the United States have no right’ but 
as trustees. The trust could have been 
declined, had the object sought to be ac- 
complished appeared unworthy consid- 
eration or undesirable. But, having once 
accepted the trust, our government is 
bound in -honor to fulfil it, in good faith, 
and in strict accordance with the apparent 
wishes of Smithson, as well as they can be 
ascertained by the best light obtainable. 
The very brevity and simple conciseness 
of his Will, made this at first no easy 
task. A conflict of opinions for some 
time embarrassed and delayed its execu- 
tion. This was not surprising. Nothing 
is more common than the error which 
confounds the diffusion of knowledge 
with its advancement, though nothing 
in reality can be more distinct. It was 
this substitution of the idea of the mere 
diffusion of the knowledge already in our 
possession, among a wider circle, for that 
evidently contemplated by Smithson, and 
expressed in his Will, the discovery of 
new truths, and new laws in science, 
which led astray many of those who at 
first sought, doubtless in good faith, to ex- 
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ecute his bequest. It is. so important 
that this distinction between the actual 
increase of the knowledge in the posses- 
sion of the world, and the mere dissemi- 
nation of that ulready in existence, should 
be kept clearly before us, to enable us to 
appreciate the exact significance of Smith- 
son’s words, and the objects he had in 
view, as thus indicated, that before we 
proceed, we ask our readers’ attention for 
a moment to this point. 

What is it that causes any particular 
year to stand out more preminently than 
others, and to mark an era in the annals 
of science? What causes the names of 
certain men of science to appear to us in 
the dim vistas of the past, so well de- 
fined, and so distinct to the minds of all 
of us? Is it not because that particular 
year is associated with, or those great 
names have been hallowed to the world by 
new and important discoveries in regard 
to the laws of the universe? Such, for 
instance, as the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood, that of the law of 
gravitation, the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, or such names as Harvey, or New- 
ton, or Galileo. They may have been de- 
rided in their day, for they were in ad- 
vance of their times. Their discoveries 
may have been hooted at and ridiculed. 
Yet posterity awards to both the highest 
places among the great names as. well as 
the great epochs of science. This is the 
true test of their intrinsic worth. With 
no disposition to under estimate the value 


of the general diffusion of all knowledge, | 


we must still, in order to appreciate the 
significance of Smithson’s expressed will, 
bear in mind that it is quite distinct from 
its advancement or increase, and that the 
one may be as distinct from the other as 
shallowness from depth. That search 
for knowledge which, aiming at’ the 
highest objects, strives for the discovery 
of new laws, or seeks to investigate dif- 
ficult and intricate questions, in the eyes 
of the world, is often deemed as valueless 
as its subject may be abstruse and unin- 
teresting. The world gives the prefer- 
ence at first to those who can render 
science pleasing and popular. Mankind 
are but too apt to over-estimate at first 
the study of those branches of science 
which can at once be brought to bear 
upon the physical wants of society, and 
to under-estimate such as are purely intel- 
lectual, or the connection of which with 
the immediate necessities of mankind are 
remote and obscure. That this is as 
natural as it is short-sighted ; that it is 
perhaps unavoidable, only renders it the 
more important that they who seek to 
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conform, in good faith, to the expressed 
wishes of Smithson, should not attribute 
to him the same confusion, or an inability 
to make proper distinctions between the 
abstract and the practical, between ad- 
vancement and mere extension of know- 
ledge, when his whole life attests that no 
one more thoroughly appreciated these 
distinctions than he. Not to anticipate, 
however, and before we attempt any de- 
ductions in relation to his evident mean- 
ing, from what we know of his pursuits 
and scientific aspirations, let us briefly 
refer to what is known of the leading and 
prominent points of his life and char- 


James Smithson was the illegitimate 
son of Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, 
and Elizabeth, niece of Charles, Duke of 
Somerset. Many of the peculiarities of 
his character may be traced to the con- 
flicting feelings of pride, in the noble 
blood that flowed in his veins, and an ex- 
treme sensitiveness with regard to his 
birth. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself by his attention to the study of 
the physical sciences. He was reputed 
to be the best chemist in that university, 
‘and was especially successful in analytical 
chemistry, having been among the first 
to adopt and to practise upon a successful 
system of minute analysis. 

‘ In evidence of his proficiency and ex- 
pertness in this branch of chemistry, Pro- 
fessor Henry, in a recent lecture before 
the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute of 
Washington, relates that, on one occasion, 
he caught a tear as it was trickling down 
the face of a lady, and, though he lost 
one half of it, succeeded in analyzing the 
remainder, and in detecting in it the pre- 
sence of several salts. He devoted him- 
s.lf with constant zeal and assiduity: to 
the investigation of the physical sciences, 
chiefly chemistry, mineralogy and geology ; 
and in connection with these studies, pre- 
pared and read before different learned 
societies of England about thirty scientific 
communications. To these he owes, in a 
large measure, his. scientific reputation. 
He by no means, however, confined his 
studies or researches to these, or even to 
the merely physical sciences. It appears 
from the writings he has left behind him, 
that’ hardly any department of human 
knowledge escaped his attention. He 
was retiring in his habits, sensitive in dis- 
position, and ambitious of establishing an 
enduring scientific reputation. This heat 
first sought to do by his own scientific re- 
searches, and, in after life, by such a dis- 
position of his property as would most 
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permanently associate his name with the 
advancement of knowledge. With this 
view, it was at first his intention to be- 
queathe his property to the Royal Society 
of London. Owing to some misunder- 
standing between him and the council of 
that sdticty, he subsequently relinquished 
his design, and left it to his nephew, at 
whose death it was to revert to the United 
States of America, in trust, for the foun- 
dation of an institution bearing his name. 
Mr Smithson was never married, and all 
his waking moments seem to have been 
devoted to scientific studies. Although 
not a little proud of the fact that the best 
blood of England flowed in his veins, he 
was yet a cosmopolite in his views. and 
held that the true man of science should 
know xe country, that the whole world 
is his country, and all mankind his 
countryuen. He evinced ‘the sincerity 
of these professions, as well as his ex- 
pressed convictions of the superiority of 
the institutions of this country over those 
of European nations, by bequeathing all his 
possessions, in trust, to our charge, to fulfil 
a specified object. His views and intentions 
in this bequest may be in part inferred 
from the following declaration, which was 
discovered among his papers, and which 
also occurs several times, written with 
slight variation, on different scraps of 
paper found among his personal effects. 
“The best blood of England flows in my 
veins; on my father’s side I am a North- 
umberland, on my mother’s I am related 
to kings. But this avails me not; my 
name shall live in the memory of man 
when the titles of the Northumberlands 
and the Percys are extinct-or forgotten.” 
The whole amount of property be- 
queathed by Mr Smithson, and realized 
by Mr. Rush, the agent of this country to 
prosecute the claim, at first a little ex- 
ceeded halfa million of dollars ($515,000). 
Tt was improvidently invested by the 
United States government in state securi- 
ties, that subsequently proved worthless, 
Nearly eight years were allowed to elapse 
tefore any attempt was made to fulfil the 
trust committed to the United States, by 
founding the institution designated in the 
will. At the expiration of this time, after 
repeated unsuccessful endeavors, Ccngress 
was induced to replace the amount origi- 
nally received, both principal and interest, 
which had been thus misplaced in worth- 
less investments. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution was organized in August 1846, 
under the direction of a board of Regents, 
and in the more immediate charge of 
an executive officer, denominated its 
Secretary, who was allowed, with the 
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consent of the Board, to employ such 
assistants as might be required. In July 
1846. the whole of the process of the 
Smithsonian bequest, amounting, principal 
and interest, to the sum of $757,298, was 
placed under the care of the Regents. 

The act of Congress establishing this 
institution, contemplated the expenditure 
of the whole of the amount (viz. $242,000) 
that had accrued in interest, upon the 
building erected for its use, together with 
such portions of interest on the original 
bequest as remained unexpended in any 
year. Desirous of husbanding their re- 
sources to the utmost, thé Regents re- 
solved to invest the building fund, and 
not to finish the building immediately, 
but to extend the time of its completion 
until $150,000 of interest should be 
saved, to be added to the principal. 

This plan, originally proposed by Pro- 
fessor Bache, has been carried out by the 
Secretary ; and though the building has 
cost $300,000, it will be finished within 
the present year, and the original prin- 
cipal increased from $515,000 to $665,000. 

The improvident investment of the 
original funds by the United States in 
worthless stock, was, on some accounts, 
an unfortunate circumstance. It certain- 
ly delayed the establishment of the insti- 
tution itself. It made it necessary for 
Congress to interpose, and to redeem our 
good faith by refunding the money thus 
thrown away. This act of simple justice, 
without which we would have stood dis- 
honored as a nation, in the eyes of the 
world, seemed, in the estimation of many, 
to give to Congress a quasi right to inter- 
pret Smithson’s will so as best to suit their 
own ideas, rather than the evident inten- 
tions of the founder. Various conflicting 
schemes were broached, and nearly all 
seemed more or less inclined to make use 
of the money to defray the expense of 
their own hobbies, or to pay for sundry 
purposes, desirable. doubtless, in them- 
selves, but which Congress should pro- 
vide for with money drawn from the na- 
tional treasury, and for which it certainly 
had no right to make use of Smithson’s 
bequest. Some thought it would be a 
nice opportunity to establish an agricul- 
tural bureau, and that the funds could 


_ not be better appropriated than for a pur- 


pose.so pregnant with beneficial results. 
In what way could more knowledge be 
obtained, or more good done to the coun- 
try? Now, far be it from us to question 
the need of such an institution. Our 
government is deserving of just reproach, 
that it has not long since been crea 

But it clearly was not a disposition of hig 


? 
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money contemplated by Smithson, who 
embraced all kinds of knowledge, and 
not the mere practical art of agriculture, 
and who meant to diffuse knowledge to 
men of all nations, and not for our coun- 
trymen merely. Others wanted a gallery 
of fine arts, a limited form of knowledge 
for which Mr. Smithson is not known to 
have had any taste. Though not, per- 
haps, excluded by ‘his will. it certainly 
was not exclusively contemplated. Nor 
was the scheme of a great national library 
at Washington, any more likely to have 
been in his mind when he sought to in- 
crease knowledge among men. A library 
however large, select, or valuable, keeps, 
preserves, but hardly diffuses, certainly 
does not increase knowledge. It must, 
of necessity, be local and limited in its 
benefit. Mr. Smithson’s lights were in- 
tended to shine for all mankind.* Others 
strenuously called for a great national 
museum, on the plan of the British Mu- 
seum, or something like it. A most de- 
sirable: object doubtless, and one which 
cannot too soon be organized by Congress 
from the national treasury ; and invalua- 
ble as an instrument, a place of registry 
or a field of study for those who seek to 
discover new truths in science, but it is 
nothing more. It is not, clearly, what 
Mr. Smithson left his money for, to the 
exclusion of other purposes. And when 
we bear in mind the constant tendencies 
of mere collections, without an active liv- 
ing organization, to become stationary, 
too much precaution can hardly be ta- 
ken to guard against a condition that ar- 
rests both the ‘increase and the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

It was unavoidable that all these con- 
flicting opinions, unfortunately aided by 
the necessity that existed for calling upon 
our national treasury, should have delay- 
ed, for several years, the fulfilment of 
Mr. Smithson’s will. It is, upon the 
whole, a matter of some congratulation, 
that, out of so great a conflict of minds, so 
much of the true spirit that dictated the 
bequest should have been preserved, as 
may be found in the programme of or- 
ganization adopted by the Board of Re- 
gents, December, 1849. It certainly was 
most fortunate, that for the executive 
head of the Institution their choice should 
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have fallen upon one so thoroughly im- 
bued with the true animus of its founder. 
Professor Joseph Henry, of Princeton 
College, the gentleman selected by the 
Regents to inaugurate this infant institu- 
tion, was. like Mr. Smithson, himself de- 
voted to the study of the physical sciences. 
Thoroughly understanding the mission he 
has undertaken, sensitively appreciative 
of the design of Mr. Smithson in the 
increase and advancement of scientific 
knowledge, watchful and zealous in his 
endeavors to execute the important trust 
confided to his hands, and enjoying the 
confidence of the scientific men of the 
country; no one could have endeavored, 
with more religious fidelity, to fulfil it in 
the exact spirit of its founder, than he 
appears to have done. 

The Smithsonian Institution, as finally 
organized, by act of Congress, was accom- 
panied by certain requirements which, as 
we shall take occasion hereafter to show, 
are in conflict with the spirit of Mr. Smith- 
son’s will, inasmuch as they directly di- 
minish the means of executing it. This 
act contemplated the formation of a libra- 
ry, a museum of natural objects, a gallery 
of fine arts, and an expensive building 
We shall speak of each of these presently 

The plan of organization adopted, was, 
in point of fact, a kind of compromise .be- 
tween those who sought to exact the fulfil- 
ment of the founder’s will, and those, more 
latitudinarian in their construction, who 
wished to make the funds available’ for 
their own ideas of the best means of spread- 
ing knowledge. A counterpart of the 
British Museum was evidently contem- 
plated by many. As we have said, per- 
haps we ought to be thankful that the 
former were able to retain so much of the 
founder’s aims, in their attempt to harmo- 
nize conflictingopinions. Nor was it to be 
expected that any plan adopted, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, could 
be found quite perfect in practice. It was 
of course at first rather a trial, a provision- 
al suggestion of details, than a permanent 
adoption, though they have been thus far, 
for the most part, adhered to. 

In the first report of the Secretary to 
the Board of Regents, we tind certain 
guiding principles upon which the plan of 
organization was based, worthy of notice, 





* Since the above was prepared, we have received the recent report, made by Senator Pearce, in behalf 
of the special committee appointed by the Regents in relation to the distribution of the fund. The following 


passage is so pertinent tu this point. t 


tt we copy it in this connection :— 


“The terms of Smithson’s will requires that Washington should be the locality of the Institution ; but, 
if this section had reference toa ey: library, absorbing almost the whole interest of the fund, would such 
f 


e have been employed ? 
to provide that the busi 





a library at Washington was to be established, it was wholly unnecessary 
of the Institution should be conducted there, since the business of a library raust 


be conducted where it is placed. The use of this language would seem to imply active transactions, and 


not to refer to bouks.” 
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’ and whieh we shall briefly give. The be- 
quest is not for us merely, but for man- 
kind ; the United States is but a trustee 
to execute the testator’s design ; the insti- 
tution is an individual’s, not a national 
establishment; its two-fold object is to 
increase the existing stock of knowledge 
by new truths, in the first place, and then 
to disseminate them ;—all branches of 
knowledge are entitled to attention, there 
are no restrictions; its aim should be. as 
far as possible, at such results as cannot 
be produced by existing institutions; in 
view of the wide field to be cultivated and 
the limited means, the strictest economy 
to be observed ; unnecessary expenditures 
or local objects would be a perversion of 
the trust. Such were the principles as 
then laid down. They are sound and not 
to be controverted, Following them out in 
the plan of organization, it was proposed, 
by rewards for memoirs containing new 
truths, to stimulate to original researches ; 
to make annual appropriations for partic- 
ular researches ; to publish periodical re- 
ports‘on the progress in various branches 
of knowledge, and separate treatises on 
subjects of general interest ; these memoirs 
to be in quarto form, for convenience in 
the size of accompanying plates, under the 
title of “Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge,” to be carefully examined by 
a suitable commission, before acceptation ; 
in appropriations for special objects of 
research, all branches of knowledge to 
receive a share. At the same time, sug- 
gestions were made, as objects worthy of 
research, of meteorological observations 
upon the laws of storms, explorations in 
natural history, geology, magnetic sur- 
veys, chemical analyses, statistical inqui- 
ries with reference to physical subjects, 
ethnological researches, &c. Among the 
subjects to be embraced in the reports, 
were named physics, natural history, ag- 
riculture, the application of science to arts, 
ethnology, political economy, philosophy, 
survey of political events, bibliography, 
modern literature, &c., &e. 

In order to meet the requirements of 
the act of Congress establishing the insti- 
tution, the Regents resolved, at first, to 
divide the ineome into two equal parts, 
one to be appropriated to the immediate 
increase and diffusion of knowledge, by 
means of researches and publications, the 
other to the formation of a library, a mu- 
seum, and a collection of fine arts. The 
library was to be chiefly composed of the 
proceedings of the learned societies, and 
such current periodicals as might be 
necessary in preparing the reports. The 
collection was to consist of objects to ver- 
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ify the publications, instruments of re- 
search in experimentel science, casts of the 
most celebrated articles of sculpture, mod- 
els of antiquities, and objects of natural 
history. Especial attention was also to be 
given to the collection of catalogues of 
foreign, as well as domestic libraries, as a 
means of bibliographical knowledge. 

The above isa brief synopsis of the plan 
of operations upon which the institution 
was based at its first organization, and 
upon which, up to the nt moment, it 
has been carried on. fore we take into 
consideration how far all the matters con- 
templated by the act of Congress, are 
compatible with a faithful observance of 
Mr. Smithson’s wishes, it will be interest- 
ing to observe what has been done by the 
institution during the six years of its ac- 
tive existence. 

The publications issued by the Smith- 
sonian, are of two sizes, quarto and octavo. 
The former embrace the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, and this size 
has been preferred because of its superi- 
ority and economy for the plates which 
may be required to accompany the original 
papers, to which this series is restricted. 
Six of these volumes, containing twenty- 
four separate memoirs, have been publish- 
ed. Of these the first is occupied by an 
elaborate work by Messrs. Squier and 
Davis, devoted to the ancient monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley ; the fourth con- 
tains a grammar and dictionary of the 
Dakota language collected by members to 
the Dakota mission. ‘The other volumes 
are occupied by original papers, by vari- 
ous gentlemen of high scientific attain- 
ments, several of which deserve to be 
noticed more particularly., 

Copies of the volume on the monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley, were distributed 
among the principal literary'and scientific 
societies of the world, and to all the col- 
leges and larger libraries of this country, 
and has every where met with commenda- 
tions. 1thas been instrumental in directing 
attention to American antiquities, and has 
not a little contributed to collections of all 
the facts that can be gathered, in regard 
to the ancient inhabitants of America, 
before it is made too late by the oblitera- 
tion of their monuments and other traces, 
in the onward tide of civilization. 

The grammar of the Dakotas is deemed 
a work of great interest, both to the eth- 
nologist and the philanthropist. Its pub- 
lication, and the distribution of directions 
for collecting Indian vocabularies, has led 
to the production of a similar work on the 
language of the Choctaws, to be also is- 
sued under the auspices of this Institution. 
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It has been examined by competent eth- 
nologists and its publication warmly com- 
mended. 

* Among the papers contained in the 
second and third volumes, our space will 
only suffer us to refer to a few. The 
contributions of Mr. Harvey to a history 
of the Marine Algae of North America de- 
serve particular mention. Its author, Pro- 
fessor Harvey of the University of Dublin, 
is a botanist of the highest authority in this 
branch ;*who not only made a collection 
of the marine plants of our coast, but fur- 
nished drawings and descriptions of each 
species at hisown expense. This work is 
warmly commended by our best bota- 
nists. Two numbers have been published 
and the third is in preparation. It isa 
work of great merit, interest, and scientific 
importance, and not without a practical 
value in agriculture and the chemical 
arts. If the Institution had been able to 
publish nothing else, it would have no 
reason to be ashamed of its instrumental- 
ity in giving to the world a work of this 
standard character, and which, but for 
their aid, would perhaps never have seen 
the light. 

Ellet’s contributions to the Physical 
Geography of the United States is also 
a contribution of much interest, and 
one that has excited much attention 
among those to whom its subject is one 
of peculiar attraction. A very elaborate 
and thorough series of researches into the 
anatomy of the frog was prepared for the 
Institution by Professor Jeffries Wyman, 
of Harvard University, throwing much 
new light upon the organization of this 
class of the animal kingdom. Interesting 
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and valuable researches in regard to the 
aboriginal monuments of New-York, by 
Mr. Squier, and of Ohio, by Mr. Whittle- 
sey, are given in these volumes. Scienti- 
fic accounts of the botanical collections 
made in Texas and New Mexico, by Mr. 
Wright, under the direction of the United 
States Survey, have been furnished by 
Professor Gray, and their publication 
commenced in the third volume. 

The late Professor Sears C. Walker, of 
the National Observatory, was aided by 
the Institution in the completion of those 
remarkable astronomical triumphs, which 
attended the closing day of that truly 
great philosopher. His calculation of an 
ephemeris of the actual places of the new 
planet Neptune, perhaps, without excep- 
tion, the greatest triumph Astronomy has 
yet achieved, we owe to the bowaty of 
the Smithsonian, which thus assisted in 
giving the honor of the interesting dis- 
covery toour own country. If the Insti- 
tuition had done only this, it would have 
richly earned the grateful consideration of 
science.* 

Among the reports on the Progress of 
Knowledge, in octavo form, have appeared 
a most valuable history of the recent im- 
provements in the Chemical arts, which 
has been much sought after ; a history of 
the planet Neptune by Professor Gould; 
notices of all the public libraries in the 
United States, by Professor Jewett ; and 
a complete catalogue of the Coleoptera of 
North America. 

These publications are sent by the 
Institution to all the first class libraries, 
and literary and scientific societies in the 
world, as well as to all the colleges and 





* The followin 


account of Professor Walker’s discoveries we have found, since the above was written, in 


a lecture delivered by Professor Henry befure the American Association for the advancement of Education, is 


interesting in this connection :— 


“ A few years ago a new planet, now known by the name of Neptune, was discovered iu a remarkable 


manner. 


Its place was indicated by mathematical deductions from irregularities observed in the motion of 


the planet Uranus; and when the glass of the observer was pointed to the heavens in the proper direction, 
the planet was found in the precise place which had been predicted. The news of the discovery and the man- 


ner in which it was effected, pr 


oduced a lively sensation throughout the world. The predictions which led 


to the actual discovery were made simultaneously, but independently, by two mathematicians—Leverrier in 
France, and Adains in England. They nvt only pointed out the direction in which the planet was to be found, 
but from @ priori considerations, gave the dimensions, form, and position of the orbit which it described 
around the sun. The direction indicated, as I stated before, was the true one, but the form and dimensions 
of the orbit were widely «different from those subsequently found to belong to the real orbit of the planet. 

“ Mr, Sears C. Walker, of the National Observatory, was perticularly interested in this discovery. and im- 
mediately commenced a series of investigations in reference to it. After the motions of the planet had been 
accurately observed for about four months, during which time it had through less than the 600th part 
of its whole circuit round the sun, he calcu ated an orbit from these observations of its actual motion, which 
enabled him to trace its path among the stars of the celestial vault, through its whole revolution, and to carry 
its position backward until it fell within a cluster of small stars, which had been accurately mapped by Le- 
land about the close of the last century. After minute and critical investigation, he was led to believe that 
one of the stars represented on the = of Leland, which had been observed by him on the night of May 
10th, 1795, was the planet Neptune. The weather at the time this interesting conclusion was arrived at was 
stormy, the heavens had been clouded for weeks, when he placed in the peas § of the Secretary of the Insti- 
tution a sealed containing an account‘of his results, and others were given to different persons. On 
the first clear night the telescope of the Observatory was directed to the heavens. The result was, all the 
stars mapped by Leland fifty years befure were in place except one, and that was the one which had been 
fixed upon as the planet Neptune. Professor Pierce, of Harvard University, visited Washington at that tim 
and was sceptical on the subject. He examined the map drawn by Leland, and observed a query (?) affix 
to the missing star. To remove this doubt, a request was made that the original records of Leland, deposited 
in the Observatory at Paris, might be examined. {t was found that Leland had twice observed the star which 
he had recorded, and not obtaining precisely the same results each time, and not dreaming that it was a planet, 
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ublic libraries of any magnitude in the 

nited States. In return the Institution 
receives from all the learned societies 
abroad a full equivalent in the transactions, 
and other publications, of those societies. 
In the course of a single year (1852), the 
number of these reciprocal contributions 
amounted to nearly five thousand. 

In connection with the publications 
of the Institution, we must not omit 
to make honorable mention of the ar- 
rangements adopted by it, in connection 
with their distribution abroad, to estab- 
lish a general system of exchange of lite- 
rary and scientific productions between 
this and foreign countries. With this 
view it receives packages from societies 
and individuals in all parts of the United 
States, transmits them to Europe, and, 
through its agents, distributes them to all 
parts of Europe. In return it receives 
articles sent to this country and forwards 
them to their address. These exchanges, 
by arrangements with our own and other 
governments, are made free ofduty. Incar- 
rying out this magnificent plan of scientific 
and literary exchange, the Institution has 
received the liberal co-operation of the 
British government, and of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. The latter has adopted 
the same system, with reference to Great 
Britain, and other parts of the world, 
aided by the Smithsonian Institution. in 
their distrioution in this country. During 
the year 1852, 592 packages, containing 
9,195 articles, were sent abroad, and 639 
packages, with an unknown quantity of 
articles, besides nearly five thousand for 
the Institution, were received. Professor 
Baird estimates that at least vhree fourths 
of the Scientific exchanges of this country 
pass through his hands, as agent of the 
Smithsonian. The expense incurred by 
the Institution is considerable, but is re- 
garded as trifling in proportion to the 
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good accomplished in the diffusion. of 
knowledge. 

Researches into the phenomena of me- 
teorology have been extensively prosecut- 
ed under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution. These have been systematiz- 
ed, with the design to embrace, as far as . 
possible, the whole surface of North 
America under their observations. Ob- 
servers, in different parts of the country, 
record the various changes in the sky, 
the direction of the wind, the changes of 
temperature, &c., &c. In this the Insti- 
tution has been aided by Congress, by 
appropriations from New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and by observations from officers, 
both in our own, and the British army. 
The State of New York made lberal ap- 
propriations for meteorological observa- 
tions, and the whole system was organized 
under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Something similar, though 
on a smaller scale, has been done by 
Massachusetts. Important services have 
also been rendered by the Institution in 
the introduction of improved instruments 
for conducting these observations. Valu- 
able results have been obtained, in several 
instances, by exploring and surveying 
parties, furnished by the Institution with 
instruments. At the present mene 
several hundred observers are distribu 
over the entire continent. more or less 
being in every State in the Union, all of 
whom have been supplied with new and 
superior tables and directions for observ- 
ing, and many of them accurately com- 
pared with instruments. In this way has 
been collected an extended series of facts 
yielding deductions of great interest in 
regard to the climate of the country, and 
the meteorology of the globe. 

Although the condition of its funds 
have not, thus far permitted much to be 
done in regard to researches in natural 





subject to motion, he selected one of the observations for publication, and, like a true philosopher, he placed 
@ query after the star. Want of time, or some other cause, prevented Leland from examining it again. Had 
he done so, he would have discovered the new planet. Mr. Walker next calculated what the motion of the 
planet ought to be during the two weeks of interval of the observations of Leland, and found it exactly to 
agree with the two places which had been recorded by that astr He now had observations. embracing 
not a few months of the motion of the planet, but that of an interval of fifty years. From this data he pro- 
posed to deduce the true elliptical orbit, or one which the body would describe, were there no other planet in 
the system. He had left the Observatory, and could not afford the necessary time to the mere numerical cal- 
culations which would quired. The Smithsonian Institution came to his aid, and undertook to defray 
the ae of the investigation. It advanced about $800 to complete the research. Professor Pierce inves- 
tigated the action of the other planets on Neptune, and his results enabled Mr. Walker, by means of his ellip- 
tical orbit, to calculate an ephemeris of the actual places of the new planet, which has been received by 
the astronomers of the world as the only one which exhibits with precision all the motions of this new dis- 
covered member of our solar system, and which enables the astronomer to follow it from night to night in its 
path among the stars, 

“The Astronomer Royal of England has made a series of observations, to compare the predictions of the 
Smithsonian ephemeris, as it is called, with the actual place of the planet as determined by observation, and 
has stated that the ephemeris gives the place with so much ion, that no difference could be observed 
with the most powerful telescope between the place of the actual and the thevretical planet. From this ac- 
count it is evident the Smithsonian Institution has assisted in giving the honor to this country of completing 
one of the most interesting discoveries in astronomy of the present century. But, alas! this —- has 
been gained at the expense of a sad bereavement. The labor of the investigation was too much for Walker, 
and science has to mourn his untimely loss. Peace to his memory. He was a man,—take him for all in all, 
we shall not look upon his like again," 
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history, geology, &c., the Institution has 
not been idle. Assistance has been ren- 
dered to the exploration of the botany of 
New Mexico, and to that of the fossil 
geology of Nebraska. It has defrayed 
the expenses of exploration in relation to 
erosions of the earth by rivers, and other 
geological phenomena. It has promoted 
astronomy, by aiding the researches that 
discovered the true orbit of the planet 
ay ame as well as by the instruments 
it furnished Lieut. Gillies, in his Chilian 
expedition. It has furnished annual lists 
of occultations of the principal stars for 
the determination of longitudes. It has 
prepared tables for ascertaining heights 
with the barometer. It has furnished 
instruments for determining the elements 
of the magnetic force, to the various ex- 
ploring expeditions. And last, though by 
no means least in this list of good deeds, 
it has perfected, under the supervision of 
Mr. Jewett, a plan of stereotyping cata- 
logues of libraries which, if generally 
adopted, will render effective aid to the 
whole country. 

Since its organization the active op- 
erations of the Institution have been 
much embarrassed, and its means of 
usefulness diminished, by the original 
mistake of appropriating so large an 
amount to,a costly building. It was 
an unfortunate error, on the part of 
Congress, not to use a less mild ex- 
pression, to be thus prodigal of these 
funds, when a simple building, costing 
only a sixth of the amount expended, 
would have been abundant for all its 
wants. The original estimate required an 
expenditure on the building, &c., of 
$250,000, but it was found necessary to 
incur an increased expense for fire-proofing 
the interior, of $50,000. 

It appeared from the last annual report 
made in January, 1853, that the number 
of volumes in the library then amounted 
to 9,707, of which 2,598 were added in 
1853 ; that other articles, including 
ae maps, &c., amounted to 

1,994, of which 7,208 were also received 
in 1852.* The chief of these accessions 
have been derived from exchanges, and 
demonstrate, that, to a very large extent, 
the Institution may depend upon this 
return from its active operations, for a 
valuable scientific library, as many of the 
books thus received in exchange are of 
the first importance to a scientific stu- 
dent. Although the unfinished state of 
the building has rendered it necessary to 
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confine the collections for the museum to 
a limited space in the basement, where 
they could not be publicly exhibited, 
that department has not been neglected. 
Prof. Baird has actively exerted himself 
to its increase, by his personal researches, 
by stimulating others, and by carefully 
preserving those received. In the de- 
partments of herpetology, icthyology and 
mammals, its collection is already re- 
markably rich. In the single item of 
serpents, the Institution possesses twice 
as many North American species as were 
given in the great work of Dr. Holbrook. 
It is also rich in undescribed species in 
various departments, but more especially 
in regard to fishes and reptiles. Large 
and important additions may be looked 
for from the various exploring expedi- 
tions, both on land and sea, and constant 
donations are received from officers in 
the army and the navy. Indeed the 
value of Washington as a central point 
for the means of stimulating researches, 
and collections in all directions, and in 
all the various departments of know- 
ledge, as well as of redistributing to all 
the various scientific associations and 
colleges its surplus wealth of duplicate 
specimens, has been well attested by 
what has already been done by this in- 
stitution, even in its infancy, and when 
one half its income was each year applied 
to the stone and mortar of its costly edi- 
fice. 

For a gallery of fine arts the only arti- 
cles that have been collected, in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress, have been 
a valuable series of engravings by the old 
masters. 

The act of Congress required the de- 
livery of public lectures in Washington. 
This requirement has been complied with. 
It may however be doubted whether any 
thing so limited in their influence as lo- 
cal lectures could have been contemplat- 
ed by Smithson himself. Yet we are not 
disposed to find much fault with this re- 
quirement. That they do good we doubt 
not. No one who has heard them, 
or secn the crowded and respectful audi- 
ences they are sure to call out, can hon- 
estly question their beneficial moral in- 
fluence on a city like Washington. Stiil 
we are quite as clear in our opinion that 
not even the good they may do can justi- 
fy Congress in paying for them from the 
Smithsonian fund to any large amount, 
and that, if it be desirable to extend 
them, as we are very far from disputing, 





* From the more recent report of the Regents it would seem that tho library consists of 12,000 volumes 
and 8000 pamphlets, besides parts of volumes, 
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they should be paid for by our own go- 
vernment, or from other sources, and 
only a small sum taken from the Smith- 
sonian income. ; 

Having thus passed in review the his- 
tory of this Institution, briefly, for our 
space is limited, yet we trust with suffi- 
cient fulness to exhibit both what was 
the mission assigned it by its founder, 
and what has been done by its trustees, 
and their servants, towards its fulfilment, 
it still remains for us to consider how far 
its true mission has been understood, in 
its organization, and carried out, in its 
subsequent operations. To be able todo 
this correctly, we must keep —— 
in view the specific purpose to whi 
Smithson restricted his bequest, as well 
as his own life, character and recorded 
views, so far as they throw light upon, 
and make evident his expectations in 
making the bequest. It was not alone 
to found a library, or a museum, or a 
gallery of fine arts, nor to give popular 
lectures. It was simply to advance or 
increase knowledge ; and to diffuse what 
was thus called into being. That only 
could be a fulfilment, in good faith, of 
this bequest, which sought to apply its 
income in such a manner, a8 most suc- 
cessfully to do those two things: in- 
crease knowledge and then to diffuse that 
increase among men. But has Congress, 
in the organization of this Institutio: 
thus discharged the requirements o' 
honor and good faith by keeping within 
the bounds indicated by its founder’s 
will? ‘To our perception it is very 
clear that it has, in certain respects, de- 
viated from it. In the first place, it 
caused the expenditure, in comparatively 
useless stone and mortar, of nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars. It has sad- 
dled the Institution with the charge of 
several expensive and onerous depart- 
ments, which do not properly belong to 
it, and any one of which, to be cared for 
as it should be, would absorb the whole 
of its limited income ; thus, while no sin- 
gle object is satisfactorily obtained, in 
this minute subdivision of a sum none 
too large for its own legitimate purposes, 
these last are dwarfed and suffer, for 
want of that which is rightfully all their 
own. Congress found the subject a no- 
vel one. It was familiar only to a few 
who had looked into it, and, apparently, 
they had committed the radical error of 
supposing its income, the interest of half 
a million, to be inexhaustible. While 
some thought of embellishing the capital 
of the nation with a magnificent building, 
others supposed that they could also 
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have a large library, a gallery of fine arts, 
a museum, &c., and still have an income 
large enough for the more legitimate 
purposes of the institution. In the con- 
flict of these various objects of prefer- 
ence, none could be carried on upon so 
large a scale as was contemplated, and it 
was found necessary to make a tempora- 
ry compromise, by an. equal division of 
the income between the active operations 
and the library and museum. It is in 
contemplation so far to modify this ar- 
rangement as to permit more just and 
liberal appropriations for the more active 
and immediate increase of knowledge. ; 
Not content with these features in the - 
laws establishing the Institution, Con- 
s has thrown upon it burdens, which 
it is as clearly the duty of government to 
provide for, as are any of their i 
liabilities. Of this nature, is the law 
requiring it to receive, keep, and make a 
registry of (but not to use) all the copy- 
righted publications of this country. We 
shall not stop to inquire whether com- 
plete collections of all the copy-righted 
ublications of each year, issued in the 
Jnited States, is of sufficient value or 
interest, present or prospective, to war- 
rant the expense incurred by it; for that 
has nothing to do with our present pur- 
pose. It is enough for us that it is totally 


foreign from the purpose a by 


Smithson, and clearly belongs, if it be a 
duty, to any, to that branch of the 
government which has charge of the 
Patent Office. Congress is bound in 
honor, and good faith, to recall a gift 
which is felt to be a burden, and not a 
favor. , 

The true mission of the Smithsonian 
Institution is to increase knowledge, and 
to diffuse that increase world wide. 
This is all its founder left it todo. His 
bequest cannot with honor be diverted to 
other purposes, be they ever so desirable. 
How noble a mission this is, how rich 
and how fruitful is the field before it, has 
been abundantly shown even with its 
crippled finances, its restricted means, 
and the disorders incident to a commence- 
ment, and even with the burdens thrown 
upon it during its seven years’ existence. 
During that time, its assiduous and faith- 
ful secretary, sens'tively awake to the 
intention of its founder, and the spirit of 
his bequest, has at least demonstrated 
how much may be done, even with limited 
means, by active operations, and the pub- 
lication of their results,and how much 
more might be done, with the full, un- 
disturbed use of the whole fund, for the 
purposes to which it was designed and re- 
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stricted by its founder. At the same 
time other results have been madeequally 
clear by the experience of the institu- 
tion, and call for the intervention and aid 
of Congress. These not only show that 
this Institution is not able to provide for 
all the departments assigned to it, with- 
out a perversion of its funds, and an 
abuse of its founder’s confidence, but also 
make manifest how desirable and impor- 
tant it is, that our government should 
make suitable provision to meet, in 2 
liberal spirit, and one worthy of a great 
nation, possessed of an overflowing 
treasury, the wants it has itself called 
forth. Let us have a great national 
library at Washington, worthy an edu- 
cated and enlightened nation. We care 
not on how magnificent a scale it may be 
_ founded, only let us pay for it out of our 

own treasury. Let us certainly not per- 
vert for it the bounty of a stranger, who 
trusted it to us for a different purpose. 
Let us have, too, our national gallery 
of fine arts; if you will, our public lec- 
tures, too, at Washington 3 above all, 
let us have a great national museum. 
We already have a magnificent com- 
mencement in the proceeds of the great 
exploring expedition under Captain 
Wilkes, covering every department of 
nature. We have yet others in store 
from the several expeditions to the Arctic 
region, to Japan, and the North Pacific, 
besides others on land, in explorations of 
our unsettled territories. Having gone 
thus far, our government cannot, with 
credit, cannot with due regard to the best 
interests of the country, now draw back. 
We must, however, provide the means. 
We are abundantly able to do this. 
To a great, prosperous, and wealthy 
nation, the cost involved would be a mere 
bagatelle. 

Let us meet, then, these self-imposed 
duties. in a manner becoming the nine- 
teenth century, and an honorable nation. 
Let us recall from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tion all the burdens our government has 
imposed upon it, that are inconsistent 
with its legitimate mission, the. increase 
of knowledge, leaving to it only those 
things which have proved to be kindred 
to its design or desirable to it as aids. 
Let Congress, in a word, found, or rather 
we should say organize, for it was already 
founded, a great national Institution, at 
Washington, sufficiently distinct from the 
Smithsonian to relieve it of all the ex- 
penses, the cares and the burdens of the 
details, sufficiently under its control to 
permit it to derive from it all the aid and 
co-operation that may be required. It is 
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obvious that it must soon do something 
of this kind in order to provide proper 
protection for the extensive collections it 
has made, and the yet more extensive 
ones it is still making. We could do no- 
thing that would better meet the wishes 
and wants of the American people, or 
more exalt us as a nation in the eyes of 
the world of science. Congress has im- 
posed upon the Smithsonian Institution 
an expensive and costly building, involv- 
ing an outlay six times as large as would 
be required for one limited to its wants. 
Its first movement should be to take this 
building off its hands and appropriate it 
to its own national collections, and refund 
the cost to the Smithsonian Institution for 
the purposes assigned to it by Mr. Smith- 
son. ‘Thus relieved of its burdens, and 
the uncongenial tasks assigned to this In- 
stitution, it would be enabled to enter 
upon a sphere of usefulness commensurate 
with the wishes and bounty of its founder. 
It could still retain a library suited to its 
own wants, without incurring any great 
expense, for its exchanges with scientific 
societies, at home and abroad, are now 
giving to it a very large proportion of the 
publications chiefly, required. It might, 
with advantage, retain a museum of natu- 
ral history sufficient to verify its own 
publications, and to exhibit typical, rare or 
new genera and species, or even a com- 
plete series of North American objects. 
It might even, with advantage, retain the 
general direction of the national collec- 
tions, the distribution of the duplicates to 
the learned societies of the world, and the 
custody of such articles as might be de- 
sirable for its own purposes and for study. 
Thus aided by government, instead, as 
now, of being burdened by uncongenial 
tasks, the Smithsonian Institution would 
become all the most ardent wishes of its 
illustrious founder could have desired, 
confer great practical benefits upon man- 
kind, and achieve a noble position _be- 
fore the world of science. ‘The great 
value of this Institution in the eyes of this 
world of science is that, in its legitimate 
mission, it discharges duties which but 
for its aid might never be done by any 
one. The history of nearly every great 
discovery shows that he who adds new 
and important truths to the previous stock 
of knowledge, is so far in advance of his 
age, that their productions cannot be given 
to the world, without pecuniary loss, 
which not every one is able or willing to 
incur. It is not every one that has the 
fortune of a Bowditch wherewith to 
publish his discoveries, and his labors. 
Yet without it even his great work could 
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not have been given to the world. This 
then is a part of the great accepted mis- 
sion of the Smithsonian Institution, to 
give that aid to the advance of science 
which cannot be looked for from any 
other source. 
sion. If followed, in good faith, upon the 
principles laid down for itself, in its pro- 
gramme of active operations, it will not 
fail to contribute invaluable aid to the 
true greatness of this country, in the de- 
velopment of its intellectual power. It has 
been well said by one of the soundest 
writers upon the study of nature, “Sci- 
ence is inseparably interwoven in all that 
gives power and dignity to a nation.” In 
his eyes it was a subject of reproach to 


England of the present day, that while’ 


science was more generally than ever be- 
fore diffused among the mass of his coun- 
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trymen, so little-are the higher objects— 
the true philosophy—of science esteemed 
or cultivated, that discoveries of the just 
order. which open a new and unexpected 
field for the most_important generaliza- 
tions, “had been suffered to die almost in 
their birth,” although they had been be- 
gun by his own.countrymen. A reproach 
like this can never be preferred against 
our own country, so long as the Smithso- 
nian Institution shall be permitted to ful- 
fil the important duties, and to discharge 
the high mission its illustrious founder ° 
assigned it, with a far-sighted wisdom 
which shall for ever connect his name 
with the advance of science in America, 
or so long as it shall continue to aid in 
the increase of knowledge or to pro- 
mote the diffusion of that increase among 
men. 
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W HAT grand irregular thunder, thought 
{, standing on my hearthstone among 
the Acroceraunian hills, as the scattered 
bolts boomed overhead and crashed down 
among the valleys, every bolt followed by 
zig-zag irradiations, and swift slants of 
sharp rain, which audibly rang, like a 
charge of spear-points, on my low shin- 
gled roof. I suppose, though, that the 
mountains hereabouts break and churn up 
the thunder, so that it is far more glorious 
here than on the plain. Hark !—some 
one at the door. Whois this that chooses 
a time of thunder for making calls ? 
And why don’t he, man-fashion, use the 
knocker, instead of making that doleful 
undertaker’s clatter with his fist against 
the hollow panel? Butlet himin. Ah, 
here he comes. “ Good day, sir:” an 
entire stranger. “Pray be seated.” 
What is that strange-looking walking- 
stick he carries :—‘ A fine thunder-storm, 
sir.” 

“Fine ?—Awful !” 

“You are wet. Stand here on the 
hearth before the fire.” . 

* Not for worlds!” 

The stranger still stood in the exact 
middle of the cottage, where he had first 
planted himself. His singularity impelled 
a closer scrutiny. A lean, gloomy figure. 
Hair dark and lank, mattedly streaked 
over his brow. His sunken pitfalls of 
eyes were winged by indigo halos, and 
played with an innocuous sort of light- 
ning: the gleam without the bolt, The 


whole man was dripping. He stood in a 
puddle on the bare oak floor; his strange 
venenes vertically resting at his 
side. 

It was a. polished. copper rod, four feet 
long, lenghthwise attached to a neat 
wooden staff, by insertion into two balls 
of greenish glass, ringed. with copper 
bands. The metal rod terminated at the 
top tripodwise, in three keen tines, bright- 
ly gilt. He held the thing by the wooden 
part alone. 

“ Sir,” said I, bowing politely, “ have I 
the honor of a visit from that illustrious 
god, Jupiter Tonans? So stood he in 
the Greek statue of old, grasping the 
lightning-bolt. If you be he, or his vice- 
roy, I have to thank you for this noble 
storm you have brewed among our 
mountains, Listen: That was a glorious’ 
peal. Ah, to a lover of the majestic, it is 
a good thing to have the Thunderer him- 
sel in one’s cottage. The thunder grows 
finer for that. But pray be seated. This 
old rush-bottomed arm-chair, I grant, is 
a poor substitute for your evergreen 
throne on old Greylock ; but, condescend 
to be seated.” 

While I thus pleasantly spoke, the 
stranger eyed me, half in wonder and 
half in a strange sort of horror; but did 
not move a foot. 

“Do, sir, be seated; you need to be 
dried ere going forth again.” 

I planted the chair invitingly on the 
broad hearth, where a little fire had been 
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kindled that afternoon to dissipate the 
dampness, not the cold; for it was early 
in the month of September. 

But without heeding my solicitation, 
and still standing in the middle of the 
fluor, the stranger gazed at me porten- 
tously and spoke. 

“Sir,” said he, “ excuse me, but instead 
of my accepting your invitatior to be 
seated on the hearth there, I solemnly 
warn you, that you had best accept mine, 
and stand with me in the middle of the 
room. , Good heavens!” he cried, start- 
ing—‘there’s another of those awful 
crashes. I warn you, sir, quit the 
hearth.” 

“Mr. Jupiter Tonans,” said I, quietly 
rolling my body on the stone, “I stand 
very well here.” 

“ Are you so horridly ignorant, then,” 
he cried, “as not to know, that by far 
the most dangerous part of a house during 
such a terrific tempest as this, is the fire- 

lace ?” 

“ Nay, I did not’ know that,” involun- 
tarily stepping upon the first board next 
to the stone. 

The stranger now assumed such an un- 
pleasant air of successful admonition, 
that—quite involuntarily again—I step- 
ped back upon the hearth, and threw my- 
self into the erectest, proudest posture I 
could command. But I said nothing. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” he cried, with a 
strange mixture of alarm and intimida- 
tion—* for Heaven’s sake, get off of the 
hearth! Know you not, that the heated 
air and soot are conductors ;—to say no- 
thing of those immense iron fire-dogs ? 
Quit the spot,—I conjure,—I command 
you.” 

“Mr. Jupiter Tonans, I am not accus- 
tomed to be commanded in my own 
house.” 

“Call me not by that pagan name. 
You are profane in this time of terror.” 

“Sir, will you be so good as to tell me 
your business? If you seek shelter from 
the storm, you are welcome, so long as 
you be civil; but if you come on busi- 
ness, open it forthwith. Who are you?” 

“Tam a dealer in lightning-rods,” said 
the stranger, softening his tone; “my 
special business is — Merciful 
heaven! what a crash!—Have you ever 
been struck—your premises, I mean ? 
No? It’s best to be provided ;”—signifi- 
cantly rattling his metallic staff on the 
floor ;—“ by nature, there are no castles 
in thunder-storms ; yet, say but the word, 
and of this cottage [ can make a Gibral- 
tar by a few waves of this wand. Hark, 
what Himmalayas of concussions !” 
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“You interrupted yourself; your spe- 
cial business you were about to speak of.” 

“ How very dull you are. My special 
business is to travel the country for orders 
for lightning-rods. This is my specimen- 
rod ;”” tapping his staff; “I have the best 
of references ”»—fumbling in his pockets, 
“In Criggan last month, I put up three- 
and-twenty rods on only five buildings.” 

“Let me see. Was it not at Criggan 
last week, about midnight on Saturday, 
that the steeple, the big elm and the As- 
sembly-room cupola were struck? Any 
of your rods there ?” 

* Not on the tree and cupola, but the 
steeple.” 

“ Of what use is your rod then ?” 

* Of life-and-death use. But my work- 
man was heedless. In fitting the rod at 
top to the steeple, he allowed u part of the 
metal to graze the tin sheeting. Hence 
the accident. Not my fault, but his. 
Hark!” 

“ Never mind. That clap burst quite 
loud enough to be heard without finger- 
pointing. Did you hear of the event at 
Montreal last year? A servant girl 
struck at her bed-side with a rosary in 
her hand ; the beads being metal. Does 
your beat extend into the Canadas ?” 

* No. And I hear that there, iron rods 
only are in use. ‘They should have mzne, 
which are copper. Iron is easily fused. 
Then they draw out the rod so slender, 
that it has not body enough to conduct 
the full electric current. The metai 
melts; the building is destroyed. sy 
copper rods never act so. Those Cana- 
dians are fools. Some of them knob the 


‘rod at the top, which risks a deadly ex- 


plosion, instead of imperceptibly carrying 
down the current into the earth, as this 
sort of rod does. Mine is the only true 
rod. Look at it. Only one dollar a 
foot.” 

“This abuse of your own calling in 
another might make one distrustful with 
respect to yourself.” 

“Hark! ‘The thunder becomes less 
muttering. It is nearing us, and nearing 
the earth, too. Hark! One crammed 
crash! All the vibrations made one b 
nearness. Another flash. Hold!” 

“What do you?” I said, seeing him 
now, instantaneously relinquishing his 
staff, lean intently forward towards the 
window, with his right fore and middle 
fingers on his left wrist. 

But ere the words had well escaped 
me, another exclamation escaped him. 

“Crash! only three pulses—less than 
a third of a mile off—yonder, somewhere 
in that wood. I passed three stricken 
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oaks there, ripped out new and glittering. 
The oak draws lightning more than other 
timber, having iron in solution in its sap. 
Your floor here seems oak.” 

“ Heart-of-oak. From the peculiar 
time of your call upon me, I suppose you 
purposely select stormy weather for your 
journeys. When the thunder is roaring, 
you deem it an hour peculiarly favorable 
for producing impressions favorable to 
your trade.” 

“ Hark !—Awful !” 

“For one who would arm others with 
fearlessness, you seem unbeseemingly 
timorous yourself. Common men choose 
fair weather for their travels: you choose 
thunder-storms ; and yet ms 

“That I travel in thunder-storms, [ 
grant; but not without particular precau- 
tions, such as only a lightning-rod man 
may know. Hark! Quick—look at my 
specimen rod. Only one dollar a foot.” 

“A very fine rod, I dare say. But 
what are these particular precautions of 
yours? Yet first. let me close yonder 
shutters; the slanting rain is beating 
through the sash. I will bar up.” 

“ Are you mad? Know you not that 
yon iron bar is a swift conductor? De- 
sist.” 

“T will simply close the shutters then, 
and call my boy to bring me a wooden 
bar. Pray, touch the bell-pull there.” 

“Are you frantic? That bell-wire 
might blast you. Never touch bell-wire 
in a thunder-storm, nor ring a bell of any 
sort.” 

“Nor those in belfries? Pray, will 
you tell me where and how one may be 
safe in a time like this? Is there any 
part of my house I may touch with hopes 
of my life ? ” 

“There are; but not where you now 
stand. Come away from the wall. The 
current will sometimes run down a wall, 
and—a man being a better conductor than 
a wall—it would leave the wall and run 
into him. Swoop! That must have 
fallen very nigh. That must have been 
globular lightning.” 

“Very probably. Tell me at once, 
which is, in your opinion, the safest part 
of this house ?” 

“This room,, and this one spot in it 
where I stand. Come hither.” 

“ The reasons first.” 

“ Hark !—after the flash the gust—the 
sashes shiver—the house,*the house !— 
Come hither to me!” 

“The reasons, if you please.” 

* Come hither to me!” 

“Thank you again, I think I will try 
tiny old stand,—the hearth. And now 
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Mr. Lightning-rod-man. in the pauses of 
the thunder, be so good as to tell me your 
reasons for esteeming this one room of the 
house the safest, and your own one stand- 
point there the safest spot in it.” 

There was now a little cessation of the 
storm for a while. The Lightning-rod 
man seemed relieved, and replied :— 

“Your house is a one-storied house, 
with an attic and a cellar; this room is 
between. Hence its comparative safety. 
Because lightning sometimes passes from 
the clouds to the earth, and sometimes 
from the earth to the clouds. Do you 
comprehend ?—and I choose the middle 
of the room, because, if the lightning 
should strike the house at all, it would 
come down the chimney or walls; so, ob- 
viously, the further you are from them, 
the better. Come hither to me, now.” 

Presently. Something you just said, 
instead of alarming me, has strangely in- 
spired confidence.” 

“ What have I said ?” 

“You said that sometimes lightning 
flashes from the earth to the clouds.” 

“ Aye, the returning-stroke, as it is 
called; when the earth, being overcharged 
with the fluid, fiashes its supplies up- 
ward.” 

“The returning-stroke; that is, from 
earth to sky. Better and better. But 
come here on the hearth and dry your- 
self.” 

“T am better here, and better wet.” 

os How 2 ” . 

“It is the safest thing you can do— 
Hark, again !—to get yourself thoroughly 
drenched in a thunder-storm. Wet clothes 
are better conductors than the body ; and 
so, if the lightning strike, it might pass 
down the wet clothes without touching 
the body. The storm deepens again. 
Have you arug inthe house? Rugs are 
non-conductors. Get one, that I may 
stand on it here, and you too. The skies 
blacken—it is dusk at noon. Hark !— 
the rug, the rug!” 

I gave him one; while the hooded 
mountains seemed closing and tumbling 
into the cottage. 

“And now, since our being dumb will 
not help us,” said I, resuming my place, 
‘Jet me hear your precautions in travel- 
ling during thunder-storms.” 

* Wait till this one is passed.” 

“Nay, proceed with the precautions. 
You stand in the safest possible place ac- 
cording to your own account. Go on.” 

“ Briefly then. I avoid pine-trees, high 
houses, lonely barns, upland pastures, 
running water, flocks of cattle and sheep, 
acrowd of men. IfI travel on foot,—as 
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to-day—I do not walk fast; if in my 
buggy, I. touch not its back or sides; if 
on horseback, I dismount and lead the 
horse. But of all things, I avoid tall 
men.” 

“Do I dream? Man avoid man? and 
in danger-time too? ” 

“ Tall men in a thunder-storm I avoid. 
Are you so grossly ignorant as not to 
know, that the height of a six-footer is 
sufficient to discharge an electric cloud 
upon him? Are not lonely Kentuckians, 
ploughing. smit in the unfinished furrow ? 

ay, if the six-footer stand by running 
water, the cloud will sometimes select 
him as its conducter to that running 
water. Hark! Sure, yon black pinna- 
cle is split. Yes, a man is a good con- 
ductor. The lightning goes through and 
through a man, but only peels a tree. 
But sir, you have kept me so long an- 
swering your questions, that I have not 
yet come to business. Will you order 
one of my rods? Look at this specimen 
one? See: it is of the best of copper. 
Copper ’s the best conductor. Your 
- house is low ; but being upon the moun- 
tains, that lowness does not one whit de- 
press it. You mountaineers are most ex- 
posed. In mountainous countries the 
lightning-rod man should have most busi- 
ness. Look at the specimen, sir. One 
rod will answer for a house so small as 
this. Look over these recommendations. 
Only one rod, sir; cost, only twenty dol- 
lars. Hark! There go all the granite 
Taconics and Hoosics dashed together 
like pebbles. By the sound, that must 
have struck something. An elevation of 
five feet above the house, will protect 
twenty feet radius all about the rod. 
Only twenty dollars, sir—a dollar a foot. 
Hark !—Dreadful !—-Will you order ? 
Will you buy? Shall I put down your 
name? Think of being a heap of charred 
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offal, like a haltered horse burnt in his 
stall ;—and all in one flash ! ” 

“You pretended envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to and from 
Jupiter Tonans,” laughed I; “you mere 
man who come here to put you and your 
pipestem between clay pl sky. do you 
think that because you can strike a bit 
of green light from the Leyden jar, that 
you can thoroughly avert the supernal 
bolt? Your rod rusts, or breaks, and 
where are you? Who has empowered 
you, you Tetzel, to peddle round your in- 
dulgences from divine ordinations? The 
hairs of our heads are numbered, and the 
days of our lives. In thunder as in sun- 
shine, I stand at ease in the hands of my 
God. False negotiator, away! See, the 
scroll of the storm is rolled back; the 
house is unharmed; and in the\ blue 
heavens I read in the rainbow, that the 
Deity will not, of purpose, make war on 
man’s earth.” 

“Tmpious wretch!” foamed the stran- 
ger, blackening in the face as the rainbow 
beamed, “TI will publish your infidel no- 
tions.” 

“Begone! move quickly! if quickly 
you can, you that shine forth into sight 
in moist times like the worm.” 

The scowl grew blacker on his face ; 
the indigo-circles enlarged round his eyes 
as the storm rings round the midnight 
moon. He-sprang upon me; his tri- 
forked thing at my heart. 

I seized it; I snapped it; [ dashed it; 
I trod it; and dragging the dark light- 
ning-king out of my door, flung his el- 
bowed, copper sceptre after him. 

But spite of my treatment, and spite 
of my dissuasive talk of him to my 
neighbors, the Lightning-rod man still 
dwells in the land ; still travels in storm- 
time, and drives a brave trade with the 
fears of man. 
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ISRAEL POTTER; OR, FIFTY YEARS OF EXILE. 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


(Continued from page 75,) 


CHAPTER Iv. 


FURTHER WANDERINGS OF THE REFUGEE, WITH SOME 
ACOOUNT OF A GOOD KNIGHT OF BRENTFORD WHO 
BEFRIENDED HIM, 

f* nightfall on the third day, Israel had 

arrived within sixteen miles of the capi- 

tal. Once more he sought refuge in a 

barn. This time he found some hay, and 

flinging himself down procured a tolerable 
night’s rest. 

Bright and early he arose refreshed, 
with the pleasing prospect of reaching his 
destination ere noon: Encouraged to find 
himself now so far from his original pur- 
suers, Israel relaxed in his vigilance; and 
about ten o’clock while passing through 
the town of Staines suddenly encountered 
three soldiers. Unfortunately in exchang- 
ing clothes with the ditcher, he could not 
bring himself to include his shirt in the 
traffic; which shirt was a British navy 
shirt; a bargeman’s shirt; and though 
hitherto he had crumpled the blue collar 
out of sight, yet, as it appeared in the pre- 
sent instance, it was not thoroughly con- 
cealed. At any rate, keenly on the look- 
out for deserters, and made acute by hopes 
of reward for their apprehension, the sol- 
diers spied the fatal collar, and in an in- 
stant laid violent hands on the refugee. 

“ Hey lad!” said the foremost soldier, 
a corporal, “you are one of his majesty’s 
seamen ! come along with ye.” 

So, unable to give any satisfactory ac- 
count of himself, he was made prisoner on 
the spot. and soon after found himself 
handcuffed and locked up in the Round 
House of the place, a prison so called, ap- 
propriated to runaways, and those con- 
victed of minor offences. Day passed 
dinnerless and supperless in this dismal 
durance, and night came on. 

Israel had now been three days without 
food, except one two-penny loaf. The 
cravings of hunger now became sharper ; 
his spirits, hitherto arming him with forti- 
tude, began to forsake him. Taken cap- 
tive once again upon the very brink of 
reaching his goal, poor Israel was on 
the eve of falling into helpless despair. 
But he rallied, and considering that grief 
would only add to his calamity, sought 
with stubborn patience to habituate him- 
self to misery, but still hold aloof from de- 
spondency. He roused himself, and began 
to bethink him how to be extricated from 
this labyrinth. 


Two hours sawing across the grating 
of the window, ridded him of his hand- 
cuffs. Next came the door, secured luck- 
ily with only a haspand padlock. Thrust- 
ing the bolt of his handcuffs through a 
small window in the door, he succeeded 
in forcing the hasp and regaining his 
liberty about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Not long after sunrise, he passed nigh 
Brentford, some six or seven miles from 
the capital. So great was his hunger that 
downright starvation seemed before him. 
He chewed grass, and swallowed it. Upon 
first escaping from the hulk, six English 
pennies was all the money he had. With 
two of these he had bought a small loaf 
the day after fleeing the inn. The other 
four still remained in his pocket, not hav- 
ing met with a good opportunity to dis- 
pose of them for food. 

Having torn off the collar of his shirt, 
and flung it into a hedge, he ventured to 
accost a respectable carpenter ata pale 
fence, about a mile this side of Brentford, 
to whom his deplorable situation now 
induced him to apply for work. The 
man did not wish himself to hire, but said , 
that if he (Israel), understood farming or 
gardening, he might perhaps procure work 
from Sir John Millet, whose seat, he said, 
was not remote. He added that the 
knight was in the habit of employing 
many men at that season of the year: so 
he stood a fair chance. 

Revived a little by this prospect of re- 
lief, Israel starts in quest of the gentle- 
man’s seat, agreeably to the direction 
received. But he mistook his way, and 
proceeding up a gravelled and beautifully 
decorated walk, was terrified at catching 
a glimpse of a number of soldiers throng- 
ing agarden. He made an instant retreat 
before being espied in turn. No wild crea-» 
ture of the American wilderness could 
have been more panic struck by a fire- 
brand, than at this period hunted Israel 
was by ared coat. It afterwards appeared 
that this garden was the Princess Amelia’s, 

Taking another path. ere long he came 
to some laborers shovelling gravel. These 
proved to be men employed by Sir John. 
By them he was directed towards the 
house, when the knight was pointed out 
to him, walking bareheaded in the inclo- 
sure with several guests. Having heard 
the rich man of England charged with all 
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sorts of domineering qualities, Israel felt 
no little misgiving in approaching to an 
audience with so imposing a stranger. 
But screwing up his courage, he advanced ; 
while seeing him coming all rags and tat- 
ters, the group of gentlemen stood in some 
wonder awaiting what so singular a phan- 
tom might want. 

“Mr. Millet,” said Israel, bowing to- 
wards the bareheaded gentleman. 

“ Ha, —who are you, pray ?” 

“A poor fellow, sir, in want of work.” 

“ A wardrobe too, I should say,” smiled 
one of the guests, of a very youthful, pros- 
perous, and dandified air. 

“ Where’s your hoe? ” said Sir John. 

* T have none, sir.” 

* Any money to buy one?” 

“ Only four English pennies, sir.” 

“ English pennies. What other sort 
would you have ? ” 

“ Why China pennies to be sure,” laugh- 
ed the youthful gentleman. “ See his long, 


yellow hair behind ; he looks like a China- - 


man. Some broken-down Mandarin. 
Pity he’s no crown to his old hat; if he 
had, he might pass it round, and make 
eight pennies of his four.” 

“Will you hire me, Mr. Millet?” said 
Israel. 

“Ha! that’s queer again,” cried the 
knight. 

“Hark ye fellow,” said a brisk servant, 
approaching from the porch, “ this is Sir 
John Millet.” 

Seeming to take pity on his seeming 
ignorance, as well as on his undisputable 
poverty, the good knight now told Israel 
that if he would come the next morning, 
he would see him supplied with a hoe, and 
moreover would hire him. 

It would be hard to express the satis- 
faction of the wanderer, at receiving this 
encouraging reply. Emboldened by it, he 
now returns towards a baker’s he had 
spied, and bravely marching in, flings 
down all four pennies, and demands bread. 
Thinking he would not have any more food 
till next morning, Israel resolved to eat 
only one of the pair of two-penny loaves. 
But having demolished one, it so sharpen- 
ed his longing, that yielding to the irre- 
sistible temptation, he bolted down the 
second loaf to keep the other company. 

After resting under a hedge, he saw the 
sun far descended, and so prepared him- 
self for another hard night. Waiting till 
dark, he crawled into an old carriage- 
house, finding nothing there but a disman- 
tled old phaeton. Into this he climbed, 
and curling himself up like a carriage-dog, 
endeavored ito sleep. But unable to en- 
dure the constraint of such a bed, got out, 
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and stretched himself on the bare boards of 
the floor. 

No sooner was light in the east, than 
he hastened to await the commands of 
one, who, his instinct told him, was des- 
tined to prove his benefactor. On his 
father’s farm accustomed to rise with the 
lark, Israel was surprised to discover as 
he approached the house, that no soul was 
astir. It was four o’clock. For a con- 
siderable time he walked back and forth 
before the portal, ere any one appeared. 
The tirst riser was a man-servant of the 
household, who informed Israel that seven 
o’clock was the hour the people went to 
their work. Soon after, he met an hostler 
of the place, who gave him permission to 
lie on some straw in an outhouse. There 
he enjoyed a sweet sleep till awakened at 
seven o’clock, by the sounds of aetivity 
around him. 

Supplied by the overseer of- the men 
with a large iron fork and a hoe, he fol- 
lowed the hands into the field. He was 
so weak, he could hardly support his tools. 
Unwilling to expose his debility, he yet 
could not succeed in concealing it. At 
least to avoid worse imputations, he con- 
fessed the cause. His companions regard- 
ed him with compassion, and exempted 
him from the severer toil. 

About noon, the knight visited his work- 
men. Noticing that Israel made little 
progress, he said to him, that though he 
had long arms and broad shoulders, yet 
he was feigning himself to be a very weak 
man, or otherwise must in reality be so. 

Hereupon one of the laborers standing 
by, informed the gentleman how it was 
with Israel ; when immediately the knight 
put a shilling into his hands, and bade him 
go to a little road-side inn, which was 
nearer than the house, and buy him bread 
and a pot of beer. Thus refreshed he re- 
turned to the band, and toiled with them 
till four o’clock, when the day’s work was 
over. 

Arrived at the house, he there again 
saw his employer, who after attentively 
eyeing him without speaking, bade a meal 
be prepared for him ; when the maid pre- 
senting a smaller supply than her kind 
master deemed necessary, she was ordered 
to return and bring out the entire dish. 
But aware of the danger ,of sudden reple- 
tion of heavy food to one in his condition, 
Israel, previously recruited by the frugal 
meal at the inn, partook but sparingly. 
The repast was spread on the grass, and 
being over, the good knight again looking 
inquisitively at Israel, ordered a comfort- 
able bed to be laid in the barn; and here 
Israel spent a capital night. 
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After breakfast, next. morning, he was 
proceeding to go with the laborers to their 
work, when his employer approaching him 
with a benevolent air, bade him return to 
his couch, and there remain till he had 
slept his fill, and was in a better state to 
resume his labors. 

Upon coming forth again a little after 
noon, he found Sir John walking alone in 
the grounds. Upon discovering him, 
Israel would have retreated, fearing that 
he might intrude; but beckoning him to 
advance, the knight, as Israel drew nigh, 


fixed on him such a penetrating glance, ’ 


that our poor hero quaked to the core. 
Neither was his dread of detection re- 
lieved by the knight’s now calling in a 
loud voice for one from the house. Israel 
was just on the point of fleeing, when 
overhearing the words of the master to 
the servant who now appeared, all dread 
departed : 

“Bring hither some wine ! ” 

It presently came; by order of the 
knight the salver was set down on agreen 
bank near by, and the servant retired. 

“ My poor fellow,” said Sir John, now 
pouring out a glass of wine, and handing 
it to Israel, “ I perceive that you are an 
American ; and, if I am not mistaken, 
you are an escaped prisoner of war. But 
no fear—drink the wine.” 

“Mr. Millet,” exclaimed Israel aghast, 
the untasted wine trembling in his hand, 
“Mr. Millet, I——” 

“ Mr. Millet—there it is again. Why 
don’t you say Sir John like the rest ?” 

“Why, sir—pardon me—but somehow, 
I can’t. I’ve tried; but I can’t. You 
won’t betray me for that ?” 

“ Betray—poor fellow! Hark ye, your 
history is doubtless a secret which you 
would not wish to divulge to a stranger ; 
but whatever happens to you, I pledge 
you my honor I will never betray you.” 

“God bless you for that, Mr. Millet.” 

“Come, come; call me by my right 
name. I am not Mr. Millet. You have 
said Sir to me; and no doubt you have 
a thousand times said John to other 
people. Now can’t you couple the two ? 
Try once. Come. Only Sir and then 
John—Sir John—that’s all. 

“ John—I can’t—Sir, sir !—your par- 
don. I didn’t mean that.” 

“My good fellow,” said the knight 
looking sharply upon Israel, “ tell me, are 
all your countrymen like you ? If so, it’s 
no use fighting them. To that effect, I 
must write to his Majesty myself. Well, 
I excuse you from Sir Johnning me. 
But tell me the truth, are you not a sea- 
faring man, and lately a prisoner of war?” 
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Israel frankly confessed it, and told his 
whole story. The knight listened with 
much interest; and at its conclusion, 
warned Israel to beware of the soldiers ; 
for Hye oy sr or of ie ter the 
royal family being in the neighborhood, 
the red-coats abounded hereabouts. 

“T do not wish unnecessarily to speak 
against my own countrymen,” he added, 
“T but plainly speak for your good. The 
soldiers you meet prowling on the roads, 
are not fair specimens of the army. 
They are a set of mean, dastardly banditti; 
who, to obtain their fee, would betray 
their best friends. Once more, I warn 
you against them: But enough ; follow 
me now to the house, and as you tell me 
you have exchanged clothes before now, 
you can do it again. What say you? t 
will give you coat and breeches for your 


Thus generously supplied with clothes, 
and other comforts by the good knight, 
and implicitly relying upon the honor of 
so kind-hearted a man, Israel cheered up, 
and in the course of two or three weeks 
had so fattened his flanks, that he was 
able completely to fill Sir John’s old 
buckskin breeches, which at first had 
hung but loosely about him. 

He was assigned to an occupation 
which removed him from the other work- 
men. The strawberry bed was put under 
his sdle charge. And often, of mil 
sunny afternoons, the knight, genial an 
gentle with dinner, would stroll bare- 
headed to the pleasant strawberry bed, 
and have nice little confidential chats 
with Israel ; while Israel, charmed by the 
patriarchal demeanor of this true Abra- 
hamic gentleman, with a smile on his lip, 
and tears of gratitude in his eyes, offered 
him, from time to time, the plumpest 
berries of the bed. 

When the strawberry season was over. 
other parts of the grounds were assigned 
him. And so six months elapsed, when, 
- om recommendation of Sir John, 

srael procured a berth in the 
den of the Prkdeod demain We 

So completely now had recent events 
metamorphosed him in all outward things, 
that few suspected him of being any other 
than an Englishman. Not even the 
knight’s domestics. But in the princess’s 
garden, being obliged to work in company 
with many other laborers, the war 
was often a topic of discussion among 
them. And “the d—d Yankee rebels” 
were not seldom the object of scurrilous 
remark. Illy could the exile brook 
in silence such insults upon the country 
for which he had bled, and for whose 
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honored sake he was that very instant a 
sufferer. More than once, his indigna- 
tion came very nigh getting the better of 
his prudence. He longed for the war to 
end, that, he might but speak a little bit 
of his mind. 

Now the superintendent of the garden 
was a harsh, overbearing man. The 
workmen with tame servility endured his 
worst affronts. But Israel, bred among 
mountains, found it impossible to restrain 
himself when made the undeserved object 
of pitiless epithets. Ere two months went 
by, he quitted the service of the princess, 
and engaged himself to a farmer in a 
small village not far from Brentford. But 
hardly had he been here three weeks, 
when a rumor again got afloat, that he 
was a Yankee prisonerof war. Whence 
this report arose he could never discover. 
No sooner did it reach the ears of the 
soldiers, than they were on the alert. 
Luckily Israel was apprised of their 
intentions in time. But he was hard 
pushed. He was hunted after with a 
perseverance worthy a less ignoble cause. 
He had many hairbreadth escapes. Most 
assuredly he would have been captured, 
had it not been for the secret good offices 
of a few individuals, who, perhaps, were 
not unfriendly to the American side of 
the question, though they durst not 
avow it. 

Tracked one night by the soldiers to 
the house of one of these friends, in whose 
garret he was concealed: he was obliged 
to force the skuttle, and running along the 
roof, passed to those of adjoining houses 
to the number of ten or twelve, finally 
succeeding in making his escape. 


CHAPTER V. 


ISRAEL IN THE LION'S DEN. 


Harassep day and night, hunted from 
food and sleep, driven from hole to hole 
like a fox in the woods; with no chance 
to earn an hour’s wages; he was at last 
advised by one whose sincerity he could 
not doubt, to apply, on the good word of 
Sir John Millet, for a berth as laborer in 
the King’s Gardens at Kew. There, it 
was said, he would be entirely safe, as no 
soldier durst approach those premises to 
molest any soul therein employed. It 
struck the poor exile as curious, that the 
very den of the British lion, the private 
grounds of the British King, should be 
commended to a refugee as his securest 
asylum. 

His nativity carefully concealed, and 
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being personally introduced to the chief 
gardener by one who well knew him, 
armed too with a line from Sir John, and 
recommended by his introducer as un- 
commonly expert at horticulture ; Israel 
was soon installed as keeper of certain 
less private plants and walks of the park. 

It was here, to one of his near country 
retreats, that, coming from perplexities of 
state—leaving far behind him the dingy 
old bricks of St. James—George the 
Third was wont to walk up and down 
beneath the long arbors formed by the 
interlockings of lofty trees. 

More than once, raking the gravel, 
Israel through intervening foliage would 
catch peeps in some private but parallel 
walk, of that lonely figure, not more 
shadowy with overhanging leaves than 
with the shade of royal meditations. 

Unauthorized and abhorrent thoughts 
will sometimes invade the best human 
heart. Seeing the monarch unguarded 
before him; remembering that the war 
was imputed more to the self-will of 
the King than to the willingness of par- 
liament or the nation; and calling to 
mind all his own sufferings growing out 
of that war, with all the calamities of his 
country ; dim impulses, such as those to 
which the regicide Ravaillac yielded, 
would shoot balefully across the soul of 
the exile. But thrusting Satan behind 
him, Israel vanquished all such tempta- 
tions. Nor did these ever more disturb 
him, after his one chance conversation 
with the monarch. 

As he was one day gravelling a little 
bye-walk ; wrapped in thought, the King 
turning a clump of bushes, suddenly 
brushed Israel’s person. 

Immediately Israel touched his hat— 
but did not remove it—bowed, and was 
retiring ; when something in his air ar- 
rested the King’s attention. 

“You aint an Englishman,—no Eng- 
lishman—no no.” 

Pale as death, Israel tried to answer 
something; but knowing not what to 
say, stood frozen to the ground. 

“You are a Yankee—a Yankee,” said 
the King again in his rapid and half- 
stammering way. 

Again Israel assayed to reply, but could 
not. What could he say? Could he lie 
to a King? 

“Yes, yes,—you are one of that stub- 
born race,—that very stubborn race 
What brought you here?” 

“The fate of war, sir.” 

“May it please your Majesty,” said a 
low cringing voice, approaching, “this 
man is in the walk against orders. There 
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is some mistake, may it please your ma- 
jesty. Quit the walk, blockhead,” he 
hissed at Israel. 

It was one of the junior gardeners who 
thus spoke. It seems that Israel had 
mistaken his directions that morning. 

“Slink, you dog,” hissed the gardener 
again to Israel; then aloud to the king, 
“A mistake of the man, I assure your 
majesty.” 

“Go you.away—away with ye, and 
leave him with me,” said the king. 

Waiting a moment, till the man was 
out of hearing, the king again turned upon 
Israel. 

“Were you at Bunker Hill ?—that 
bloody Bunker Hill—eh, eh ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” , 

“ Fought like a devil—like a very devil, 
I suppose ? ” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Helped flog—helped flog my sol- 
diers 2?” 

“ Yes, sir; but very sorry to do it.” 

“ Eh ?—eh ?—how’s that ?” 

“T took it to be my sad duty, sir.” 

“Very much mistaken— very much 
mistaken indeed: Why do ye sir me ?7— 
eh? I’m your king—your king.” 

“ Sir,” said Israel firmly, but with deep 
respect, “I have no king.” 

The king darted his eye incensedly for 
a moment; but without quailing, Israel, 
now that all was out, still stood with 
mute respect beforehim. The king, turn- 
ing suddenly, walked rapidly away from 
Israel a moment, but presently returning 
with a less hasty pace, said, “ You are 
rumored to be a spy=a spy, or something 
of that sort—aint you? But I know 
you are not—no, no. You are a runaway 
prisoner-of-war, eh ? You have sought 
this place te be safe from pursuit, eh ? 
eh? Is it not so?—eh? eh? eh?” 

“ Sir, it is.” 

“Well, ye’re an honest rebel—rebel, 
yes, rebel. Hark ye, hark. Say nothing 
of this talk to any one. And hark again. 
So long as ye remain here at Kew, I shall 
see that you are safe—safe.” 

“ God bless your majesty !” 

“ Eh 2 ” 

“ God bless your noble majesty ! ” 

“ Come—come—come,” smiled the king 
in delight, “I thought I could conquer ye 
—conquer ye.” 

“Not the king, but the king’s kindness, 
your majesty.” 

“ Join my army—army.” 

Sadly looking down, Israel silently 
shook ‘his head. 

“You won't? Well, gravel the walk 
then—gravel away. Very stubborn race 
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—very stubborn race indeed—very—very 


—very.” 5 

And still growling, the magnanimous 
lion departed. 

How the monarch came by his know- 
Iedge of so humble an exile, whether 
through that swift insight into individual 
character said to form one of the miracu- 
lous qualities transmitted with a crown, 
or whether some of the rumors prevgiling 
outside of the garden had come to his 
ear. Israel could never determine. Very 
probably, though, the latter was the case, 
inasmuch as some vague shadowy report 
of Israel not being an Englishman, had a 
little previous to his interview with the 
king, been communicated to several of the 
inferior gardeners. Without any im- 
peachment of Israel’s fealty to his coun- 
try, it must still be narrated, that from 
this his familiar audience with George the 
Third, he went away with very favorable 
views of that monarch. Israel now 


thought that it could not be the warm 
heart of the king, but the cold heads of 
his lords in council, that persuaded him 
so tyrannically to persecute America. 
Yet hitherto the precise contrary of this 
had been Israel’s opinion, agreeably to the 
popular prejudice throughout New Eng- 
land. 


_ Thus we see what strange and powerful 
magic resides in a crown, and how subtl 
that cheap and easy magnanimity, which. 
in private belongs to most kings, may 
operate on good-natured and unfortunate 
souls. Indeed, had it not been for the 
peculiar disinterested fidelity of our ad- 
venturer’s patriotism, he would have soon 
sported the red coat; and perhaps under 
the immediate patronage of his royal 
friend, been advanced in time to no mean 
rank in the army of Britain. Nor in that 
case would we have had to follow him, as 
at last we shall, through long, long years 
of obscure and penurious wandering. 
Continuing in the service of the king’s 
gardeners at Kew, until a season came- 
when the work of the garden required a. 
less number of laborers; Israel, with. 
several others, was discharged; and the 
day after, engaged himself for a few 
months to a farmer in the neighborhood 
where he had been last employed. But 
hardly a week had gone by, when the old. 
story of his. being a rebel, or a runaway 
prisoner, or a Yankee! or a spy, began to 
be revived with added malignity. Like 
bloodhounds, the soldiers were once more 
on the track. The houses where he har- 
bored were many times searched; but 
thanks to the fidelity of a few earnest 
well-wishers, and to his own unsleeping 
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vigilance and activity, the hunted fox still 
continued to elude apprehension. To such 
extremities of harassment, however, did 
this incessant pursuit subject him, that in 
a, fit of despair he was ahout to surrender 
himself, and submit to his fate, when 
eaneate seasonably interposed in his 
favor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ISRAEL MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF CERTAIN SE- 
ORET FRIENDS OF AMERICA, ONF OF THEM BEING 
THE FAMOUS AUTHOR OF THE “ DIVERSIONS OF PUR- 
LEY.” THESE DESPATCH HIM ON A SLY ERRAND 
AOROSS THE CHANNEL, 


Ar this period, though made the victims 
indeed of British oppression, yet the colo- 
nies were not totally without friends in 
Britain. It was but natural that when 
Parliament itself held’ patriotic and gift- 
ed men, who not.only recommended 
conciliatory measures, but likewise de- 
nounced the war as monstrous; it was 
but natural that throughout the nation 
at large there should be many private in- 
dividuals cherishing similar sentiments ; 
and some who made no scruple clandes- 
tinely to act upon them. 

Late one night while hiding in a far- 
mer’s granary, Israel saw a man with a 
lantern approaching. He was about to 
flee, when the man hailed him in a well- 
known voice, bidding him have no fear. 
It was the farmer himself. He carried 
a message to Israel from a gentleman of 
Brentford, to the effect, that the reftigee 
was earnestly requested to repair on the 
following evening to that gentleman’s 
mansion. 

At first Israel was disposed to surmise 
that either the farmer was playing him 
false, or else his honest credulity had 
been imposed upon by evil-minded per- 
sons. At any rate, he regarded the mes- 
sage as a decoy, and for half an hour re- 
fused to credit its sincerity. But at 
length he was induced to think a little 
better of it. The gentleman giving the 
invitation was one Squire Woodcock, of 
Brentford, whose loyalty to the king, 
had been under suspicion ; so at least the 
farmer averred. This latter information 
was not without its effect. 

At nightfall on the following day, be- 
ing disguised in strange clothes by the 
farmer, Israel stole from his retreat, and 
after a few hours’ walk, arrived before 
the ancient brick house of the Squire; 
who opening the door in person, and 
learning who it was that stood there, at 
once assured Israel in the most solemn 
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manner, that no foul play was intended. 
So the wanderer suffered himself to en- 
ter, and be conducted to a private cham- 
ber in the rear of the mansion, where 
were seated two other gentlemen, atti 

in the manner of that age, in long 
coats, with smallclothes, and shoes with 
silver buckles. 

“JT am John Woodcock,” said the host, 
“and these gentlemen are Horne Tooke 
and James Bridges. All three of us are 
friends to America. We have heard of 
you for some weeks past, and inferring 
from your conduct, that you must bea 
Yankee of the true blue stamp, we have 
resolved to employ you in a way which 
you cannot but gladly approve ; for sure- 
ly, though an exile, you are still willing 
to serve your country; if not asa sailor 
or soldier, yet as a traveller?” 

“Tell me how I may do it ?” demand- 
ed Israel, not completely at ease. 

“At that in good time,” smiled the 
Squire. “The point is now—do you 
repose confidence in my statements ?” 

Israel glanced inquiringly upon the 
Squire ; then upon his companions; and 
meeting the expressive, éhthusiastic, can- 
did countenance of Horne Tooke—then 
in the first honest ardor of his political 
career—turned to the Squire, and said, 
“Sirf I believe what you have said. 
Tell me now what I am to do?” 

“Oh, there is just nothing to be done 
to-night,” said the Squire ; “ nor for some 
days to come perhap8, but we wanted to 
have you prepared.” 

And hereupon he. hinted to his guest 
rather vaguely of his general intention ; 
and that over, begged him to entertain 
them with some account of his adven- 
tures since he first took up arms for his 
country. To this Israel had no objec- 
tions in the world, since all men love to 
tell the tale of hardships endured in a 
righteous cause. But ere beginning his 
story, the Squire refreshed him with 
some cold beef, laid in a snowy napkin, 
and a glass of Perry, and thrice during 
the narration of the adventures, pressed 
him with additional draughts. 

But after his second glass, Israel de- 
clined to drink more, mild as the bever- 
age was. For he noticed, that not only 
did the three gentlemen listen with the 
utmost interest to his story, but likewise 
interrupted him with questions and cross- 
questions in the most pertinacious man- 
ner. So this led him to be on his guard, 
not being absolutely certain yet, as to 
who they might really be, or what was 
their real design. But as it turned out, 
Squire Woodcock and his friends only 
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sought to satisfy themselves thoroughly, 
before making their final disclosures, that 
the exile was one in whom implicit con- 
fidence might be placed. 

And to this desirable conclusion they 
eventually came; for upon the ending of 
Israel’s story, after expressing their sym- 
pathies for his hardships, and applauding 
his generous patriotism in so patiently 
enduring adversity, as well as singing 
the praises of his gallant fellow-soldiers 
of Bunker Hill; they openly revealed 
their scheme. They wished to know, 
whether Israel would undertake a trip 
to Paris, to carry an important message 
—shortly to be received for transmission 
through them—to Doctor Franklin, then 
in that capital. 

“ All your expenses shall be paid, not to 
speak of a compensation besides,” said 
the Squire; “will you go?” 

“IT must think of it,” said Israel, not 
yet wholly confirmed in his mind. But 
once more he cast his glance on Horne 
Tooke, and his irresolution was gone. 

The Squire now informed Israel that, to 
avoid suspicions, it would be necessary 
for him to remove to another place until 
the hour at which he should start for 
Paris. They enjoined upon him the spro- 
foundest secresy; gave him a guinea, 
with a letter for a gentleman in White 
Waltham, town some miles from Brent- 
ford, which point they begged him to 
reach as soon as possible, there to tarry 
for further instructions. 

Having informed him of thus much, 
Squire Woodcock asked him to hold out 
his right foot. 

“What for?” said Israel. 

“Why, would you not like to have a 
pairof new boots against your return?” 
smiled Horne Tooke. 

“Oh yes; no objections at all,” said 
Israel. 

“Well then, let the boot-maker 
sure you.” smiled Horne Tooke. 

“Do you do it, Mr. Tooke,’ saia the 
Squire, “you measure men’s parts better 
than I.” 

“Hold out your foot, my good friend,” 
said Horne Tooke—“there—now let’s 
measure your heart.” 

“For that, measure me round -the 
chest,” said Israel. ; 

“Just the man we want,” said .Mr. 
Bridges, triumphantly. 

“Give him another glass of wine, 
Squire,” said Horne Tooke. 

Exchanging the farmer’s clothes for 
still another disguise, Israel now set out 
immediately, on foot, for his destination, 
having received minute directions as to 


mea- 
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his road ; and arriving in White Waltham 
on the following morning, was very cordi- 
ally received by the gentleman to whom 
he carried the letter. This person, an- 
yooe of the active English friends of 
meri mendepute ar knowled 
of late ” om in that land. To him 
Israel was indebted for much entertaining 
information. After remaining some ten 
days at this place, word came from Squire 
WwW k, requiring Israel’s immediate 
return, stating the hour at which he must 
arrive at the house, namely, two o’clock 
on the following morning. So, after ans 
other night’s solitary trudge across the 
country, the wanderer was welcomed by 
the same three gentlemen as before, 
seated in the same room. 

“The time has now come,” said Squire 
Woodcock. “You must start this morn- 
ing for Paris. Take off your shoes.” 

“ Am I to steal from here to Paris on 
my stocking-feet?” said Israel, whose 
late easy good living at White Waltham 
had not failed to bring out the good-na- 
tured and mirthful part of him, even 
as his prior experiences had produced. for 
the most part, something like a contrary 
result. 

“Oh no,” smiled Horne Tooke, who al- 
ways lived well; “we have seven-league- 
boots for you. Don’t you remember my 
measuring you?” 

Hereupon going to the closet, the Squire 
brought out a pair of new boots. They 
were fitted with false heels. Unscrewing 
these, the Squire showed Israel the papers 
concealed beneath. They were of a fine 
tissuey fibre, and contained much writing 
in a very small compass. The boots—it 
need hardly be said—had been particu- 
larly made for the occasion. 

“Walk across the room with them,” 
said the Squire, when Israel had pulled 
them on. ‘ 

“He'll surely be discovered,” smiled 
Horne Tooke. “Hark, how he creaks.” 

“Come, come, it’s too serious a matter 
for joking,” said the Squire. “Now my 
fine fellow, be cautious, be sober, be vigi- 
lant, and above all things be speedy.” 

Being furnished now with all requisite 
directions, and a supply of money, Israel 
taking leave of Mr. Tooke and Mr. 
Bridges, was secretly conducted down 
stairs by the Squire, and in five minutes’ 
time was on his way to Charing Cross in 
London; where taking the post-coach for 
Dover, he thence went in a packet to 
Calais, and in fifteen minutes after.land- 


> ing. was being wheeled over French soil 


towards Paris. He arrived there in safe- 
ty, and freely declaring himself an Amer- 


. 
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ican, the peculiarly friendly relations of 
the two nations at that period, procured 
him kindly attentions even from strangers, 


CHAPTER VIL 
AFTER A UURIOUS ADVENTURE UPON THE PONT NEUP, 
ISRAEL ENTERS THE PRESENCE OF THE RENOWNED 
SAGE, DR. FRANKLIN, WHOM HE FINDS RIGHT LEARN- 

EDLY AND MULTIFARIOUSLY EMPLOYED. 
Fotiowine the directions given him at 
the place where the diligence stopped, 
Israel was crossing the Pont Neuf, to 
find Doctor Franklin, when he was sud- 
denly called to by a man standing on one 
side of the bridge, ats under the eques- 
trian statue of Henry IV. 

The man had a small, shabby-looking 
box before him on the ground, with a box 
of blacking on one side of it, and several 
shoe-brushes upon the other. Holding 
another brush in his hand, he politely sec- 
onded his verbal invitation by gracefully 
flourishing the brush in the air. 

“ What do you want of me, neighbor?” 
said Israel, pausing in somewhat uneasy 
astonishment. 

“Ah Monsieur,” exclaimed the man, 
and with voluble politeness he ran on with 
a long string of French, which of course 
was all Greek to poor Israel. But what 
his language failed to convey, his gestures 
now made very plain. Pointing to the 
wet muddy state of the bridge, splashed 
by a recent rain, and then to the feet of 
the wayfarer, and lastly to the brush in 
his hand, he appeared to be deeply re- 
gretting that a gentleman of Israel’s oth- 
erwise imposing appearance, should be 
seen abroad with unpolished boots, offer- 
ing at the same time to remove their 
blemishes. 

“Ah Monsieur, Monsieur,” cried the 
man, at last running up to Israel. And 
with tender violence he forced him tow- 
ards the box, and lifting this unwilling 
customer’s right foot thereon, was pro- 
ceeding vigorously to work, when sud- 
denly illuminated by a dreadful suspicion, 
Israel, fetching the box a terrible kick, 
took to his false heels and ran like mad 
over the bridge. 

Incensed that his politeness should re- 
ceive such an ungracious return, the man 
ag which but confirming Israel in 

suspicions, he ran all the faster, and 
thanks to his fleetness, soon succeeded i in 
escaping his pursuer. 

Arrived at last at the street and the 
house, to which he had been directed ; 
in reply to his summons, the gate, very 
strangely of itself, swung open ; and much 
astonished at this unlooked-for sort of 
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enchantment, Israel entered a wide vault- 
ed passage leading to an open court with- 
in. While he was wondering that no soul 
appeared, suddenly he was hailed from a 
dark little window, where sat an old man 
cobbling shoes, while an old woman stand- 
ing b side, was thrusting her head 
into the passage, intently eyeing the stran- 
ger. They proved to be the porter and 
portress; the latter of whom, upon hear- 
ing his summons, had invisibly thrust 
open the gate to Israel, by means of a 
spring communicating with the little 
apartment. 

Upon hearing the name of Doctor 
Franklin mentioned, the old woman. all 
alacrity, hurried out of her den, and with 
much courtesy showed Israel across the 
court, up three flights of stairs, toa door 
in the rear of the spacious byilding. 
There she left him while Israel knocked. 

“Come in,” said a voice. - 

And immediately Israel stood in the 
presence of the venerable Doctor Frank- 
lin. 

Wrapped in a rich dressing-gown—a 
fanciful present from an admiring Mar- 
chesa—curiously embroidered with al- 
gebraic figures like a conjuror’s robe, and 
with a skull-cap of black satin on his hive 
of a head, the man of gravity was seated 
ata huge claw-footed old table, round as 
the zodiac. It was covered with printed 
papers; files of documents; rolls of 
MSS.; stray bits of strange models in 
wood and metal ; odd-looking pamphlets 
in various languages; and all sorts of 
books ; including many presentation-co- 
pies; embracing history, mechanics, diplo- 
macy, agriculture, political economy, met- 
aphysics, meteorology, and geometry. 
The walls had a necromantic look ; hung 
round with barometers of kifferent kinds ; $ 
drawings of surprising inventions ; wide 
maps of far countries in the New World, 
containing vast empty spaces in the mid- 
dle, with the word DES ERT diffusely 
printed there, so as to span five-and-twen- 
ty degrees of longitude with only two 
eyllables, —which printed word however 
bore a vigorous pen-mark, in the Doctor’s 
hand, drawn straight through it, as if in 
summary repeal of it ; crowded topogra- 
phical and trigonometrical charts of vari- 
ous parts of Europe; with geometrical 
diagrams, and endless other surprising 
hangings and upholstery of science. 

The chamber itself bore evident marks 
of antiquity. One part of the rough-fin- 
ished wall was sadly cracked ; and covered 
with dust, looked dim and dark. But the 
aged inmate, though wrinkled as — 
looked neat and hale. Both wall 
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sage were compounded of like materials, 
—lime and dust; both, too, were old; 
but while the rude natn ye wall had 
no painted lustre to shed off all fadings 
patos and still keep fresh without, 
though with long eld its core decayed: 
the living lime and dust of the 

was frescoed with defensive bloom of his 
soul, 

The weather was warm ; likesome old 
West India hogshead on the wharf, the 
whole chamber buzzed with flies. But 
the sapient inmate sat still and cool in 
the midst. Absorbed in some other world 
of his occupations and thoughts, these 
insects, like daily cark and did not 
seem one whit to annoy him. tt was a 
goodly sight to see this serene, cool and 
ripe old philosopher, who by sharp inqui- 
sition of man in the street, and then long 
meditating upon him, surrounded by all 
these queer old implements, charts and 
books, had grown at last so wondrous 
wise. There he sat, quite motionless 
among those restless flies; and, with a 
sound like the low noon murmur of foli- 
age in the woods, turning over the leaves 
of some ancient and tattered folio, with 
a binding dark and shaggy as the bark of 
any old oak. It seemed as if supernatu- 
ral lore must needs pertain to this grave- 
ly, ruddy personage; at least far mag 
pleasant wit, and working wisdom. Ol 
age seemed in nowise to have dulled him, 
but to have sharpened; just as old din- 

-ner-knives—so they be of good steel— 
wax keen, spear-pointed, and elastic as 
whale-bone with long usage. Yet though 
he was thus lively and vigorous to behoid, 
spite of his seventy-two years (his exact 
date at the time) somehow, the incredible 
seniority of an antediluvian seemed his. 
Not the years of the calendar wholly, but 
also the years of sapience. His white 
hairs and mild brow, spoke of the future 
as well as the past. He seemed to be 
seven score years old ; that is, three-score 
and ten of prescience added to three score 
and ten of remembrance, makes just seven 
score years in all. 

But when Israel stepped within the 
chamber, he lost the complete effect of all 
this; for the sage’s back, not his face, was 
turned to him. 

So, intent on his errand, hurried and 
heated with his recent run, our courier 
entered the room, inadequately impress- 
ed, for the time, by either it or its occupant. 

“ Bon jour, bon jour, monsieur,” said 
the man of wisdom, in a cheerful voice, 
but too busy to turn round just then. 

“ How do you do, Doctor Franklin,” 
said Israel, 
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“ Ah! I smell Indian corn,” said the 
Doctor, turning round quickly on his 
chair. “A countryman; sit down, my 
good sir. Well, what news? Special?” 

“ Wait a minute, sir,” said Israel, step- 
ping across the room towards a chair. 

ow there was no carpet on the floor, 
which was of dark-colored wood, set in 
lozenges, and slippery with wax, after the 
usual French style. As Israel walked 
this slippery floor, his unaccustomed feet 
slid about very strangely, as if walking 
on ice, so that he came very near falli 

“?Pears to me you have rather high 
heels to your boots,” said the grave man 
of utility, looking sharply down through 
his spectacles; “ Don’t you know that it’s 
both wasting leather and endangerin 
— limbs, to wear such high heels ? 

ave thought at my first leisure, to write 
a little pamphlet against that very abuse. 
But pray, what are you doing now? Do 
your boots pinch you, my friend, that 
you Ifit one foot from the floor that 
way ?” 

At this moment, Israel having seated 
himself, was just putting his right foot 
across his left knee. 

“How foolish,” continued the wise man, 
“for a rational creature to wear tight 
boots. Had nature intended rational crea- 
tures should so do, she would have made 
the foot of solid bone, or perhaps of solid 
iron, instead of bone, muscle, and flesh.— 
But,—I see. Hold!” 

And springing to his own slippered 
feet, the venerable sage hurried to the 
door and shot-to the bolt. Then drawing 
the curtain carefully across the window 
looking out across the court to various 
windows on the opposite side, bade Israel 
proceed with his operations. 

“T was mistaken this time,” added the 
Doctor, smiling, as Israel produced his 
documents from their curious recesses— 
“your high heels, instead of being idle 
vanities, seem to be full of meaning.” 

“Pretty full, Doctor,” said Israel, now 
handing over the papers. “I had a nar- 
row escape with them just now.” 

“How ? How’s that ?” said the sage, 
fumbling the papers eagerly. 

“Why, crossing the stone bridge there 
over the Seen”— 

“ Seine”—interrupted the Doctor, giv- 
ing the French pronunciation—“ Always 
get a new word right in the first place, 
my friend, and you will never get it wrong 
afterwards.” 

“ Well, I was crossing the bridge there, 
and who should hail me, but a suspicious 
looking man, who, under pretence of seek- 
ing to polish my boots, wanted slyly to 
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unscrew their heels, and so steal all these 
precious papers I’ve brought you.” 

“My good friend,” said the man of 
gravity, glancing scrutinizingly upon his 
guest, “have you not in your time, under- 
gone what they call hard times? Been 
set upon, and persecuted, and very illy 
entreated by some of your fellow-crea- 
tures ?” 

“That I have, Doctor; yes indeed.” 

“T thought so. Sad usage has made 
you sadly suspicious, my honest friend. 
An indiscriminate distrust of human na- 
ture is the worst consequence of a miser- 
able condition, whether brought about by 
innocence or guilt. And though want of 
suspicion more than want of sense, some- 
times leads a man into harm: yet too 
much suspicion is as bad as too little sense. 
The man you met, my friend, most pro- 
bably, had no artful intention; he knew 
= nothing about you or your heels ; 

simply wanted to earn two sous by 
brushing your boots. Those blacking- 
men regularly station themselves on the 
bridge.” 

“ How sorry I am then that I knocked 
over his box, and then ran away. But 
he didn’t catch me.” 

“ How ? surely, my honest friend, you, 
—appointed to the conveyance of import- 
ant secret despatches—did not act so im- 
prudently as to kick over an innocent 
man’s box in the public streets of the 
capital, to which you had been especially 
sent ?” 

“ Yes, I did, Doctor.” 

“Never act so unwisely again. If the 
police had got hold of you, think of what 
might have ensued.” 

“Well, it was’ not very wise of me, 
that’s a fact, Doctor. But, you see, I 
thought he meant mischief.” 

“And because you only thought he 
meant mischief, you must straightway 
—— to do mischief. That’s poor logic. 

ut think over what I have told you now, 
while I look over these papers. ‘ 

In half an hour’s time, the Doctor, lay- 
ing down the documents, again turned 
towards Israel, and removing his specta- 
cles very placidly, proceeded in the kind- 
est and most familiar manner to read him 
a paternal detailed lesson upon the ill- 
advised act he had been guilty of, upon 
the Pont Neuf; concluding by taking 
out his purse, and putting three small 
silver coins into Israel’s hands, charging 
him to seek out the man that very day, 
and make both apology and restitution 
for his unlucky mistake. 

“ All of us, my honest friend,” con- 
tinued the Doctor, “are subject to making 
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mistakes; so that the chief art of life, is 
to learn how best to remedy mistakes, 
Now one remedy for mistakes is honesty. 
So pay the man for the damage done to 
his box. And now, who are you, my 
friend? My correspondents here men- 
tion your name—Israel Potter—and say 
you are an American, an escaped prisoner 
of war, but nothing further. I want to 
hear your story from your own lips. 

Israel immediately began, and related 
to the Doctor all his adventures up to the 
present time. 

“T suppose,” said the Doctor, upon 
Israel’s concluding, “that you desire to 
return to your friends across the sea ?” 

“That I do. Doctor,” said Israel. 

“Well, [ think, I shall be able to pro- 
eure you a passage.” 

Israel’s eyes sparkled with delight, The 
mild sage noticed it, and added. “ But 
events in these times are uncertain. At 
the prospect of pleasure never be elated ; 
but, without depression, respect the omens 
of ill. So much my life has tavght me, 
my honest friend.” 

Israel felt as though a plum-pudding 
had been thrust under his nostrils, and 
then as rapidly withdrawn. 

“T think it is probable that in two or 
three days I shall want you to return with 
some papers to the persons who sent you 
tome. In that case you will have to come 
here once more, and then, my good friend. 
we will see what can be done towards 
getting you safely home again.” . 

Israel was pouring out torrents of 
thanks when the Doctor interrupted him. 

“Gratitude, my friend, cannot be too 
much towards God, but towards man, it 
should be limited. No man can possibly 
so serve his fellow, as to merit unbounded 
gratitude. Over gratitude in the helped 
person, is apt to breed vanity or arro- 
gance in the helping one. Now in assist- 
ing you to get home—if indeed I shall 
prove able to do so—I shall be simply 
doing part of my official duty as agent of 
our common country. So you owe me just 
nothing at all, but the sum of these coins 
I put in your hand just now. But that, 
instead of repaying to me hereafter. you 
can, when you get home, give to the first 
soldier’s widow you meet. Don’t forget 
it, for it is a debt, a pecuniary liability, 
owing tome. It will be about a quarter 
of a dollar, in the Yankee currency. A 
quarter of a dollar, mind. My honest 
friend, in pecuniary matters always be 
exact as a second-hand ; never mind with 
whom it is, father or stranger, peasant or 
king, be exact to a tick of your honor.” 

“Well, Doctor,” said Israel, “since ex- 
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actness in these matters is so necessary, 
let me pay back my debt in the very coins 
in which it was loaned. There will be no 
chance of mistake then. Thanks to my 
Brentford friends, I have enough to spare 
of my own, to settle damages with the 
boot-black of the bridge. I only took the 
money from you, because I thought it 
would not look well to push it back after 
being so kindly offered.” 

“ My honest friend” said the Doctor, 
‘‘T like your straightforward dealing. I 
will receive back the money.” 

“No interest, Doctor, I hope,” said 
Israel. 

The sage looked mildly over his spec- 
tacles upon Israel, and replied, “ My good 
friend, never permit yourself to be jocose 
upon pecuniary matters. Never joke at 
funerals, or during business transactions. 
The affair between us two, you perhaps 
deem very trivial, but trifles may involve 
momentous principles. But no more at 
present. You had better go immediately 
and find the boot-black. Having settled 
with him, return hither, and you will find 
a room ready for you near this, where you 
will stay during your sojourn in Paris.” 

“ But I thought I would like to have a 
little look round the town, before I go back 
to England,” said Israel. 

“ Business before pleasure, my friend. 
You must absolutely remain in your room, 
just as if you were my prisoner, until you 
quit Paris for Calais. Not knowing now 
at what instant I shall want you to start, 
your keeping to your room is indispen- 
sable. But when you come back from 
Brentford again, then, if nothing happens, 
you will have a chance to survey this cele- 
brated capital ere taking ship for America. 
Now go directly, and pay the boot-black. 
Stop, have you the exact change ready ? 
Don’t be taking out all your money in the 
open street.” 

“Doctor,” said Israel, “I am not so 
simple.” 

“ But you knocked over the box.” 

“That, Doctor, was brafery.” 

“ Bravery in a poor cause, is the height 
of simplicity, my friend.—Count out your 
change. It must be French coin, not 
English, that you are to pay the man 
with.—Ah, that will do—those three coins 
will be enough. Put them in a pocket 
separate from your other cash. Now go, 
and hasten to the bridge.” 

“Shall I stop to take a meal any where, 
Doctor, as I return? I saw several cook- 
shops as I came hither. ’ 

“ Cafés and restaurants, they are called 
here, my honest friend. Tell me,are you 
the possessor of a liberal fortune 2° 
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“ Not very liberal,” said Israel. 

“I thought as much. Where little 
wine is drunk, it is good to dine out oc- 
casionally at a friend’s; but where a poor 
man dines out'at his own charge, it is bad 
policy. Never dine out that way, when 
you can dine in. Do not stopon the way 
at all, my honest friend, but come directly 
back hither, and you shall dine at home, 
free of cost. with me.” 

“Thank you very kindly, Doctor.” 

And Israel departed for the Pont Neuf. 
Succeeding in his errand thither, he re- 
turned to Doctor Franklin, and found that 
worthy envoy waiting his attendance at a 
meal, which according to the Doctor's 
custom, had been sent from a néighbor- 
ing restaurant. There were two covers; 
and without attendance the host and guest 
sat down. There was only one principal 
dish, lamb boiled with green peas. Bread 
and potatoes made up the rest. A decan- 
ter-like bottle of uncolored glass, filled 
with some uncolored beverage, stood at the 
venerable envoy’s elbow. 

“ Let me fill your glass,” said the sage. 

“It’s white wine, aint it?” said Israel. 

“ White wine of the very oldest brand ; 
I drink your health in it, my honest 
friend.” : 

“Why, it’s plain water,” said Israel, 
now tasting it. 

“Plain water is a very good drink for 
plain men,” replied the wise man. 

“ Yes,” said Israel, “ but Squire Wood- 
cock gave me perry, and the other gen- 
tleman at White Waltham gave me port, 
and some other friends have given me 
brandy.” 

“Very good, my honest friend ; if you 
like perry and port and brandy, wait till 
you get back to Squire Woodcock, and 
the gentleman at White Waltham, and the 
other friends; and you shall drink perry 
and port and brandy. But while you are 
with me, you will drink plain water.” 

“So it seems, Doctor.” 

“ What do you suppose a glass of port 
costs ? ” 

“ About three pence English, Doctor.” 

“That must be poor port. But how 
much good bread will three pence Eng- 
lish purchase ? ” 

«Three two-penny rolls, Doctor.” 

“How many glasses of port do you 
suppose @ man may drink at a meal ?” 

“The gentleman at White “Waltham 
drank a bottle at a dinner.” 

“ A bottle contains just thirteen glasses 
—that’s thirty-nine pence, supposing it 
poor wine. If something of the best, 
which is the only sort any sane man 
should drink, as being the least poison- 
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ous, it would be quadruple that sum, 
which is one hundred and fifty-six pence, 
which is seventy-eight two-penny loaves. 
Now, do you not think that for one man 
to swallow down seventy-two two-penny 
rolls at one meal is rather extravagant 
business ? ” 

“But he drank a bottle of wine; he 
did not eat séventy-two two-penny rolls, 
Doctor.” 

“He drank the money worth of seventy- 
two loaves, which is drinking the loaves 
themselves ; for money is bread.” 

‘* But he has plenty of money to spare, 
Doctor.” 

“To have to spare, is to have to give 
away. Does the gentleman give much 
away ?” 

* Not that I know of, Doctor.” 

“Then he thinks he has nothing to 
spare; and thinking he has nothing to 
spare, and yet prodigally drinking down 
his money as he does every day, it seems 
to me that that gentleman stands self- 
contradicted, and therefore is no good ex- 
ample for plain sensible folks like you and 
me to follow. My honest friend. if you 
are poor, avoid wine as a costly luxury ; 
if-you are rich, shun it as a fatal indul- 
gence. Stick to plain water. And now, 
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my good friend, if you are through with 
your meal, we will rise. There is no 
pastry coming. Pastry is poisoned bread. 
Never eat pastry. Be a plain man. and 
stick to plain things. Now, my friend, 
I shall have to be private until nine o’clock 
in the evening, when I shall be again at 
your service. Meantime you may go to 
your room. I have ordered the one next 
to this to be prepared for you. But you 
must not be idle. Here is Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, which in view of our late con- 
versation, I commend to your earnest 
perusal. And here, too; is a Guide to 
Paris, an English one, which you can 
read. Study it well, so that when you 
come back from England if you should 
then have an opportunity to travel about 
Paris, to see its wonders, you will have 
all the chief places made historically 
familiar to you. In this world, men must 
provide knowledge before it -is wanted, 
just as our countrymen in New England 
get in their winter’s fuel one season, to 
serve them the next.” 

So saying, this homely sage, and house- 
hold Plato, showed his humble guest to 
the door. and standing in the hall, pointed 
out to him the one which opened into his 
allotted apartment. 


(To be Continued.) 





CONFUCIUS. 


“To search for the principles of things, which are removed from human intelligence ; todo extraordinary 
actions, which sapere out of the nature of man; in a word, to perform prodigies, in order to procure admirers 


and followers in 


LONG time ago, more than five hun- 
dred years before the birth of 
Christ, and some seventy before So- 
crates, in the years when the Jews 


were returning from the captivity in 
Babylon, and the Greeks were repelling 
the armies of Xerxes, a young man ap- 
peared among the little feudal kingdoms 
of Eastern China. His employment was 
the teaching of Truthto men. He had no 
distinction of station, or wealth to aid 
him. He lived among petty rival states, 
that for the most part disowned his in- 
structions, and followed him with persecu- 
tions during his life. He spoke of his mis- 
sion at the last as a failure, and died dis- 
couraged. 

The records of him are scanty and 
perverted by the superstitions of early 
times; but they show almost undesign- 
edly, out from the mists of antiquity, 


‘uture ages: this is what I should not wish to do.” 
Philosophical Conversations of Confucius, Poutuise, p. 75, 


a simple and majestic life; such a life 
and such words—the fit expression of 
it—as have naturally stamped them- 
selves upon his country and his people, 
more than all the conquests and exploits 
of soldiers or emperors since. So that 
the simple pgacher and noble Man of 
past times has become identified almost 
with the personality of virtue, and is wor- 
shipped as a god. Even more,—so im- 
pressive and overflowing has been the in- 
fluence of his character, that a nation of 
three hundred millions of men, after 
twenty-three centuries, still in the pet- 
tiest details of political science and private 
manners, revere his words as the author- 
ity which they seek in vain to follow. 
Not Moses, Mahomet, or Calvin, have so 
imprinted themselves on the legislation 
and religion and forms of their people, 
as this Chinese scholar has done, by 
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see. 

It becomes deeply interesting to know 
what a great man, a truthful man, so far 
back in the shadows of the Past, without 
light, except the inner unfailing light of 
the human soul, has thought upon the 
great problems of human life. How the 
even yet awful questions, Why are we 
here ? and, Whither are we going? were 
to him, as he worked steadily on, in the 
appointed task of his life. 

It is more interesting, as the word 
comes to us each day from his coun- 
try, that the corruptions, which have 
gathered around his system. are being 
swept away by a new tide of human 
thought; and that his truths,—a result 
he had so gladly welcomed—are being 
filled out by higher and more comprehen- 
sive truths, in a change so rapid, that the 
one seem to bave been the natural prepa- 
ration for the other. 

Koune-Tsee, or Conrucius, as is. the 
Latinized name, was born 551 8. c., in 
the kingdem of Lou, in Shantung, an 
eastern province of China. His family 
had been distinguished in former times, 
even reckoning princes in the line of de- 
scent; at his birth, it was not in any 
wayeminent. The usual prodigies, which 
the reverence of followers throws about 
the birth of the founder of a religion, 
preceded him. A singular animal (the 
ki-lin,) apparently the unicorn, was found 
near the house with a stone in his 
mouth, on which was an inscription, pur- 
porting that the babe soon to be born, 
would be “ King, but without a kingdom.” 
Dragons were seen in the air; and five 
wise men from a distance came to the 
house. Celestial music too was heard in 
the skies. In the old Chinese histories, 
this is represented by a band of Chinese an- 
gels among the clouds, with spiritual faces 
and queues and wide sleeves, playing the 
various national instruments. The child 
seems to have grown up a serious and se- 
date boy, thoughtful even then of the sol- 
emn things of human life, and conspicuous 
for his reverence towards the rites. At 
seventeen, he was appointed an inspector 
of the sale and distribution of grains. This 
office, which had been probably one of the 
government sinecures to be given to aspi- 
ring young men, he at once rendered of 
some value. He rose early; examined 
the markets; read books and consulted 
experts as to the fermentation of grain 
and the best mode of preserving it, until 
his- labors became a terror to all the 
cheating dealers and monopolists. At 
nineteen, he was married ; and in conse- 
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quence of his unceasing activity in the 
petty office, he was appointed Inspector 
General of fields and herds. Every thing 
here was managed by him as thoroughly 
as it had been in the subordinate place. 
He neglected nothing. He rode over the 
country; talking with the farmers, in- 
structing them, getting information about 
the peculiar defects of the soil, and work- 
ing carefully at all the details. Agricul- 
ture sprung up again under his care 
through the kingdom; and large districts 
of unused, desolate lands were restored. 
His name was becoming known. and he 
was fast advancing in the political course, 
when an event occurred which changed 
the direction of his whole life. 

His mother died. He buried her in 
the same tomb with his father, with 
equal marks of respect. thinking. contrary 
to the Chinese custom, that “those whom 
we have alike loved in life, should not be 
separated in our respect in death;” an 
innovation in their rites, since adopted by 
his countrymen. He was only twenty- 
four, and with a distinguished career 
opening; but he at once abandoned all 
public employment, and gave himself up 
to his grief and to quiet memories of her 
during three years. It was the first out- 
look to the thoughtful man into the great 
Unseen, and the first sharp blow on his 
heart. He never lost the effects of it. 
Every serious and vigorous life, which 
has taken hold of something deeper than 
the surface of things, seems to be natural- 
ly preceded by such years of silence. 
Moses was among the slaves; Socrates 
worked out great thoughts in quiet com- 
pany with the hucksiers ; Luther had his 
solitary years of struggle, and Cromwell 
spent his early and mature life on the 
country farm. 

We may well suppose that the young 
scholar in these years of loneliness and 
sorrow, questioned often of that sombre, 
unknown Void, whither his beloved one 
had gone. Was she still with him? Could 
she know of his love? Are the genii 
which the people worship her compan- 
ions? What is this mysterious “ Princi- 
ple of Life” which the philosophers 
adore, and what is Death ? 

The answers which he made to these 
questionings, as shown subsequently in his 
philosophy and life, have been much con- 
demned by Christian moralists ; yet they 
seem to us the most natural conclusions 
which philosophy has attained to. In 
deed, without the light of Christianity, we 
can understand no other. 

His first thoughts in this time of his 
sorrow, were to show respect to her who 
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was gone. He felt the vagueness over her 
whole destiny, and yet the tie which binds 
our heart to the dead, seems almost the 
only elevating and dignifying bond in life, 
if superstition be cast aside. He studied 
the old moralists of the nation, and 
found that this respect for the dead pre- 
vailed in the purer times. He determined 
to revive it. “Heconstantly urged,” says 
one of his biographers, “to those with 
whom he had occasion to speak, that MAN, 
being that which is most precious under 
the heaven. all which composes him is 
worthy of the greatest respect ; that. being 
by his nature the king of the earth, all 
which exists upon the earth is submitted 
to his laws and owes him homage; and that 
it is in some sort to degrade him from his 
dignity, and to put him to the level of the 
brutes, to have only indifference for that 
which remains of him, when the breath 
of life no more animates him.” This re- 
gard for those who were gone, seemed to 
him to connect the man with his family 
and his race, and was a pledge that he 
himself should not be forgotten. It 
cherished affection; and, in the daily 
round of low cares, it elevated his nature 
to stop a few moments before the image 
or memorial of the friend deceased, and 
think of his noble qualities, or call up 
again the tender love which the mould 
and worm of the grave could not eat 
away. He would have the images of the 
lost, in the most familiar and pleasant 
places, in the garden, the doorway or the 
inner home; so that as men walked 
around, they might be prompted to emu- 
late the virtues of their fathers, and to 
desire, like them, to be remembered with 
reverence, by those who should come 
after. And to him, this love and affec- 
tionate adoration to ancestors, seemed the 
most fitting expression of gratitude or 
worship to the mysterious “ PrincrPLe 
of Life,” which he vaguely felt to exist. 

“ God,” said he in a conversation later 
in life, with one of the princes of the 
country, to whom he was explaining the 
nature of sacrifices, “ CHane-ty (God) is 
the universal Principle of Life; it is the 
fruitful source from which all things have 
flown. To give to heaven testimonies of 
gratitude, is the first of the duties of man; 
to show one’s self grateful towards ances- 
tors, the second. ... After having satis- 
fied in some sort, their obligations towards 
Cuane-ty, to whom, as to the universal 
principle of all which exists, they (man- 
kind) were indebted for their own exist- 
ence, .... their hearts turned to those 
who had transmitted life tothem. They 
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fixed in their honor respectful ceremonies, 
to _be as the complement of the sacrifice 
offered solemnly to Cuanc-ty.” (p. 204.)* 
And agam. “In all which I have just re- 
called to your majesty, you wil) compre- 
hend, without doubt, that under whatev- 
er title one renders the worship ; whoever 
may be the apparent object of it, and of 
whatever nature be the external ceremo- 
nies, it is always to Cuane-Ty that one 
renders it, and it is Cuane-Ty who is the 
object direct and principal, of the venera- 
tion.’ 

Whatever may have been the errors of 
his followers, it is very apparent that this 
first practical direction of the Philosophy 
of Confucius, was based on a rational 
reverence. His worship of ancestors was 
no idolatry. Though this one develop- 
ment of his piety has affected his nation 
now for two thousand years, more than 
any thing which he taught, it was in re- 
ality, but a single superficial expression 
of his system. This, during these years 
of solitary thought and study, he was 
gradually developing. Its features we 
shall see more clearly as we progress with 
his life. 

The three years of mourning were over. 
He was at once urged by the king to re- 
turn to his public office. He declined, 
and continued to devote himself to his 
study of the ancient records of the king- 
dom ; the annals of the “ golden age” of 
the monarchy, whose simple manners and 
humane spirit he perhaps already thought 
to revive again. His pursuits were now 
evidently pointing to the future business 
of his life; yet he continued to practise 
himself in all the accomplishments of a 
man of the world. In music, for which 
he had an enthusiastic love; in the sci- 
ence of etiquette ; in the use of arms ; in 
arithmetical practice and nicety of writ- 
ten composition—all essentials even then 
of a gentleman’s education in China—he 
became sufficiently versed. During this 
period he visitell, for a short time, a 
neighboring court at the urgent request 
of the prince, to assist in some needed re- 
forms; but returned soon to the kingdom 
of Lov, to decide on his future course. 
He withdrew himself from all associates, 
and weighed the subject carefully. They 
were the old questions with the young 
man. “The world is open—what am I 
fitted for?’ What is my place? Shall 
I live for time or the long future? for 
the common weal of good, or my own 
narrow good?*’ It was decided, as some 
few in all ages decide it. To his friends 
earnestly remonstrating against his thus 
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throwing away so many brilliant opportu- 
nities in political life, he replied: “ Put an 
end to your remonstrances. They will 
gain nothing for me. I owe myself indif- 
ferently to all men, because I regard men 
as composing among them only one and 
the same family, of which I am charged 
with being the Instructor.” 

The young scholar has chosen then the 
highest calling ; he is to be the Preacher 
to his countrymen. His house was at 
once opened as a lyceum. All were wel- 
comed—young and old, rich and poor, 
civilians and soldiers. With these he lec- 
tured and taught upon morals, history, 
and especially the practices under their 
simple kings of old, Yao and Cuun. 
Whether the philosopher transferred his 
own high ideals to those dim characters of 
the past, and taught, under the protec- 
tion of antiquity, the truths which belong 
to all ages; or whether he truly found in 
those records, great lessons, is not clearly 
apparent. The “ Ancient Doctrine” hence- 
forth became his text; and then, twenty- 
three centuries ago, even as now, the 
young Reformer found the Present corrupt- 
ed and degenerated, and labored to raise 
men to the ideal, which always ‘hovers 
in the distance, either of the future or the 
past, to the human soul. The fame soon 
spread through the neighboring peoples 
of a great teacher among them. The 
country now occupied by the Empire of 
China, was at that time held by a num- 
ber of petty kingdoms, some apparently 
independent and some tributary te the 
Imperial Court. From one of these 
courts—that of the Prince of Ts1, came 
an invitation to this new philosopher, to 
visit the kingdom and assist in the im- 
provement of the government and people. 
Confucius accepted; it being his object 
henceforth to apply his principles to the 
sources of influence in society, as well as 
to his own circle of pupils. On the jour- 
ney the party come suddenly on an un- 
fortunate man, about to commit suicide. 
They withhold him, and ask his reason. 
He tells them that his life had been one 
of disappointment and discouragement ; 
and that he wished to end it thus. Con- 
fucius, in a most characteristic speech, 
dissuades him ; assuring him that he had 
mistaken the object of ambition; that he 
“must learn to be a common man before 
he could be a sage,” and that “no one 
who had life, should ever despair.” 

He was received at this court in a 
friendly manner, and spent a year in 
efforts for reforming abuses and reviving 
the “Ancient Doctrine.” People, how- 
ever, were slow to change, especially 
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those in the atmosphere of the court, and 
at the close, the reformer prepared to re- 
turn to his own country. The Prince 
offered him, as a reward for- his labors, 
the gift of a “town of the third order,” 
which he declined, unless his projects of 
reform were adopted. At this period, and 
on two other occasions only of his life, 
are miraculous powers related of him, all 
similar in revealing a species of inspired 
judgment or wise clairvoyance. A ru- 
mor was spread through the court, that 
one of the old imperial palaces was 
burnt. Confucius at once designated a 
particular one. On being asked why he 
formed this opinion, he answered that it 
was the palace of an Emperor, once noto- 
rious for his crimes—and he supposed this 
the judgment of Heaven. 

A courier who arrived soon, confirmed 
precisely the opinion of the sage. 

What he himself thought of superna- 
tural powers, and miraculous signs, can be 
seen in the following, as well as in the 
words already quoted at the head of this 
article. 


PROGNOSTICS. 


All these prognostics with which one 
amuses men; all these arguments, good 
or bad, which one draws from certain 
events, are presages which it only holds to 
man to turn to his profit. 

“Yes, these pretended signs of disaster, 
of calamity and misfortune, can become 
fruitful sources of happiness, prosperity 
and glory; these pretended auguries of 
goods to desire, can be followed by evils 
the most to fear. It is in the power of 
man to conduct himself well or ill, and it 
is on his conduct, good or bad, that will 
result his prosperities or disgraces, his hap- 
piness or unhappiness, independently of 
all prognostics and all auguries. 

“Do not doubt, sire, the good and bad 
government of sovereigns are omens more 
sure of ‘happiness or unhappiness, than 
the most extraordinary events in the order 
of nature.” 

The preachers, the wise men of those 
times seem to have been allowed a certain 
freedom at the courts. As experienced in 
human nature, they were frequently in- 
vited to take part temporarily in the 
government; and so, accepting none of 
the profits, they could sometimes redress 
the abuses of public offices. 

Confucius next visited the Imperial 
Court, more especially with the view of 
studying the best ceremonial and of seeing 
how the highest of the Princes adminis- 
tered the rites. The truthful courtesy 
and humanity of his bearing won him 
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friends from every party. He received 
the honors modestly, and to a splendid 
eulogium on himself, repeated to him, he 
replied, “It is extravagant. I do not, in 
any way, deserve it. One could content 
himself with saying, that I make a little 
music, and strive to fail in none of the 
rites.” 

In the midst of the splendor, he spoke 
every where of the simple manners of the 
early kings, and uttered the words upon 
government and the ideals of man’s char- 
acter, which his people even yet repeat 
with admiration. 


THE PERFECT MAN. 


“Tt is only in all the universe, the man 
sovereignly holy, who by his faculty of 
knowing at bottom and of comprehending 
perfectly the primitive laws of living 
beings, is worthy of possessing sovereign 
authority and of commanding men ; who, 
by his faculty of possessing a soul great, 
magnanimous, affable and sweet, is capa- 
ble of possessing the power of spreading 
abroad benefaction with profusion; who 
by his faculty of having a soul, elevated, 
firm,imperturbable and constant, is capable 
of making justice and equity rule; who, 
by his faculty of being always honest, 
simple, grave and just, is capable of draw- 
ing to himself respect and veneration. 

“Let this man, sovereignly holy, once 
appear with his virtues, his powerful 
faculties, and the peoples will not fail to 
testify to him their veneration ;.let him 
speak, and the peoples will not fail to have 
faith in his words; let him act and the 
peoples will not fail to be injoy. * * * 
Every where, where vessels and vehicles 
can reach, where the forces of human in- 
dustry can penetrate, in all places, which 
heaven covers with its immense roof, upon 
all points which the earth incloses, which 
the sun and moon enlighten with their 
rays, which the dews and mists of morn- 
ing fertilize: all human beings who live 
and who breathe cannot fail to love him 
and revere him.” 106. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


“ A prince who wishes to imitate the 
good administration of the ancient kings, 
ought to choose ministers after his own 
sentiments, always inspired by ti.e pub- 
lic good. For his sentiments to have al- 
ways the public good for motive, he ought 
to conform himself to the great law of du- 
ty ; and that great law of duty ought to be 
looked for in Aumanity, that beautiful 
virtue of the heart, which is the principle 
of love for ‘all men ”—87. 

Previously to this time, the most popu- 
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lar philosophy in China, had been that of 
the Rationalists under Laor-tse (or 
Lavutsz). Their system was an abstract} 
quietistic system ; recommending solitude: 
and reflection as the best means of eleva-! 
ting the human spirit; and teaching an 
ascetic life as the sure mode of eventually 
uniting the soul with the supreme inef- 
fable Reason. In the pure form the phi- 
losophy never gained a hold over the peo- 
ple ; in later times, it became the grossest 
and wildest of Chinese superstitions. 
While at the court, Confucius took an 
opportunity to visit Lautsz. The old phi- 
losopher was living in a retired place, and 
hardly deigned to ize his visitor. 
He at length, however, opened the con- 
versation with a severe rebuke to the 
young reformer for his ambition and pub- 
licity. Of the scholar he said, “if the 
times and circumstances are favorable, he 
must profit by them, if not, he must re- 
tire and keep himself tranquil, without 
er ae himself with what others 
0. 

“He who possesses a treasure, conceals 
it with care, lest it be taken from him. 
The truly virtuous man makes no parade 
of his virtue. * * * * This is all I have to 
say—make as much of it as you please.” 

Confucius being asked what he thought 
of Lautsz, said, “I have seen a dragon.” 
The systems of the two were essentially 
opposites ; for, more and more the younger 
was showing himself especially the prac- 
tical philosopher of his day. With the 
grasp of a strong mind and with a search- 
ing skepticism and honesty, he threw aside 
all the usual superstitions of the best 
minds. He would not even palm off his 
secret dreams and aspirations as a reli- 
gious creed. Whatever vague ideas of a 
“Principle of Nature” or “ Supreme 
Reason” he may have had, he never 
thought it worth his while to utter. Of 
a Gop, or a future, he never spoke. They 
may have been in his inner soul, blissful 
hopes to him; but he did not find evi- 
dence enough of either, to dare to teach. 
He only studied the present; the relations 
of men to one another, and the peculiar 
nature of the soul; and his conclusion, 
urged through a long life, is, that the 
health and life of the soul, its object and 
its happiness, is principally and especially 
in its humanity—in Love. 

Being sick on a certain cctasion, TsEv- 
Lov, a disciple, begged him to permit his 
disciples to address their prayers in his 
behalf to the spirits and the genii. “Is 
that suitable?” said the Philosopher. 
Tseu-lou answered with respect, ‘“ That is 
suitable. Itis said, in the book, entitled 
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Loui, ‘address your prayers to the spir- 
its and genii on high and below.’ ” 

The Philosopher ranswered, “The pray- 
er of Confucius is continuous.” p. 150. 

Kirov asked, if it was necessary to 

serve spirits and genii? The Philosopher 
said. * When one is not in a state to serve 
men how can one serve spirits and genii ?” 

* Allow me,” said a disciple, “that I 
dare ask you what is death?” 

“Not knowing Lire,” he answered, 
“how can we know Death?” p. 172, 

The associations in nature, which to 
most minds, call up some longings or 
thoughts of their own future, in him only 
awakened reflections on the truths he 
taught. He stood one day, musingly 
looking at a running stream, until his 
friends with him asked him why he did 
so. He expressed in answer, that sen- 
sation which the’ running water seems in 
all ages to make on the mind—the sense 
of continuousness. “So,” said he, “ has 
the ‘Ancient Doctrine’ flowed from one 
age to another, and will flow for ever, 
if we but help it on. Let us not be wise 
for ourselves alone ; but for others.” 

After some further travel, he again re- 
turned to Lou. The courtiers dreaded the 
pure teacher, and sought in every way to 
force him to depart. They at length suc- 
ceeded in inducing the prince to appoint 
him to some petty office far below his 
station ; thinking thus to offend him. He 
accepted it, however, and managed it faith- 
fully ; explaining to his friends or disciples 
objecting, that it would be an inconsistency 
and a mean pride in him, to refuse an 
office where he could be really useful, 
merely because it was beneath him in 
rank. While at the court, a courtier of 
ill character, though high in place, wished 
to gain him to his interests and sent him 
arich present of rice, then almost the 
money medium of the country. It would 
be a mortal offence in Chinese usage to 
send it back, and accordingly Confucius 
distributes it among the poor; informing 
the great man politely of the fact. This 
suppleness, and the genuine courtesy of 
the man, is one of the most remarkable 
things about the story of his life. Beyond 
all philosophers, Confucius is the genéle- 
man philosopher. 

The delicacy and politeness of his coun- 
trymen, as shown continually in the inci- 
dental occurrences of his life, is most ex- 
traordinary in an age when the Jews 
were hardly half civilized, and when the 
intercourse even of the Greeks was charac- 
terized by rudeness and bloodshed. There 
is a peculiar nicety of habits, a care- 
fulness in restraining rough instincts, 
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and a delicacy of injuring the sensitiveness 
of men even in externals, which we have 
always supposed the product of an old 
civilization. 

Confucius has even more. There is an 
innate respect in him for man, as man; a 
complete self-control over petty selfish- 
nesses until the offices of a generous cour- 
tesy become habits which especially con- 
stitute him the “ gentleman.” 

It is related jn the Philosophical Con- 
versations, that “ when he saw any one in 
garments, or wearing the cap and robe of 
a magistrate, or blind. even if he were 
younger than himself, he rose at his 
approach. Or if he before him 
sitting, the philosopher accelerated his 
steps. When he met a person wearing 
garments of mourning, he saluted him by 
descending from his chariot.” 

He preserved his independence in his 
associations with the courts; and seldom 
gave direct offence, from the skilful use 
which he made of this shield of etiquette. 
His instructions on manners and points of 
polite custom are the most minute possi- 
ble; and form, in our view, the most un- 
worthy feature in his writings. 

The most trivial instance is the follow- 
ing description by his biographer : 


MANNERS. 


“When Confucius mounted upon his 
chariot, he held himself standing, holding 
the reins in his hands. When he held 
himself in the middle, he did not look be- 
hind, nor speak without a grave motive ; 
he pointed at nothing with the end of his 
tinger. 

“ When he entered under the gate of the 
palace he bent the body, as if the gate 
had not been high enough to Jet him pass. 
He did not stop in passing under the gate, 
and in his walk he did not sully the 
threshold with his feet. In passing be- 
fore the throne, his countenance changed 
suddenly ; his walk was grave and mea- 
sured, as if he had fetters. His words 
appeared as embarrassed as his feet. 
Taking his robe with his two meee he 
mounted thus into the hall of the palace, 
his body inclined, and he held his breath 
as if he had not dared to breathe. In 
going out, after having made a step he re- 
laxed little by little his grave and respect- 
ful countenance, and took a smiling air ; 
and, when he reached the foot of the 
stair, letting his robe fall again, he 
porte: out anew his arms like the 

wings of a bird, and in repassing again 

before the throne, his countenance changed 
again,” &c. &e. 

His disciples remonstrated with him 
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for so much attention to etiquette. He 
replied that he had an object ; he desired 
to cleanse the palace of this crowd of do- 
nothings and lazies who disgrace it. They 
watch every movement, and he did not 
wish to give them even the slightest 
means of tripping him. Besides, he urged, 
‘princes are fathers, and subjects should 
be like respectful sons.” 

He employed these rules of manners 
sometimes for his own purpose of giving 
a lesson. 

At a grand dinner in the palace, he was 
seen eating the grains of the table before 
the fruit, an offence probably like taking 
soup last in our day. Of course a uni- 
versal smile passed among the courtiers 
at this blunder. The king suspected that 
there was some purpose in it, and finally, 
in a very polite manner, called his atten- 
tion to it. He replied, by a forcible dis- 
course which no one could help regard- 
ing. on the defective political economy of 
the kingdom which had neglected the 
great support of man—the grains, for the 
mere delicacies, the fruits—and that he 
thus wished to show his preference. 

On another occasion, a prince of disso- 
lute character sought to gain the coun- 
tenance of the severe moralist to an 
amour in which he was involved, think- 
ing thus to escape the censure of the peo- 
ple. Accordingly, by an act of unusual 
courtesy, the philosopher was invited to 
the private apartments of the palace, to 
converse with the courtesan, a woman of 
conspicuous beauty. He could not refuse 
and retain any influence over the court, 
but he came, and according to the strict- 
est Oriental rule, did not raise his eyes 
or utter a word in her presence; so that 
she at length retired abashed from before 
the grave man. 

There is something—one cannot avoid 
the reflection even with all allowance for 
Oriental usage—of pettiness in this skill 
in the courtier etiquette. But it must be 
remembered, with this nicety of breeding 
Confucius united the boldness of the cen- 
sor, and the most complete independence 
of life. 

In an age of concubinage and to a dis- 
solute prince, hear this advice: “Clothe 
yourself in your garments of ceremony,” 
said the philosopher; “go before your 
future spouse to conduct her in all the 
apparel of your grandeur to your palace!” 

* You make much of it,” said the king, 
laughing. 

* It is not too much,” replied Confucius, 
“for the action most important in life. 
The alliance that two persons of different 
names contract recalls them to their 
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primitive origin ; it gives them the same 
ancestry ; it places them under the imme- 
diate tutelage of the spirits of the earth 
who watch over generations; it is the 
symbol of heaven and earth, whose union 
produces all things; it brings them near 
to the Divine Spirit.” 


“What is the secret of governing?” 
inquired the prince. “ Rectitude,” said 
the philosopher ; and on being asked to de- 
fine it, he answered, “I understand by 
rectitude, that quality of mind and heart, 
which puts him who possesses it. into the 
happy disposition not only of imagining 
nothing. desiring nothing, of doing nothing, 
which is contrary to the light of reason, and 
to the general and particular good of soci- 
ety; but of thinking, willing and acting in 
any circumstances, conformably to those 
lights; proposing the real advantage of 
the common interest over his own in- 
terests, without wishing to make an illu- 
sion with one’s self, or seeking to impose 
on others.” 

He was at this time made Prime Minis- 
ter of Justice. The first act of his ad- 
ministration was to cut off the head of one 
of the most distinguished courtiers; a 
man of notoriously bad influence. An 
envious plotter at court tried to break 
his hold over the mind of the prince, by 
sending some actors to represent the most 
alluring and obscene plays before him. 
The minister at once ordered them to be 
imprisoned and executed, as breaking the 
great moral law of theempire. Of the of- 
fice of judges he said, “It is their duty to 
punish the guilty, but in punishing them, 
they ought to make them understand that 
they love them, and that they would be 
giad from the bottom of their hearts, if it 
was in their power to dispense with pun- 
ishing them without invading justice.” 

His administration throughout was 
stern and prompt, and he was enabled in 
the course of it to put a stop to an impor- 
tant rebellion. 

Many instances of his skill and justice 
are related. Some, in their ingenuity, not 
unlike Solomon’s judgment with the two 
mothers. The kingdom flourished under 
him; and the name of the philosopher be- 
gan to be reverenced through all the 
neighboring courts. The resignation of 
this ministry, was effected by a rather re- 
markable device. A neighboring rival 
prince, wishing to upset a ministry so fa- 
vorable to the prosperity of Lou, tried 
every parliamentary or courtier-like means, 
but in vain; until he hit on the plan of 
sending a deputation of the most beautiful 
dancing girls in the empire. No party, 
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reformatory or conservative, could with- 
stand them. Politics, economy, new 
theories of rectitude and governing were 
scattered to the wind, at sight of the 
beautiful faces; and the minister of jus- 
tice retired in disgust. In his plain 
wagon drawn by bullocks, and with his 
twelve now constant disciples, he crossed 
over to the kingdom of Over. The king 
welcomed him with great honors; sent 
him handsome presents and gave him a 
house; but never spoke of appointing him 
minister. The old difficulty being in the 
way, wherever the stern moralist appeared 
among the courts. The king could not 
give up his unlawful @meurs, Some of 
the wiser men besought the prince that 
Confucius should be placed at the head of 
affairs, and the reforms begin. The same 
old reply, which conservatism makes in 
all ages. There is quiet now; reforms 
would only disturb. “I do not love 
change.” 

Again the reformer and preacher left 
the court to walk and teach among the 
people. Like the great teachers of all 
ages, he was much with nature, learning 
and instructing as he walked over the 
country. In his journey to the kingdom 
of Kix, his party were attacked by the 
peasants of Koang, who mistook them for 
governmental tax-gatherers. They were 
driven back and delayed; until at length 
the philosopher went boldly forward, 
saying to his disciples, “ Heaven has raised 
us up to recall to the memory of men the 
ancient doctrine of Ouen-ouang. Do you 
believe it is in the power of the men of 
Koang to prevent us from fulfilling our 
destiny ?” 

As he drew nearer, the peasants ex- 
claimed at once, “They are sages,” and 
conducted them honorably on their way. 


The system of Confucius began now 
more completely to reveal itself. 

Through the “ancient writings,” the 
classical works revised and probably in the 
main, rewritten by him, he has expressed 
himself. He was the philosopher especial- 
ly of the apparent and the tangible. He 
dealt in few conjectures. He made no ef- 
fort to frame from the instincts and ques- 
tionings of the soul, and the vague an- 
swers in nature,a system of religious 
probabilities which his imagination alone 
could render real. 

He would not make use, even for the 
highest moral ends, of the superstitions 
and religious fears of common men. He 
did not scoff at them, or affirm the im- 
possibility of their being realized. He 
contented himself with saying, that for 
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him the evidence was so slight, that his 
first duty seemed with the world which 
he could see. Though he does not dis- 
tinctly any where assert a nal Cre- 
ator, he does assert and follow. continu- 
ally a recognized plan of the universe. 
To him. it is evident that the human soul 
is intended to find its true action and 
happiness in love; and that the only 
healthful relation between individuals 
and states. is that which rests on the 
basis of universal brotherhood. 

“Love for humanity,” he considered 
the “root of all other virtues, to which 
the trunk was filial piety.” His ideals of 
the elevation to which the human char- 
acter could reach, are transcendent—so 
high, that with his practical scope, he 
only occasionally alluded to his vain pur- 
suit of them. 

He avoided in general every thing of the 
vague, or mysterious, or superhuman, in 
his teachings. He stood on the realities 
which he felt; and from them taught. 
Unlike almost every t teacher of 
truth in the past, he had but one doctrine 
for the crowd and for his disciples. 

“You, my disciples, all of you! Do 
you believe that I have for you ‘concealed 
doctrines? I have no concealed doctrines, 
I have done nothing which I have not 
communicated .to you, oh my disci- “ 
ples! It is the manner of acting of Con- 
fucius.” 


Of his great doctrine he says: 

“To have enough empire over one’s 
self, in order to judge of others by com- 
parison with ourselves, and to act towards 
them as we would wish that one should 
act towards us—that is what we can call 
the doctrine of humanity. There is no- 
thing beyond it.” Pouthier, p. 144. 


A disciple said: “That which I do 
not desire that men should do to me, [ 
desire equally not to do it to other men.” 
The philosopher answered—“ Sai! you 
have not yet reached this point. of per- 
fection.” —, 

* Fau-tchi asked—‘ What was the vir- 
tue of Humanity?’ The Philosopher 
said: ‘To love men.’” 

He asked what was Science. The Phi- 
losopher answered: “To know men.” 

Fau-tchi did not penetrate the sense of 
these answers. 


RULING PRINCIPLE. 
“If the Thought is sincerely directed 
towards the virtues of humanity, one will 
not commit vicious actions.” 
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SCHOLARS’ BURDEN. 


“The scholars ought not to be without 
& soul firm and elevated, for their burden 
is heavy and their road long. 

“ Humanity is the burden which they 
have to carry: is it not in truth very 
heavy and very important? It is at 
death only that one ceases to carry it: 
the road—is it not very long ?” 

THE IDEALS. 


“Tf I think of a man who should re- 
unite holiness to the virtue of humanity, 
how should I dare compare myself to 
him? All that I know is, that I force 
myself to practice these virtues without 

ing cast down, and that I teach them 
to others, without discouraging myself or 
letting myself be dejected. That is all I 
can say of myself.” 

HUMILITY. 

“To possess capacity and talents, and 
to take advice from those who are deprived 
of them ; to have much and to take ad- 
vice from those who have nothing ; to be 
rich and to comport one’s self as if one 
were poor ; to be full and to appear empty 
or stripped of all ; to let one’s self be of- 
fended without testifying resentment— 
once I had a friend who conducted himself 
thus in life.” 


“ The most ignorant can attain to this 
a science of conducting themselves 
but it is granted to no one, not even 
to those who have attained to the highest 
degree of holiness, to reach the perfection 
of this moral science; there always re- 
mains something unknown,” 
VIRTUE. 
* He who is in this high condition of 
perfect virtue does not show himself, and 
et, Lovie the earth, he reveals himself by 
his benefactions ; he does not dis ny 
himself, and yet, like the heavens, 
undergoing numerous transformations ; he 
does not hasten, and yet like Space and 
Time, he arrives at the perfectioning of 
his works.” 


“To occupy supreme rank, and not ex- 
ercise benefactions towards those whom 
one governs ; to practise rites and @sages 
prescribed without any sort of respect, 
and funeral ceremonies without true grief ; 
that is what I cannot resign myself to 
see. 


HATE, 


“It is only the man full pth yey md 
who can love men truly, and hate them 
in a suitable manner.” 
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FAME. 


“To be put aside or misunderstood b 
men, and not to be indignant at it, is it 
not the trait of the man eminently vir- 
tuous ? 

“Tt is not necessary to afflict ourselves 
that men do not know us, but, on the con- 
trary, that we do not know ourselves.” 


SORROW, 


“ Ssz-ma-N1Eev, affected with sadness, 
said—‘ All men have brothers; I alone 
have none.’ 

Confucius answered—“Let the superior 
man watch with a serious attention over 
himself, and not cease so toact. Let him 
carry in his commerce with men a defer- 
ence always dignified, regarding all men 
within the four seas (in the universe) as 
his brothers. In thus acting, why should 
the superior man afflict himself at having 
no brothers ?” 


INJURIES. 


“ Some one asked, ‘ What ought one to 
think of him who returns benefits for in- 
juries ?? 

“The philosopher answered, ‘In that 
case how would one return the benefits ? 
We must <a betaine tober and ate by jus- 


“as: sede would ne to learned 
that later and more sublime truth, “ Love 
them that hate you!” 


SILENCE. 


“The philosopher said, ‘I do not desire 
to pass my time in speaking.’ Tsew- 
Koung answered, ‘If our master does not 
speak, then how will his disciples trans- 
mit his words to posterity ?’ 

“ Heaven—how does it speak ?’ he re- 
plied. ‘The four seasons follow their 
courses. ll the beings of nature receive 
turn by turn, their existence. How does 


Heaven speak ?” 


From this time he —_ the years in 
t 


laborious journeys to different king- 
doms of China, teaching these truths of a 
higher humanity, attempting to reform - 
abuses, and befriending the people and the 
subjects. He was “in cold and hunger, 
and fastings oft,” his life was hunted 
after by the envious courtiers, and on 
several occasions he hardly escaped mur- 
der or assassination. His lectures were 
frequently broken up by the soldiery and 
his disciples dispersed ; still in every new 
ere they collected around him and his 

ithful twelve, except when duties to 
their families called them away, were with 
him always. He visited the kingdoms of 
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Ouei, Soung. Toa bi’ oye as various 
thers, during this time, but never ap- 
sone the" limits of Chins. 


ars to have - cht, h 
At length. at the age o y-ei e re- 
conte his native kingdom. The people 
welcomed him gladly, and in a short time, 
his disciples had increased to the number 
of three thousand ; but the Government— 
the Court—which he wished especially to 
influence, met his plans of reform coldly, 
and he was appointed to no office. He 
now devoted himself to his favorite pur- 
suits, music and study ; the latter being 
the careful revision in the Ancient Books 
of the Doctrine, which he had been teach- 
ing orally so many years. 

His wandering homeless life had been 
sometimes painful to hint. On one occa- 
sion, near a strange city, separated from 
his disciples, he was seen by a peasant, 
who reported to his friends, searching, 
that a stranger of noble aspect was walk- 
ing about near the gates, “like a dog 
without a master.” 

“ He is right,” said Confucius on hear- 
ing this, “I have the fidelity of a dog, and 
am treated like one. But it matters not; 
in whatever manner men conduct in my 
regard, I shall not de; from the affec- 
tion which I bear to them, and I will has- 
ten always to do them all the good which 
is in my power. If I do not receive from 
my labors the fruits which I would do 
right to expect, I will at least have the 
consolation of having fulfilled my duty.” 

In his walks through the country, 
every thing recalled his aspirations and 
th disappointment of his efforts to elevate 
men. On a late autumn grain field, a 
pheasant, almost the last of his kind, is 
seen eating the few kernels left. Confu- 
cius is saddened, and to the affectionate 
question why ?—he replies, “ because it 
is an — of my holy doctrine, and its 
state ay. The grain bird represents 
myself.” He traversed a battle mound, 
waving with the long grass which had 
grown over the graves of thedead. “Na- 
ture,” said he, in a little poem, still affec- 
tionately preserved, “always renews her- 
self. The spring, the autumn, the waters, 
the sun—but this mound. the general, the 
soldiers who fought under him—swhere 
are they ?” 

“TI have made vain efforts,” said he 
again, “to put men, who wish to walk in 
it, on the way which leads to wisdom ; 
not succeeding, I have no resource but 
tears.”’ 

A sad closing. The ¢ man, disap- 
pointed of necessity in the heroic work of 
life, going out into the great Darkness. 
And this is all ! 
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Sometimes he seems to have had a half 
hope or faith in a relation to an unseen 


being. 

“Tam known of no one,” said he, “IT 
do not wish it of Heaven. I accuse not 
men for it. Humble and simple scholar, 
I have arrived by myself to penetrate 
these things. If any one knows me, it 
is Heaven. 

He still had thoughts, however, for the 
present. To his king asking advice about 
governing the people; he id, “Give them 
enough and they will be happy.” “That 
is not easy, “said his highness. “ Very 
easy,” he replied. “Hear how—Be very 
careful about asking the to labor 
on works which are only for you and 
yours. Working for themselves, they 
will work with spirit, in hope of enjoying 
the fruit of their labor—then the 
fields be cultivated, &.” 

"To Yen-hoei, his favorite disciple, he 
“My dear Yen-hoei, I advance with rapi 
steps towards the end of my career, and 
the time of my dissolution is not far away. 
You have been witness of which I 
have done to inspire men with the love of 
virtue, and you are not ignorant of the 
little success which I have had. It i 
perhaps, my fault that I have not 
ed ; in that case, you will repair it, and you 
will come to the end of what I have use- 
lessly attempted.” 

ere is something inexpressibly sad in 
these closing of a life, generous, 
heroic, and filled with friendship to man, 
as few human lives have been. In our 
narrow view of compensation, one would 
have asked for a more triumphant endi 
And then that a soul, so breathing wi 
love, so simply devoted to goodness, so 
urged on by the endless aspirations after 
an ideal perfection, should never have 
grasped the conception of an Imperson- 
ation of all these qualities! Never to 
know for an apr pT expect in the fu- 
ture, the sating of this infinite hunger of 
the soul! To be thrown out by men, to 
have love returned by coldness or hate— 
and yet not even to conjecture of the Love 
in store hereafter, to which all other love 
is only the type and symbol! To steer 
so truly through the darkness and gales 
of the Present, but to have no hope of 
the harbor beyond ! 

To his diciples, when near the close of 
his life, he said in, transmitting his works 
solemnly to their care: 

“It is a long time, my disciples, that 
you eit ne — to me = have 
revognized me your master. I have 
made every effort to acquit myself in 
my best manner, of the obligations which 
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I have contracted with you, in accepting 
you for disciples. You have followed me; 
you have partaken my works and my 
pone: you have been taught what it be- 

ooves man to know, when he wishes to 
fulfil exactly the duty imposed on him, 
during his sojourn upon the earth. In 
the deplorable state, in which things are 
to-day, and in view of the aversion men 
show every where to the reform of man- 
ners and the renewing of the Ancient 
Doctrine, you ought not to flatter your- 
selves with being able to recall the mass of 
men to the practice of their duties; you 
are witness of the little success which I 
have had in the enterprise which I have 
undertaken and in which I have not ceased 
to work during the whole of a long life. 
What you can do with some hope of suc- 
cess, is to contribute to preserve the pre- 
eious deposit, of which I was only the 
depositor, and which I have intrusted to 

ou. 

To his little son, he said, as he felt the 
weakness of death draw near: “Oh! 
my dear Tseu Koung! The mountain of 
Tay-chan withdraws itself—I can no 
more raise my head to contemplate it. 
The piers of the building are more than 
half eaten away. I have no place, to 
which to withdraw myself. e@ grass 
without juice is dry; I have no more 
where I can sit down to repose myself. 
The Holy Doctrine had disappeared ; it 
was entirely forgotten. I have hastened 
to recall it and re-establish its empire. I 
have not been able to succeed in it.” 

His last public act was a journey with 
a few intimate disciples to a neighborin; 
maountain, on whose top he had deectedl 
an altar. Upon this, his books—the 
work of his life—were solemnly less, 
and with devout ceremony, conSecra’ 
to’ Heaven. 

He then kneeled seriously to each quar- 
ter of the compass, and thanked Heaven 


for its care of him, and of the books of ' 


“ Ancient Doctrine,” and solemnly com- 
mitted them to the care of the unseen 
“ Principle of Life ” 

The favorite Chinese pictures of the 


mse red represent him in this act; 
eeling by the altar, with a bow of light 
descending from the stars upon his head. 

A characteristic trait is related of him 
in these his last days. An annual satur- 


nalia was going on among the peasants— 
some festival to the genii of the fruits. 
The old man could not willingly die with- 
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out looking on the genial face of human 
happiness again. He was helped upon a 
hill to see the merriment. 

“Tavow,” said he, “I have a true plea- 
sure in seeing these good people forget 
their misery and believing themselves 
happy a moment.” 

A devout disciple objected, that the 
people ought to thank Heaven for their 
fruits by prayers. “ Ah well!” said the 
old warm heart. “It is in doing this, in 
rejoicing, that they perform their actions 
of grace and their prayers.” 

He still had strength once more to re- 
view his works—but after this gradually 
failed ; and, as his biographers inform us, 
on the appearance of the same sign 
which had preceded his birth—the pre- 
sence of a wonderful animal, the Ki-lin 
—he died. His age was 73, in the year 
479 before Christ, and 9 before Socrates. 

The works of Confucius* which form 
the classics of China, and which especially 
transmit his philosophy, are five in num- 
ber. 1. The Great Science,—a treatise on 
the relations of politics and morals, 2. 
The True Medium, or invariableness in 
the middle way, a discussion of the great 

rinciple of life—“ Right Reason.” 

. Philosophic Conversations, or Book 
of Sentences. 4. The Filial Piety, being 
conversations on that subject. 5. The 
School for Infants, or a discourse on edu- 
cation. 

How much of these books is original 
with him, and how much he has gathered 
from the “ Ancient writings,” is uncertain. 
It is supposed generally, that he made the 
old Treatises the basis and medium of his 
own sentiments and thoughts. 

These and a few other writings form 
the code, moral, legal and social, of the 
Chinese people. No one can hold an of- 
fice, or claim a high social position, or be 
considered an educated gentleman, without 
familiarity with them. 


The System of Confucius may be de- 
scribed as a system of practical hu- 
manity. He stood on a basis of known 
facts, and taught human duties. 

No philosopher, out of the influence of the 
Christian manifestation, has ever seized 
with such a grasp, on the t idea of 
Love as the renovator of the heart and the 
practical life. Except from Curist, no 
words of purer benevolence have ever 
fallen from human lips. Nobly confirm- 
ing the theory, was alife which even the 





* The best translations are, des Livres Classiques @ la Chine, par P. Noel (Paris), and des Livres ea- 


ortes del Orient, par Pouthier, There is un English 
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superstitions of a childish age and the 
mists of twenty-three centuries cannot 
conceal, as among the most self-devoting 
and manful, which the world had witness- 
ed. It hasleft itsnaturalimpress. Dur- 
ing these long ages, all that has been 
of unknown heroism and love and filial 
piety and courtesy among this vast 
Chinese people, has fed itself from this one 
man’s words. His lightest instructions 
have become part of the civil law; his 
maxims are the precepts of religion; his 
life the Divine Ideal, to which all in the 
empire who aspire after the true and good 
continually struggle. The discouraged 
death, the sad defeat, as it seemed then 
and seems always fo the sufferer for 
goodness, has become a triumph in the 
eyes of the nation. 

And yet in one sense, the life of Oonfu- 
cius has been a failure. He did not ap- 
peal to man’s infinite aspirations ; he did 
not address the soul, from its highest 
thought; he taught nothing of the un- 
seen, the Eternal, the Divine. He could 
not elevate human nature, by awakening 
its hope of a relation to a limitless un- 
known Future or to the grand Infinite 
Spirit. He gave it little to support it in 
disaster, or to soothe its nameless and 
ever-recurring sorrows. He attempted to 
make men love one another, but without 
meeting the gigantic selfishness of the hu- 
man soul, with these momentous motives, 
or without seeking to transmute it by the 
love all-pervading to the only Perfect One. 
He perhaps could love his vague conjec- 
ture of a deity, or even the abstract Good- 
ness, which to him represented Godhood. 
The mass of men cannot. The results of 
this system were natural. The upper and 
thoughtful classes of China have in the 
main settled into an indifferent or aggres- 
sive skepticism, of all which belongs to 
man’s higher nature. The people have 
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sought for their religious instincts, what 
Confucianigm never afforded, and have 
found it in the grossest superstitions 
which corrupt the doctrines of Buddha or 
of Lautsz. In no country of even an im- 
perfect civilization, has the dignity of hu- 
man life fallen so low as in China. 

Not elevated by any grand religious 
truth from Confucius, the people have 
fastened on the letter of his gospel. The 
detail, the trivialities of his teachings have 
taken the place of his principles. And 
yet in the broad estimate of human histo- 
ry, Confucius has done a noble and im- 
portant part. The preparations for hi 
development in the moral world, ma: 
as slow as in the material world. Both the 
greatness and defects of the philosophy 
of Confucius, thoroughly tested during 
these many ages, have perhaps been slow- 
ly and firmly preparing a foundation 
among his people, for the highest Mani- 
festation, and thus far the most complete 
Embodiment of religion. The humanity 
as well as the silent skepticism of the 
Chinese philosopher, may be equally in 
the plans of the universe, a preparation for 
the all-embracing Love and the unwa- 
vering Faith which have sprung alone 
from the divine revealing in CuRisTIANITY. 

This Movement, now so steadily and 
mysteriously progressing in China—the 
most important event, doubtless, in many 
centuries to the human race—may trace its 
origin and its wonderful success, to these 
very thoughts and aspirations which we 
have heen following. And if this . vast 
homogeneous people—welded as no other 
nation by common law, u and institu- 
tions—ever be enlighte by a purer 
faith, we may find the dawn far back in 
the humane words, the self-devoting life, 
and the discouraged death of the simple 
Chinese scholar 
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(CEnocting) Knock, Knock, knock : Who's there ? 


pt Bs rT wee are you ?—Macbeth, Act 


HERE isa m one knocking which 
began to be heard eard in Rochester, a few 
yearsago,and which waxed louder and mul- 
ied its reverberations, until the sound 
it is now echoing through all the limits 
of Christendom ; and men at the antipodes 
may be seen gathering themselves together 
in scared “ circles” to investigate the start- 
ling phenomenon. They tell us it is the 
heralding of messengers from the land of 
spirits; and although, at one time, a 
certain toe exposure threatened an easier 
solution of the mystery, and in spite of 
fierce opposition and unbounded ridicule, 
the advocates of the spiritual theory have 
ended by triumphantly turning the tables 
upon all unbelievers; and they now rest 
their case, confidently, upon this last, 
more wonderful and, as yet, not invali- 
dated evidence. Grave judges have slip- 
ped down from the bench into this arena 
pal controversy, and have tilted with 
itual weapons. Men of great reputa- 
tion have not hesitated to stake all their 
fame in support of the strange faith. But 
the subject assumes a serious importance 
which almost places it without the pale of 
jesting, when we find it unseating reason 
and peopling o our lunatic asylums. There 
is certainly “something in it.” It de- 
serves candid and logical investigation ; 
and if the system is founded in truth and 
reason, by all means let us embrace it. 
For our own part, we should be very 
sorry to find ourselves forced to believe. 
We are at a loss to discover the consola- 
tion and happiness of this faith. To be 
sure, there are those who pretend to listen 
with complacency to these signals from 
the land of shadows, and who avow that 
they take great comfort in the thought 
that ghosts and goblins are dancing 
about their pillows, and disturbing their 
and ready, at the least sign of in- 
subordination, to rap them sharply across 
the knuckles, or play the dickens with their 
crockery. For ourselves, we plead guilty 
to a certain share of the frailty of human 
nature ; and this bringing together of the 
two worlds, which have no congeniality of 
composition, and which have been merci- 
fully kept asunder for so many ages ; this 
dragging down of the supernatural to a 


.; wee oe: eee eee 
expectation of plenty. 

ae ort devil's name? Faith, here's an equivocator, that 

fur God's sake, yet a gg —_—a to heaven: 


: Come in tailor; ive et ew ieg mek SOP Ge ¢ 


ere’s # farmer, that 


nst either scale; who 
, come in uivocator. 


lish tailor come hither stealing 
‘nocking.) Knock, knock: Never 


familiar contact and communion with the 
natural; this opening of graves, and con- 
juring up of the spirits of our forgotten 
ancestors with all their armor on, and the 
same rade Gs anti fists as of old, to 
h us, and on dg our heels, and 
ny all fantastical tricks with our rose- 
wood furniture ; we protest, it is beyond 
patience, fearful and unendurable. 

And we will not endure it. We deny 
that the 8 yr and tippings and such 
like physical phenomena, are spiritual 
manifestations. We challenge these un- 
stable and meddlesome spirits to mortal 
combat, and enter the lists to prove them a 
lie, and to whip them back yelping to 


‘their Stygian groves. But lest any man 


should accuse us of sacrilege or blas- 
phemy, in any words or weapons we may 
resort to in our process of exorcism, let 
us forestall this objection of a tender con- 
science, by an extract from Judge Ed- 
monds’ book, which may place all parties 
upon a fair footing. 

The ghost of Swedenborg has been sum- 
moned (Judge Edmonds’ principal wit- 
ness), and is giving his testimony as to 
the validity and authority of spiritual 
communications in general. His words 
are thus reported :—* What the nature of 
all the concurrent causes was, which 
influenced this manifestation of spirit 
communion with material organization, 
I cannot pretend to say; but that 
they were by no special directions of the 
Creator, I am satisfied.” And again. 
“Take no statements, therefore, that are 
not based on laws satisfactory to your 
judgment, and depend upon it, that when 
any revelation is made, having the garment 
of marvellousness wrapped about it, that 
either it is a compound of the medium’s 
imagination, or it emanates from some 
spirit whose veracity is to be doubted.” 

Here we have not only an admission 
that this counsel and this work are not “4 
God; but an admission of liabilit 
mendacity in the very revelations them- 
selves - say nothing of the media) ; and 
also a frank appeal to the supremacy of 
human reason, as the tribunal by which 
the whole doctrine should be judged. 

We hesitate not, therefore, to grasp 
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firmly our scourge of logic, and advance 
with boldness to the fight. 

Let our position be clearly understood. 
We intend to prove, if we can, first, that 
it is impossible that a spirit should mani- 
fest itself physically ; secondly, that the 
power which, it is — does reveal 
certain mysteries of an unknown life, by 
means of these outward demonstrations 
and living media, is, by its own confession, 
not a spiritual power, and yet, that it is 
none the less (by its own showing again) 
incapable of physical manifestations ; an 
thirdly, that this supposed revealing 
power, whatever it may be, is an evil 
power; for the system of religion ad- 
vanced by its agents is opposed to divine 
revelation, contradictory, irrational, and 
pernicious. fae 

And first, as to the nature of a spiri 
and the reasons why the “rappings” an 
“ tippings” &e., cannot be spiritual mani- 
festations. Now — (i.e. a free, un- 
trammelled. disembodied, pure spirit), by 
all the definitions of the school-men, by 
all the traditions of mythology, by all the 
legends of superstition, and by the ver 
necessities of language, is an Lemsateeiel, 
unsubstantial being, with intelligence anc 
the power of locomotion, but destitute 
of impressibility, or tangibility, or any 
analogy, in composition, with a material 
existence. So that if in the vanity of his 
heart, a man should think to shut upa 
ghost within stone walls, or to fasten him 
by a chain, or to annihilate him by a bul- 
let, such a man should be proved a fool. 
And on the other hand, should a vain- 
glorious spirit boast, that by the weight 
of his arm he might fell an ox, or that by 
the strength of his spine he might lift a 
mountain, or by the hardness of his 
knuckles he might split a door-pannel, or 
an oak table, or the headboard of a bed- 
stead, he should be made to eat his own 
words. He would lie in his spiritual 
throat. If a spirit finds no obstacle in 
high walls, and closed doors, and stopped 
cracks and keyholes hermetically sealed ; 
so long as he retains his purely spiritual 
nature, he cannot directly offer any resist- 
ance to any such objects. If a door can- 
not offer any opposition to his passage, he 
cannot rap upon it. Or if a table cannot 
by any possibility stand in his way, he 
cannot by any possibility personally push 
it, or maul it, or upset it. 

“ But,” says one, “ you must not deny 
the power of spirit to affect material 
ovjects. Here am I, a living illustration 
of that power. By the mere force of my 
will, l move my limbs. I can walk, or 
leap, or dance, or sit still, according as the 


jection does not 
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ould not # free spirit, then, animate any 

material object, so that tables should be- 
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all (for no amount of life in a door could 
produce raps a door), we must not 
forget, that the spirit by which man 
moves his limbs is not a separate ex- 
— but absolutely a part = himself, 

olly inseparable, so long as he exists 
bodily, from hin: phojbeal organization. 
As such it bears no analogy to a free 
spirit, and an ment from one to the 
other will not hold. It is, in reality, not 
the spirit in a man which wills to 
walk, but it is he who wills to walk as 
truly as it is he who walks. This in- 
timate union of spirit and matter con- 
stitutes the life of the intelligent man. 
These physical acts, are the acts of an 
embodied spirit; and these spiritual 
volitions are the volitions of a physical 
man. The spiritual and tener has 
become for the time, pee of the mortal 
and physical, in an identity which only 
death can destroy. 

This is a mystery of divine creation. 
The spirit had no hand in ucing this 
identity, and cannot withdraw from it by 
any simple act of will. 

it would be rather poor logic, we think. 
to argue that, because a spirit forcibly and 
involuntarily embodied must act through 
a material organization, therefore a disem- 
bodied spirit may voluntarily possess and 
animate any inanimate material object ;— 
not to speak of an assumption of the di- 
vine prerogative, which such an action 
would involve. But even admitting the 
thing possible, and supposing that a 
spirit should “enter into” a table, and 
endow it with life and intelligence — 
would it go? We think not. Suppose 
a man’s arm should be destitute of joints 
and muscles, but still tingling with sen- 
sation to the finger tips; of how much 
motion would it be capable, think you ? 
The influence of the man’s will upon the 
movement of his limbs, depends upon the 
perfection of his anatomy, and the free 
circulation of the vital fluids. In other 
words, to use a very imperfect simile, the 
machinery and the capacity of motion ‘ 
must exist, before the spiritual motive 
power can be applied with effect. An 
engine would be as efficient for locomotion, 
without wheeis, or cranks, or gearing, as 
an animate and intelligent table for walh- 
ing, without articulated limbs and a 
nervous system. 

But if it is contrary to reason that 
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spirits should directly affect inanimate 
matter, may they not act upon it by the 
intervention of the natural forces, as 
Magnetism, Electricity, or the Odic force ? 

Unfortunately for such a position these 
forces are material, and the same “nature 
of things” which would prevent a spirit 
from directly influencing a table or an 
ottoman, would bar it from directly using 
any material force. How could a spirit 
handle electricity ; confine it; bring it to 
bear upon any specified point? There is 
no such conceivable possibility. This 
fact has, it seems, occurred to the minds 
of the inventors of the new system; and 
accordingly a canon of spiritualism re- 
quires, that in order to the awakening of 
the mysterious furniture-moving influ- 
ence. there must be assembled a “circle” 
technically so called, of tangible human 
bodies.* This is logical. Spirits cannot 
upset the furniture themselves; neither 
can they make a medium of Electricity 
or the Odic force ; but to affect these ma- 
terial objects there must be an immediate 
bodily presence. Now we unhesitatingly 
assert that the results of this bodily pre- 
sence are not spiritual manifestations, 
For, either the active visible agents are 
sufficient of themselves to put the requi- 
site operation, or they are not. If they 
are sufficient, then there is no need of 
spiritual, or other interposition. If they 
are not sufficient, then if the force is 
brought into operation at all, it must be 
by other than spiritual aid, since, as we 
have seen, the spiritual aid is impossible, 
as the direct action of spirit upon matter, 
(i. e. upon a material force.) 

There remains, so far as we can see, 
but one way in which physical phenomena 
can be the action of spirits. If the 
spirits can obtain the complete control of 
a human agent ; if the persons in a “ cir- 
cle,” beneath whose fingers a table takes 
to its legs and perambulates, are really 
and truly acting without any volition of 
their own, under the immediate possession 
of spirits, then, and not otherwise, may 
these manifestations be in a certain sense 
spiritual. Let us give this question full 
scope. A party of young people, we will 
suppose, are assembled, and as a sport of 
the evening it is suggested that they at- 
tempt a table moving. The party may 
consist of two persons or half a dozen. 
They arrange themselves according to 
rule, and the table tips up in due course, 
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performs satisfactory evolutions, and an- 
swers questions with docility. Now this 
evident and remarkable effect has sprung, 
apparently, from the simple laying on of 
hands of these merry-makers. The ex- 
periment was made for amusement. The 
plan was their own. They are uncon- 
scious of any suggestions but those of 
curiosity, of any influence but their own 
love of fun, of any power but the touch 
of their own fingers. The fun, and the 
tipping, and the fingers, are all that are 
evident to their senses, or to any specta- 
tor. But the phenomena are claimed as 
a manifestation of spiritual power. By 
what right or reason? Some force has 
moved the table. It must have been a 
material force, for no other could produce 
the effect upon the material obieet. The 
force must have been called into oparation 
by material action alone, for no other 
could affect a material force. The mate- 
rial action is evident in the assembling 
and arrangement of the “ circle ;” without 
which it is not pretended that there would 
have been any tipping of the table. Evi- 
dently, therefore, if there is any spiritual 
manifestation here, it must be identical 
with the material action, i. e. the material 
act (that merry laying on of hands), 
which awakened the force, which moved 
the table, must be the spiritual manifest- 
ation. Now this could only be true, if 
the agents were completely under the 
control of some foreign spiritual power, 
Their own free agency must have been 
destroyed. The volition by which they 
laid their hands upon the table must have 
been a foreign volition and not their own. 
It is only by this absolute annihilation 
of the will of the agent that spirits can 
claim the acts of the agent, and, as we 
have seen, it is only the act of the agent 
which can be the spiritual manifestation. 
If at the mere request (hidden influence), 
of spirits, the agents themselves ean 
awaken a force which shall move a table, 
there is no spiritual aid ; and the agents 
perform the act as well without the sug- 
gestion, a8 with it: so that said suggest- 
ive spirits could claim no credit whatever 
for the effect, as having any, the slightest, 
share in producing it. 

Their only course is to get rid of the 
identity of the agent, as an intelligent ac- 
tive cause, by the infusion into his organ- 
ization of a new element, which shall 
thrust aside and take possession ; of which 





* We are told that there are exceptions tw the universal application of this *canon;” that strange physi- 
cal “ phenomena” bave been produced in a closed reom—not a single medium or other person oe) present, 
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the agent must necessarily be unconscious, 
but by which his physical man shall be 
controlled absolutely, as if by his own 
will consciously exercised. Under such 
control he is not he but the spirit is abso- 
lutely he: his actions are not his, but the 
actions of an infused, foreign, anihilating 
force. in fact, of aixother being. Thus, to 
bring the case home to our illustration, 
the media, to wit, the members of the 
“circle” present, are either pro tem., the 
spirits in esse, (the spirits having become 
embodied in the agents, thus losing their 
spiritual nature!) or the spirits are not, 
either in whole, or in part, the operators. 
But alas! our little “circle” are in full 
and conscious possession of their facul- 
ties. They are conscious of the will that 
guided their fingers that it was their own 
will. The act was their own act,—the 
phenomena were of their own awakening. 
We have supposed a case in which there 
was present no authorized “ medium.” 
Such instances are not uncommon. But 
to carry the illustration farther into the 
supposed province of Spiritdom, let a 
well-known “ medium” be introduced. 
We have now in the circle a person whose 
delicate nervous organization, it is averred, 
is extraordinarily susceptible to electric, 
magnetic, or ‘“odylic” influence; and, 
therefore, to the action of spirits. An 
equilibrium of the magnetic forces is 
established—(we use the language of the 
“spheres ”)—by a connected group, of 
which this susceptible individual is one. 
Precisely the same results occur as before, 
with perhaps an increased development. 
The “circle,” after having been seated 
about the table for a time, may now with- 
draw their hands, perhaps, and the influ- 
ence will still remain. We have never 
witnessed the fact, but we will not deny 
it, that this table now fully “ possessed,” 
may, without any visible impulse, con- 
tinue its evolutions, and even enact more 
extraordinary capers. Now it is not the 
presence of the “ medium” which has 
caused all the phenomena. The table 
tipped without him, answered questions 
without him. He has only, at the best, 
brought an increase of the power which 
was previously active. This power, we 
have shown, was wholly physical. An 
increase of it must necessarily be physi- 
cal. ‘The question only remains—Did 
the “medium” bring an accession of 
physical power from a spiritual source ? 
The fact that this man’s material na- 
ture is highly refined and susceptible, is 
no argument in favor of its spiritual im- 
pressibility. A spiritual foreign power, 
so long as it remains a distinct identity, 
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can only directly affect the spiritual na- 
tive part of man, for which alone it has 
affinity, and thus indirectly may reach 
his material part, through the man’s own 
volitions. It is in this way that divine 
inspirations are communicated, or that the 
Spirit of God moves the mind of man, 
without violating his individuality. Now 
the man may have unparalleled delicacy 
of nerves,‘and the most shrinking sensi- 
tiveness of constitution; and as his nerves 
and his constitution are not the spiritual 
part of him, they gannot have the slight- 
est reactionary effect upon any purely 
spiritual impression, 7. é., any impression 
which does not come through the senses. 
Otherwise, we must say (which would be 
monstrous) that some men are so consti- 
tuted physically—they possess such ob- 
tuseness of nerves—that it is a matter of 
some difficulty for the Spirit of God to 
affect them. We repeat it. An external 
spirit which has the power to influence a 
man, does not and cannot influence him 
through his nerves, but applies directly 
to his spiritual part; and no peculiarity 
of a physical constitution can possibly 
either prevent or accelerate such access, 
But might, could, or should this same 
foreign power drive out, or override, the 
native spirit of a man, and, substituting a 
foreign will for his will, rule his material 
part, by an identification with the physi- 
cal organization, the susceptibility of the 
man’s nerves would not strengthen this 
usurped dominion ; for the control of his 
physical faculties is.no greater in one 
healthy man than in another—in the 
“nervous man(!)” than in the “man of 
nerve;” and the foreign panes. onl 
possesses what the dispossessed wi 
ruled before. ‘Thus no peculiarity of a 
man’s constitution would lay him open to 
spiritual influence more than another 
man, nor would any physical sensitive- 
ness aid the action of a foreign will con- 
trolling his organism. 

But it is evident from the course of our 
argument, that any spiritual power tak- 
ing possession of the supposed “ medium,” 
could only possess what physical virtue 
already existed in him—could not infuse 
a foreign physical virtue, which, by its 
nature, does not belong to it. Whatever 
the man could do of himself, physically, 
that could any spirit do, possessing his 
organization— and no more. If, then, 
this man is absolutely a representative of 
a spiritual presence, it can only be, that 
the spiritual presence is using him as a 
cat’s paw, and the physical power exerted 
is his own physical power, which he 
might have exercised, sua sponte, be- 
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iritual possession. And this is 
especially evident from the fact that the 
external action of the medium, in his 
connection with the circle, is precisely the 
same as that of any other member of the 
circle. The new intelligence. investing 
him (if we admit such occupation), has 
not led him to any outward action, to- 
ward producing the physical phenome: 
differing from the action of any one 
the group. He has simply laid his hands 
upon the table, like the others; he has 
withdrawn from the table, like the others. 
But, since whatever of extraordinary 
virtue his presence has brought in, being 
physical, belongs to his physical organiza- 
tion, is his own, whether exercised by his 
own will or by a foreign will, there is 
nothing whatever in it of a spiritual na- 
ture. 

And finally, to the utter exclusion of a 
spiritual power, in producing the effects 
under discussion, even by the only sup- 
posable means, a direct occupation of the 
agent, the “medium,” under all these 
circumstances of table-tipping, bell-ring- 
ing, leg-clasping, guitar-playing, &c., is in 
conscious possession of his own volitions 
—is in his right mind.* 

The material virtue, then, which has 
gone out from this man, is from no spir- 
itual source, and it must be sought in 
some material difference. Whether this 
may be discovered in his constitutional 
sensibility to a certain magnetic, or other 
influence, called into operation by the as- 
sembled circle; whether it is a power 
analogous to that of an expert mesmerizer, 
or whatever it may be, it is not in our 
— to investigate or determine. We 

ave business only with the fact that it 
is no spiritual power; and we are driven 
at last to decide, that the physical phe- 
nomena connected with the new system 
of belief, are not spiritual manifestations, 
since, except by a subversion or suspen- 
sion of nature’s laws, as by a miracle, a 
physical manifestation of a purely spir- 
itual presence is rationally impossible. 

We come to the second point of dis- 
cussion. The advocates of the new doc- 
trine claim the title of Spiritualism for 
their system. The pretended revelators 
themselves assume the title of Spirits ; 
and yet it isa notorious characteristic of 
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their teachings, that existence in the 
“Spheres” is a material existence, and 
that the inhabitants of the Spheres pos- 
sess a physical constitution. It is true, 
that they declare themselves to be the 
shades of men and women, who 

have “shuffled off this mortal coil ;” but 
they have only slipped their heads into 
the noose of another material life. They 
have another body. They are still em- 
bodied spirits ; not freed the tastes 
and necessities of our own more gross 
and earthy nature. A brief reference to 
the first volume of Judge Edmonds’ 
“Spiritualism,” before cited, will confirm 
this statement. Swedenborg speaks 
in. “Now spirits” (he means here 
the people of the spheres), “possess a 
material nature, and this nature, or form, 
in some is so gross, that it is almost sub- 
ject to laws as imperative as those on 
earth. I mean as material laws. Their 
material nature is under influences that 
require obedience, and though there is 
none of the physical suffering you have, 
yet there is as much material necessity 
and absolute want, in proportion to the 
— of their natures, as there possi- 

ly can be in your material world.” 

They eat, they drink, they enjoy the 
fruits of some more — earth,t and 
shelter themselves frum pelting storms 
in material -habitations.} They are not 
free as air, but are bound within certain 
limits, while in course of progression ; 
their spheres of being only rather more 
enlarged than ours. It will be seen that 
they must possess our five senses—sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, touch; for they 
have pros , and odors, and music, 
and fruits, and houses.|| Now in what 
do they differ from us? Only, as they 
themselves declare, in degree of materi- 
ality. The things which are obstructions 
to us are to them no obstacles. They 
glide in to our firesides, the doors being 
shut. They pass to and fro through the 
midst of us and make no noise. They 
are to us invisibie, and intangible—in so 
far partaking of a spiritual nature, and 
by just so much being excluded from the 
power of impressing us physically, or of 
mutilating our furniture. But while 
they are thus debarred from direct 
physical action, no less truly than if 





* So true is this, that he appears oftentimes to exercise an almost unlimited control of the objects before 


him, by his own wild forcii 


taem from their places and directing their motions. 


+ “ We eat and drink of the fruits of the countries where we reside.”"— Swedenborg. 


t “The new spirit often finds it necessary to 
| Swedenborg arrives in the sixth sphere, 


shelter its body from the sun or storm.”—Swedenborg. 
“The air was pure, and the whole heavens were bi 


ht and 


on te ond all comparison. I saw no itference in the sky except its brightness and purity ; and on looking 


from our earth, except in the heavenly 





on the earth, i could detect no 


in its 
beauty and harmony in the arrangement of the landscape. The diversified character of the scenery,” ete.— 


trees, rocks, mountains, flowers, birds, 
child, etc., etc., ete, 


torrents, murmuring rivulets, oceans, rivers, man, womaD, 
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their nature had been wholly spiritual, 
yet it in the ma view, 
rather a complicated question, whether 
they may not adopt the mediacy of elec- 
trical, or other forces, to communicate 
with us mortals. A despatch has come 
from that queer world, announcing the 
invention, by the ghost of jamin 
Franklin (how has the glory of a ghost 
departed)! of a machine for the applica- 
tion of the Odic force to quasi materio- 
spiritual purposes; and one Edward 
Fowler has written in a book, how that 
the great Franklin did, in day 
(the window shutters being tight closed), 
and with a train of assistants, appear to 
his mortal eyes, and illustrate his said 
invention, vi et armis et e. imenKs ; 
to the great detriment of his, Fowler’s 
bedroom arrangements; @ camphene 
lamp having been bunglingly upset by 
one of the operators, and a great quanti- 
ty of the fluid spilled. But let us dis- 
cover if we can the texture of these ano- 
malous beings. The revelations are not 
very explicit upon this point, but give us 
the general idea, that they possess some- 
thing like the substance of electricity. 
They permeate material objects like elec- 
tricity, so they say.* But they do not 
pretend to the nature of a force, beyond 
its capacity to permeate; for they ac- 
knowledge the necessity of resorting to 
the medium of a force, to produce physi- 
cal impressions. 

Here is a capital and patent inconsis- 
tency. Ifthese pretentious animates have 
the power to grasp and confine a material 
force, they must possess an organiza- 
tion a little more dense than the force 
itself. 

Now, by their own confession, their 
density is not sufficient to present any 
resistance to what we know as material 
objects. They permeate them, but cannot 
aflect them. But electricity, or the odic 
force, permeates these objects and affects 
them too, materially. Hence these 
“spirits” possess less density than a 
physical force. Consequently, they can 
no more affect such a force, or receive 
impressions from such a force, than they 
can directly affect or be influenced by 
objects visible and tangible to mortal 
senses, 

To what a degree of frightful attenua- 
tion are the poor ee reduced ! 
Their bodies lie somewhere in density, 
between the rarest invisible gas and pure, 
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unalloyed spirit. And these thin 
things snuff venison build castles. 
Think of their bill of fare; with its rare 
beef; oh, how rare! and its inconceivably 
ethereal apples. And then their houses! 
We have seen that the more compact and 
Solid the material, the less could it con- 
tain and hem themin. Our floods cannot 
wet them,f nor our buildings protect 
them. But from the sharper tempests of 
the “ spheres” they fly every one to his 
dwelling. Where are the boards, and the 


shingles, and the plastering, for their 
artisans to work withal? Where shall 
be found the slender tools they can 
handle? What manner of marbles and 
spiritual granites must there be in what 
— quarries for these shades to 
chisel 


And the winds that blow in those 
latitudes! Where shall we find a com- 
parison for them? that rustle the unseen 
leaves of ghostly forests ; that, whistling 
from within their Aolian caves, call up 
spectral clouds, laden with showers whose 
misty dilution would startle the most 
triturated homoeopathist, to wet the 
jackets, and chill the circulation, and 
stiffen the joints, and cause the limbs 
to shiver, of these delicate fantastic 
subtleties ! 

But if, notwithstanding the material 
structure of the “ spirits,” they are still 
shut out from physical demonstrations, 
how will this little peculiarity affect their 
communication by a living medium? We 
smile sardonically. _We cannot help it. 
We are almost tempted to laugh outright. 
Why, only see the droll dilemma, upon 
the horns of which the things are this 
minute tossed! They have, by a most 
unfortunate oversight, failed to claim 
enough of the physique to move a hair ; 
but in the same breath, they have com- 
mitted the unpardonable blunder of claim- 
ing just enough of the physique, to destro 
their analogy witha nature purely spirit 
and thus to prevent, utterly, that substi- 
tution of themselves for the spirit that is 
in man, which, we have seen, would be 
the last resource of a spiritual power seek- 
ing an outward expression. As material 
beings they take their bodies with them. 
They cannot act without or out of their 
bodies. Even their mental acts are so. 
far bodily that they are performed within 
the body. Now it is impossible for such 
a creature to obtain the control of a mor- 
tal medium. Its material part cannot 





* “Spirit-body or spirit-matter is intangible; and it is 80 sublimated that 1 tis like electricity almost, We 
: ly through matter; bat we will, and like a current of electricity we 
pted to our conditions, and thus we are able to take with us what is on us!” 


do not 
clothing is 


ade matter, Our 


+ “ We do not feel the effects of storm or cold when approaching your earth.” 
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affect the material part of the medium— 
being vapory and intangible; nor can its 
spiritual part affect the spiritual part of 
the medium, being trammelled with a 
bodily organization (how fine soever), 
through which it must act, and which 
shuts it out, for ever, from direct spiritual 
contact. 

There is really no point of collision be- 
tween our nature and such a nature. 
Through the senses we cannot communi- 
cate,—those are too delicate, these too 

And since there is no access by 
analogous -senses, through the thoughts 
we cannot communicate; for there is be- 
tween them a material barrier, lighter 
than gossamer, but impenetrable as the 
veil of the future. 

And now, what if after all our precau- 
tions, we have left a loophole somewhere, 
and impertinent visitors from another 
world have really slipped in, and become 
hand and glove with Judge Edmonds, and 
Dr. Dexter, and the Hon. N. P. Tall- 
madge, and other odd fishes! What if 
they have announced another gospe!, and 
are found assailing the first principles of 
the Christian’s faith ; ridiculing the time- 
honored institutes of the old religion; 
undermining churches ; setting at naught 
and subverting the truth of divine revela- 


tion; bringing in strange gods? Where 
are the credentials of these heralds? and 
are they spirits of health or goblins 


damned? Let their works and their 
teachings answer. Their works! The 
credulous may find them in tricks and 
grotesque antics, worthy of Harlequin— 
pocket- handkerchiefs tied into knots; fan- 
ciful performances with a fiddlestick ; 
stout men driven to the wall, and held 
fast by invisible hands: scraps of paper 
torn up and thrown into people’s faces— 
and a thousand such fooleries and mon- 
strosities, to frighten babies and drive 
hysterical women into fits. Their teach- 
ings !—but we must be sober. This is 
a matter that touches us nearer than our 
hearthrugs. Two years ago, we might 
have passed the subject by, as an idle 
tale; but now that Spiritualism numbers 
its advocates by the hundred thousand ; 
now that there are some thirty thousand 
in the immediate vicinity of our city, and 
among them men high in dignity and in- 
fluence, who maintain that the system is 
good, and of divine institution, it becomes 
the duty of a true man to unveil the im- 
posture—to make head against its en- 
croachments, by fairly proving it unrea- 
sonable and dangerous. 

We shall not go up and down to collect 
all the sayings and writings of these 
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“spirits.” The-undertaking would be too 
laborious, and the result entirely chaotic, 
We shall still confine ourselves to a single 
authority, and thus avoid the charge of 
searching wide for contradictions. In 
this one volume of Edmonds’ we have a 
professed compendium of “ Spiritualism,” 
so far as it is revealed—in fine, a special 
revelation. 

It would be quite unnecessary to at- 
tempt any direct proof that Webster, and 
Bacon, and Swedenborg did never appear 
in proper person, to make the revelations 
charged upon them in the book before us, 
It is therein confessed, that great names, 
and especially the name of Swedenborg, 
haye been, in numberless instances, falsely 

med by the “ spirits,” in order to at- 
tract attention; and since lying and for- 
gery are held by the best of then), as very 
light and trivial offences, and entirely 
justifiable when made to sérve a good 
purpose, the questiorf is put beyond argu- 
ment, and the-identity of the revelations 
may be admitted or not, according to the 
reader’s taste. 

At the opening of this paper we referred 
to the fact that the “spirits ” do directly 
disclaim any divine sanction for their 
“ mission.” 

Natural causes, they declare, have 
led to such a development and sublima- 
tion of the human race upon earth, that 
they are now fit to commune with beings 
of a finer make. The progress of science 
is one of the tokens of this sublimation, 
and it is by means of science that a path 
has been opened into an advanced stage 
of being, along which we may pass and 
repass, holding pleasant conversation with 
dead men, and becoming intimate with 
futurity. This declaration strikes at the 
root of the ancient creeds of Christendom. 
In place of that reward of moral excel- 
lence, offered by the founders of the holy 
Christianity, and ‘insight by a sublime 
faith into inconceivable heavenly myste- 
ries—there is here substituted, a sensible 
vision and a handling, through electri- 
city and magnetism, of another life, where 
are the tilling of fields, the building of 
houses, and schools, and politics, and 
storms and hunger, and ‘all necessities 
from which the tired man longs to escape 
when he lies down in the grave: and 
into this life we may creep in the natural 
course of things, like the dusty moth 
from the cocoon of the silk worm. ‘Thus 
at the very outset we are assaulted in our 
most cherished citadel of hope, and sum- 
moned to deliver up a rich and excellent 
promise for a meagre and unsatisfying 
reality, upon the mere dicta of a suspi- 
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cious authority, backed by the tipping of 
a table. . 

But their presumption does not pause 
at this. The “rappings,” although not 
claiming to be from heaven, are yet said 
to usher in a “ new dispensation,” supple- 
mentary, and even superior, to that of 
Christianity. 

“ As under the Mosaic dispensation,” 
says Judge Edmonds, “mankind were 
taught the existence of one God, rather 
than the thousand gods then worshipped, 
and as under the Christian dispensation 
they were taught the immortality of the 
soul. and its existence for ever; so now, 
under this new dispensation, it is being 
revealed to them, for the first time, what 
that state of existence is ; and how, in this 
life, they may well and wisely prepare to 
enter upon that; and make it either in- 
describably sorrowful, or inexpressibly 
happy.” If this statement be true, then 
the “new dispensation ” which, for the 
first time, teaches man the nature of a 
future life, and how he may fitly prepare 
for it, far transcends in dignity and im- 
portance the dispensations of Moses and 
of Christ, which, it seems, only contain 
the veriest abstract truths of religion— 
God’s unity and man’s immortality. 

Admitting it, we must admit the mon- 
strous proposition, that the Creator has 
never revealed what was necessary for 
man’s future happiness—that, in spite of 
this neglect, the revelation has. come 
from more benevolent beings—and that 
a revelation which is confessedly not from 
God, deserves a more profound respect 
than any divine revelation. 

Nor is it enough that, by a wilful and 
transparent falsehood they should degrade 
the existing religion to the level of their 
own pretensions, but they absolutely at- 
tack and oppose, by insinuations and 
contrary teachings, the very nib spe 
which (as successors to the prophets an 
apostles) they should confirm and illus- 
trate. 


They use such expressions as, “your 
said-to-be-inspired writers.” They declare 
that they have no idea that God created 
one man in Eden, as the father of a race ; 
that it isa great mistake to suppose the 
human race to be in a fallen moral condi- 
tion, but that what we have been accus- 
tomed to consider the fall of man is only 
“the great change in his mental and 
material nature, produced by the increase 
of numbers, the wants and necessities, 
which arose around him, the occupation 
of his thoughts with the circumstances of 
his material life, and. the entire direction 
of his mind from spiritual things (7. e. 
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spiritual intercourse) to subjects of earth.” 
“ When there were few persons on earth,” 
say they, “and the spirit intercourse was 
frequent, of course the minds of men were 
directed to spiritual things; but when 
the world was more thickly peopled, then 
it was that the necessities of life compelled 
man to work, to develope, to invent, to 
construct; and these occupations pre- 
vented that freedom of spiritual communi- 
cation which existed previously.” (We 
cannot avoid noticing parenthetically, 
that this strange theory of the fall of man, 
apart from its contradiction of the story 
of Moses, and apart from the general non- 
sense of it, is hardly reconcilable with 
man’s present restoration to the state of 
spirit-communion from which he had fall- 
en—in an age rather remarkable for 
workings, and developments, and inven- 
tions, and constructions—especially since 
these very developments and inventions 
of science have fected the said restora- 
tion). They me bolder. “One 
Stor feature of these revelations (writes 

wedenborg) is to disabuse the mind (of 
men) of errors which have been ingrafted 
on their hearts, as the result of an over- 
weening faith in the doctrines erroneously 
inculcated as of God, and as found in the 
Bible.” 

Now, he says again. “There is no such 
thing as understanding God, separate 
from his works.” “ Nature every where 
is God’s acknowledgment of himself, and 
is enough to satisfy the most earnest 
longing of all men, if it had not been per- 
verted by the arts of man, and the con- 
certed plans, to form a church on earth 
which should shadow to the world God 
as a spirit, but, in reality, personating 
God as a man.” ‘This.is pretty strong 
language. If nature is sufficient for the 
most earnest longing of all men, then all 
other revelation is superfluous ; and if the 
plan of forming a church on earth, and of 
shadowing God as a spirit, originated in - 
the arts of man, then is the Bible and our 
whole religion a lie. But this is not the 
only occasion upon which the inspirations 
of Scripture are attributed to the arts of 
man. The whole mystery which envel- 
opes the nature and passion of Christ is 
declared to be the invention of the “leaders 
of the then new revelation,” proclaimed, 
from motives of “ policy,” to overawe the 
minds of men into belief ! 

These creatures say that the soul of 
man has been ingly trammelled and 
hemmed in by the stern religious teach- 
ings of the past—that it must now be 
granted the “freedom of unbiased 
thought,” in order that it may “throw 
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off all bonds of sect or denomination,” 
and “ feel the first glow of honest exulta- 
tion, that its ultimate destiny is limited 
to no pul it, or the faith taught at its 
altars.” Their wrath burns hot against 
ajl “sect and denomination.” Under this 
head they enumerate the Church of 
Rome, the Church of England, Presby- 
terians, Dutch Reformers ; all other. sects 
and denominations of Christians are, of 
course, included in this category. 
there is any thing needed to crown this 
monstrous impiety and blasphemy, it 
may be found in the daring impudence 
with which a reverend disciple of the new 
system has laimed, that “ whatever 
of divine fundamental principle, absolute 
truth, and essential righteousness, there 
is in the Bible, in the popular religion, 
and in the established churches, will 
stand. It cannot be done away. On the 
contrary, it will be corroborated and ful- 
filled by Spirit Manifestations.” 

But will this system, thus hostile and 
solitary, stand by its own strength? Is 
it a rational system, as it pretends to 
be? We will hastily glance at the lead- 
ing characteristics of it. 

And first, as to the nature of God and 
his relations to man. We are told that 
the Creator is “The Universal Germ ; ” 
that “the soul of man is a part of God.” 
and itself a “germ,” and an offshoot of 
the parent “germ,” is placed in the em- 
bryo to be develo This soul, this un- 
developed part of God,—unfolds in life 
and springs up toward perfection. It 
passes through one stage of being after 
another, and ascends from sphere to 
sphere, until, having arrived at its highest 
glory, it is ready to return, thus perfect- 
ed, into the bosom of the God. Here we 
have a threefold mystery—an undevelop- 
ed God—giving off parts of himself which 
develope, and the object and end of whose 

_development is a return to the unde- 
veloped source from which they emanated. 
Again we are told that “ God exists as a 
principle ;” that we can only obtain a 
rational idea of Him, asa principle—“ still 
resolving itself into direct and pertinent 
manifestations of the incomprehensible 
specialities of his nature.” The pa 
is somewhat obscure. Weare left to con- 
jecture what would be a direct and perti- 
nent manifestation of an incomprehensible 
speciality of the nature of a principle— 
which we may call indiscriminately—Gop 
—iTt—ne. Our confusion is made hardly 
less confounded by an application of this 
“principle,” thus: “He” (God) “is one 
self, and without any distinctive charac- 
teristic as to person or sex. Now if this 
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is so—and who should doubt it ?—why 
should the same principles ” (to wit, the 
souls of men), “emanating from this 
source, possess properties distinct from 
the germ from whence they sprang?” 
We doubt our ability to render brilliancy 
more luminous by any comment. But 
we are not to escape so easily. “God is 
the very spirit of life in thing ; 
and it is eternally at work sublimating 
and progressing every particle of matter, 
from the rudest form to its ultimate end 
the immortal spirit of man!” Oh! 
oh! oh! God—a germ, a principle, an it, 
a he, the —_ of life in every particle of 
matter! The soul or spirit of man—a 
progressive little germ, a little principl 
an offshoot from this ¢ germ or pie. 
ciple. and the sublimation, the ultimate 
end of every particle of matter !—Spirit,— 
matter, — germs, — principles. — ultimate 

h, for the clue of the daughter of * 
Minos ! 

We might go on to increase our own 
and the reader’s bewilderment with such 
sentences as this: “ Light is the pure 
essence of God which the sun reflects into 
your system.” But we refrain. This 
anomalous deity, shorn of his personality 
and transformed into some subtle and in- 
comprehensible essence, is yet endowed 
with the attributes of holiness, wisdom, 
and supreme love. and declared worthy 
of all worship and affection. 

Now it is clear as the light, that various 
intellectual and moral qualities cannot, in 
any human conception, belong to a prin- 
ciple, a pervading essence, an impersonal 
agency ; but only to a being,—separate, 
distinct, personal. The attempt then, to 
make of an impersonal divinity an object 
of direct worship, or obedience, or any 
moral affection, is a miserable failure, and 
must inevitably fall to the ground.— 
Again: The soul or spirit of man, as “a 
part of God,” existed from all eternity,— 
“not in a sentient for n,” but “as a prin- 
ciple from the beginning,”—in an unde- 
veloped identification with the parent 
germ. But the property or sentiment of 
man’s nature usually called superstition, 
is said’ to be the recognition by his spirit 
of its origin, and a recollection of some- 
thing that has impressed its conscious- 
ness before it came into the world (while 
it was yet not sentient)! There is a 
slight incongruity in this. Let it pass. 
Ww Tr, previous to being placed in the 
embryo, it may have been sentient, or un- 
conscio' ing is more strongly insist- 


us, nothing ; 
ed upon, than that the soul was and is a 
part of God. We wish to examine this 
doctrine. 
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This soul or spirit of man, as once be- 
longing to the great whole of the Deity, 
and now separated from that unity, te be 
confined within a mortal body, is abso- 
lutely degruded.—is reduced from the 
eternal majesty and freedom of divinity 
to the petty miseries of a material prison ; 
and is doomed to this captivity, not for a 
brief space of threescore years, but for 
centuries unknown. Nay more, we are 
solemnly assured that it will never again 
return to its pristine greatness, for it can 
never again become absorbed in the God 
and lose its personal identity. 

What is it that we are here asked to 
believe? Why, just this: that there ex- 
isted once an infinite supreme and perfect 
God ; that this God, of his own free will 
and pleasure, did separate himself into 
many parts; that one great part did re- 
tain the name and aitributes and liberties 

f God, while the remainder parts, shut 
up within a certain narrow framework, 
were transformed into men, whose fate 
should be—to be subject to the God 
part—to worship and serve that part—to 
suffer and to labor; that thus there now 
exists an imperfect, a reduced, a fractional 
God; that every new-created soul robs 
the now existing God of a portion of him- 
self; that we worship now a less God 
than our forefathers worshipped,—in 
other words, that the proportion of the 
suffering and worshipping parts of the 
Deity to the glorious and worshipped part 
is increasing in a fearful ratio ! 

But the spirit or soul of man, if it was 
at the beginning a part of God, partak- 
ing of His nature and glories—unless 
by a spontaneous increase of bulk it may 
become more of God— which is mon- 
strously absurd), can never reach any 
higher development than it originally pos- 
sessed—else is the idea of a God as the 
Creator and end of all perfection, a nul- 
lity, and all religion worse than nothing. 
The soul of man then, as defined by the 
spiritualists, cannot progress. It must 
remain always the same immutable part 
of God. If it be mewed up close in the 
hody for a time and finally get free—that 
is an escape from bondage, but no ad- 
vancement of being. 

Now the most prominent and popular 
of all the teachings of the new revelation 
is, that man was created, exists only for 
“progression,” He is born that.he may, 
progress, For this he travels through & 
troublesome and painful life. For this he 
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throws off his mortality, and appears in » 
more volatile shape, to undergo a new 
series of s' les and elastic transmigrar 
tions through indefinite ages—and having 
finished his course of rarifications, he 
emerges completely purified and “ pro- 

%—a spirit. It is not the body 
which 3 that is sloughed off.— 
worn away. It is not the dethroned and 
enslaved soul, this fraction of the god- 
head, which progresses; for, after a te- 
dious emancipation, that is restored to 
less than its original divinity. 

But let us follow the The 
creation of man’s mortal body is thug 
glowingly described: ~ Imagine the Spirit 
of the First Great Cause *—(the imagi- 
nation is here sorely put to it, in consid- 
eration of Germs, Impersonal E 
Principles, and Spirits of life in every par- 
ticle of matter—to form a very vivid con- 
ception of the Spirit of the Great First 
Cause )—“ moving in the glory and power 
of his: nature among the germs of suns 
and worlds, pti a through space, and 
wandering in orbits as eccentric as the 
very confusion of a beginning. Imagine 
at the mere breathing of his voice (an 
impersonal voice)! world upon world, in 
dumb obedience, marshalling themselves 
in the very orbits which that voice com- 
manded, And then from the elements 
around he calls up light and heat, and in- 
stitutes laws which since that period have 

verned all nature. Behold! from the 
fartherest (!) verge of this dark space, 
comes gleaming. through the thick mists 
a ray brighter than the sun! It flashes 
and illumines every thing around. It 
penetrates into every particle of matter, 
and out from the inco us mass it 
generates that which God has destined 
should be the dwelling-place of a portion 
of himself—the body of man!” * 

Well,—the creation is complete. The 
soul is incarcerated; and this hybrid 
being plods through the world, and at 
death undergoes another transformation. 
We have various descriptions of the sec- 
ond change. The new body is either ex- 
haled as a sort of “cloudy frame” from 
the forsaken corpse; or it is an entirely 
new creation of new materials, prepared 
and waiting for the expected tenant ; “or 
it is or may be that the soul after leaving 
the earth generates its own form!” Be 
that as it may, one step of progress: has 
been and the man is now in the 
second sphere. If he died suddenly, from 





* Quary—What share had the soul of the- first.man. esting fe perein sae A ie Gite 
men), (i seating 'p the hese of the Infinite, this magheliing of worlds in the creation of ite aes 
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apoplexy, he remains poised in the air 
‘by his own weight, in a state of semi-un- 
consciousness, for an unspecified length 
of time—(if he did mot die suddenly, 
from apoplexy, the period of unconscious- 
ness is shortened, )—and when he becomes 
thoroughly awake to his novel situation, 
his friends come up to shake hands with 
him, and away they all go, by the pro- 
pulsion of a wish, to some planet: whither 
the “law of affinities” may draw them: 
“for the second sphere embraces not only 
this earth but many worlds, and to each 
of the globes in this circle do spirits most 
adapted go.” In fact, a sphere is a circle 
of worlds, which the material “ spirit”’ is 
fitted to inhabit according to the purity 
of his material structure, and throughout 
which circle he has free range of locomo- 
tion. He fixes, however, upon a particu- 
lar globe, for a residence. 

Here he gives in his adhesion to the 
government, builds a house, cultivates a 
garden, and becomes domesticated. He 
perhaps had been a married man upon 
earth. If the law of affinities should 
lead his wife to the same world, they may 
be reunited. 

But since this eventuality is quite un- 
certain,—especially as “in one stage of 
existence the affinities which attract male 
to female, and otherwise, might act as a 
repellant in another stage,”—and as the 
distinction of sexes is still preserved, and 
the unclaimed wives must be numerous, 
a new selection is, without doubt, admis- 
sible. But upon this topic there is stu- 
died obscurity, and the imagination is left 
to its own license. 

A reference to Mahomet, however, in 
terms of praise—an assertion that he 
wrote under the influence of spirit im- 
pressions—that there are many truths in 
his writings—that if divested of a certain 
earthy admixture they would shadow 
forth many scenes of the spheres beyond 
earth, and that it is not impossible, but 
even probable, that “he is in the beauti- 
ful gardens he has so graphically de- 
scribed,” * may perhaps be thought to 
give a bias to free speculation. At all 
events this doctrine of affinities changes 
into dismal uncertainty the eager hope of 
@ restoration of parted friends, elsewhere, 
encouraged. 

In this second sphere, the indolent man 
and the lover of nature are enchanted by 
a picture of enticing shades and purling 
streams, and the scenery of southern 
Italy. Indeed, in the visions of spherical 
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landscapes, there is but one peculiarity 
which may not be found in any moderate- 
ly picturesque book of travels, or realized 
by a summer trip to Schooley’s Mountain 
or Popocatapetl. That peculiarity is in 
the sky. It is true that Swedenborg, 
upon removing from earth to the sixth 
sphere, perceived no difference in the sky 
except an increased clearness and bril- 
liancy. But Judge Edmonds describes 
a most remarkable appearance—and we 
have his word for it that the vision is an 
accurate representation of the reality. “I 
saw no sun,” says he, “ yet there was the 
splendor of mid-day. A few clouds were 
seen in the sky, reposing quietly, like 
every thing else I saw, and they were 
tinged from time to time with ever chang- 
ing colors; now pure white, like huge 
banks of snow; now of a golden hue, 
imparting a pleasant sense of warmth; 
anon streaked with crimson and bronze, 
and all set off by the purest blue as their 
background.” 

Wondering where the light could come 
from, his “vision was opened,” and he 
“discovered that the air was filled with 
bright and shining spirits, from each of 
whom emanated light of different hues, 
which mingled together, and made the 
tout ensemble that so struck him (me).” 

Some of these variegated “ spirits” 
were reposing on banks of clouds (which 
doubtless streaked them in such a strange 
fashion) ; some were darting rapidly to 
and fro; others were suspended motion- 
less in mid air. But how the clouds were 
produced in such an atmosphere, how 
they could be visible, with so dazzling a 
light between them and the eyes, how 
they managed to impart at times a pleas- 
ant sense of warmth, and what could 
cause the background of blue, behind the 
clouds and beyond all the light itself,— 
these are left among many other myste- 
ries to be guessed at. 

If one be of a roving disposition, and 
not given to sloping banks, and flowers, 
and cottages, every facility is offered for 
travelling. He may follow the track of 
the planets in their revolutions. He may 
chase home the comets to their myste- 
rious hiding-places among the stars—pro- 
vided always he shvuld not be led beyond 
the limits of his sphere, or tempted so far 
away from his chosen residence as to be 
unable to return to his meals, or at least 
to get back by bed-time; for the necessity 
of supporting life by proper food and 
sleep, must interfere somewhat with too 





* The expression is this—in a communication from Francis, 
“y tifal gardens he has so graphically described.” 
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long absences from a locali 
although it is written in large capitals 
that “the soul is a cosmopolite amid the 
eternity of worlds,” yet the inhabitants 
of one circle of worlds is denied all access 
‘to the circles above him, until he may 
reach them in due course of progression. 
The spheres appear to be placed in lay- 
ers, from the first up to the seventh, “and 
the gradations or steps until this point 
(the highest) is reached. are in circles of 
worlds, not miles.” Our earth belongs 
to the first sphere; also to the second 
sphere ;* it is moreover a sort of Tophet 
for inhabitants of the higher spheres who 
have violated some natural law; and 
again it is taken in the upward course of 
condemned and abominable spirits whose 
extreme weight has sunk them below the 
earth, t and who are coming up again re- 
penting and buoyant. Our position is by 
no means easily understood, and as thus 
incoherently defined, it is by no means an 
agreeable position. The greatest puzzle 
connected with it is—What do those 
many and various “ spirits” subsist upon, 
while confined to this planet, whose pro- 
ductions are only suited to the appetites 
of mortal man and beast ?—Where are 
the sites and stones for their cities ?—In 
fine, how can they live here—with an or- 
ganization entirely unfitted for such a 
coarse and vulgar state of things, and 
with the ground preoccupied by a differ- 
ent order of beings, who have the .right 
of possession and the right of affinity ? 
The steps of ascension from the second 
sphere upward, are decidedly ambiguous. 
There is no more death, but a change 
corresponding to it, as they leave each 
progressive state. “As they p 
they leave their gross part from sphere to 
sphere.” Yet this change would seem 
not to be immediate, but gradual. “The 
change is as they go along.” Now, if 
they were represented as constantly going 
along, we might understand this. But on 
the contrary, they are in general repre- 
sented as most delightfully stationary, or 
in their migrations simply excursive ; 
possessing a home, belonging to a certain 
community, and fulfilling certain duties 
of citizenship. It is noticeable also, that 
in relation to scenery and government, 
and all circumstances of the outward life, 
the same descriptions are given of the 


of rest ; and 
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second sphere and of the sixth. The grades 
of difference are not apparent. Why an in- 
habitant of ye ie oe > —_ : wish 
to exchange p with one of a higher 
development, so far as. regards iuneliets 
happiness, does not appear. 

Both states are perfectly charming, and 
perfectly material. The most attractive 
picture of the entire revelation, is given in 
Judge Edmonds’ vision of his wife and 
children, living in a pretty cottage, in a 
pleasant valley, and waiting for him to re- 
join them. This is in one of the higher 
spheres, we believe (although the question 
is open to discussion), but the same scene, 
neither more or less beautiful and tempt- 
ing, might belong to any of the spheres. 
We are willing to acknowledge candidly, 
that we cannot appreciate a progression, 
which consists in a mere transfer of a 
monotonous felicity from one state of at- 
tenuation to another. But to return to 
the manner of the transfer. One would 
think that if there exists a “universal 
law of progression,” the “spirit” must 
naturally and necessarily be carried up- 
ward, without an effort, if he does but 
keep within the law, particularly when a 
simple violation of the said law would 
send him downward. This is not so. 
To begin at the beginning. The lowest 
condition (which is synonymous with the 
lowest place) is that of “ spirits” ofa ba‘. 
character, below the earth, who dwell 
upon an immense plain (this plain, we 
suppose, is co-extensive with the area of 
the superincumbent sphere—in fact, it 
must be so, to catch all falling “ spirits”). 
Upon this plain congregate all the out- 
casts, the dregs, or more properly, the 
drippings from the spheres above. These 
are all black! They are rowdyish in 
manners, and low in their tastes. 
have no desire to improve their condition. 
In truth, they have found their devel, and 
are satisfied. 

From the centre of this plain rises‘ 
mountain of extreme height and precipi- 
tancy, by climbing which, these wretches 
may obtain a view of the next higher 
stratum of existence; we are not sufe 
whether it is the first or the second sphere. 
At the inspirmg prospect, they are in- 
stantly seized with a desire to escape 
to those better worlds, and by hard strug- 
gling they accomplish the wish. What 








*“ For the second are embraces not only this earth but many worlds,” &c. 
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the nature of this struggling may be, it 
is hard to know. It seems to be com- 
. pounded of physical effort and a sort of 
remorse, called in one place a sincere, 
dignified, elevated, soaring, self-sacrificing 
agony! This remorse has, no doubt, the 
same effect upon their specific gravity, as 
the admission of hydrogen gas into a 
balloon. Something of the sort would, of 
course, be necessary, since it was their 
weight which sunk them. 

And so they go up, up, up. But some- 
how it often happens, that without the 
inflation of this “soaring” remorse, these 
pernicious blacks, in all their soot and 
rowdyism, manage to find their way to our 
planet earth, and get into communication 
with “mediums,” and stuff them with 
most egregious lies. This is one of their 
favorite. amusements—so says the reve- 
lation. How they succeeded in over- 
coming the force which dragged them 
down before, is not plain; unless it be 
that the return progression merely con- 
sists in climbing the aforesaid mountain, 
and then jumping. This transit from 
the top of a high mountain to a circula- 
ting system of worlds, the plane of whose 
revolution is parallel to the level below, 
and which are not beyond jumping dis- 
tance, is quite a simple thing, and demands 
comparatively a weak faith to credit its 

— 

But when we come to the next step, 
from one circle of revolving worlds to an- 
other, we are sadly at a loss where to plant 
our mountain. Still there seems to be no 
other way. Judge Edmonds, when he 
takes his trips to the “spirit land,” and 
ascends from one sphere to another, al- 
ways clambers up some mountain, and 
when he comes back, it is “down the 
mountain and back to earth again.” 
There is nothing more funny in all this 
book, than the visions. e dreamer 
says, “I know that I see those realities ;” 
so that we may, no doubt, depend upon 
his descriptions. We behold then a quiet 
community, with every appearance of 
permanence. Houses of substantial make, 
gardens of superior cultivation, every 
thing indicative of a thriving, tasteful, in- 
dustrious population. Families are seen 
assembled in affectionate harmony ; neigh- 
bors holding pleasant intercourse by the 
wayside or the fireside.* The exercise 
and training of the domestic and social 
affections, is the great object of their life, 
the chief element of their happiness. 
Near this quiet settlement rises a huge 
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mountain. A steep and winding pathway 
leads to the summit, and up this path- 
way thousands are clambering. It is a 
very long and tiresome journey ; but this 
path leads to a higher sphere, and this is 


gression. 

It would be a pleasing task to reconcile 
this vision with other communications 
upon the same subject. Let us arrange 
the teachings into some order. A man 
dies. He enters another sphere of ex- 
istence. This sphere is a circle of worlds 
revolving in their orbits, and (to make the 
idea as consistent as possible) in the same 
plane. He selects his world; becomes a 
resident ; submits to the reigning powers ; 
collects a family; builds a house; tills 
the ground; raises crops; sends his 
children to the nearest academy ; makes 
friends ; visits; enjoys life to the utter- 
most ; is completely happy; has nothing 
to wish for. But all this while he is 
under an inevitable law of progression, 
by which he is bound — not morally 
bound, but naturally and _ necessarily 
foreed—to be dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent, and constantly to press forward to- 
ward a higher sphere ; not a higher moral 
sphere, but a sphere higher in place, and 
a state more refined in matter. There- 
fore, while he is thus living in contented 
rusticity, he is at the same time gradually 
becoming emancipated from his earthiness, 
and acquiring by an assimilation with the 
state of things about him, a refinement of 
organism, that shall fit him for a more 
sublimated state of things above him. 

Also, the only path to this sublimated 
state of things above him, is not any 
gradual change in his system, going for- 
ward in the midst of ordinary everyday 
life, but stretches up the rugged side of a 
big mountain, and in the pursuit of it, 
requires the straining of constant effort, 
and the abandonment of those accus- 
tomed and fascinating pleasures, of do- 
mestic, and social, and agricultural settle- 
ment. He is zt length ready. He is 
sublimated. He is at the top of the 
mountain. There should be but a step, 
or, at most, a slight leap, to the nearest 
planet of the next sphere. But how is 
this? The little world upon which he 
now stands, is revolving upon its own 
axis, and circulating in its orbit with a 
speed that makes his head sympathetie- 
ally swim. The associated system of 
worlds is in the same whirl of motion, 
and the poor wretch gets quite tangled 
and bewildered in all this hurry. 





* The term “fireside ” is our own, and must be considered figurative. They have no need of fires ex- 
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As to the next circle of worlds, he is 
in despair, as he suddenly bethinks him 
of the unyielding orthodoxy of attraction, 
and the stale immutabilities of mathe- 
matics. His situation is now pecu- 
liarly unpleasant, After unheard of 
exertions, for no one knows how many 
hundred years, and by the assistance of 
an ever-working law, he has succeeded in 
freeing himself from the material gross- 
ness which prevented him from rising to 
a higher place in the scale of progressive 
spheres. His specific gravity has been 
constantly lessening as he has ascended, 
and at this moment (if there is any — 
in the doctrine of weights, the sinking o 
heavy spirits, and the consequent rising 
of the lighter), his body must be of such 
rare lightness, that it is impossible for 
him, unless by some flagrant violation of 
a natural law, to return upon his steps. 
He is irrevocably fixed, one would fear, 
at the loftiest peak of this dreary moun- 
tain, with the torturing memory of for- 
saken happiness at his feet, and the tan- 
talizing and unfulfilled prophecy of inac- 
cessible glories —— we cannot say above 
him—nowhere! But he escapes. Mes- 

rs, we will sup conveyances, 
clouds catch him up, and finish the transit 
which 8 universal law and a strong will 
and unwearied effort have failed to accom- 
plish, He goes to the incomprehensible 
third sphere. Including the subjacent 
plain, this is Layer No. 4. Here he be- 
comes naturalized again, passes through a 
more refined course of dietetics, repeats 
pve previous scene entire, and in about a 
ousand more or less, steps upon 
Layer ey And so on to Layer No. 6, 
and then to Layer No. 7, which is the 
sixth sphere. 

This is slow work. Now surely there 
should be a little rest. Not yet. The 
pent-up, toil-worn, six times metamor- 
phosed spirit of the man-God is still 
chained down to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow,* although “the fact 
of eating is merely to support matter,” 
and of course there can be no longer any 
pleasure in the ing of food. How 
it must pall upon his taste! 
borg, to be sure, who was translated by 
some exclusive “short cut,” direct from 
the first sphere to the sixth, without the 
intermediate wearisome apprenticeship, 
cannot be expected to feel the same dis- 
gust of labor, and impatience of an ever- 
shifting and exacting materialism. We 
accordingly hear him dilating with some 
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enthusiasm upon the superior advantages 
of this elevated sphere. To illustrate the 
extreme sublimation to which constant 
attrition and metamorphosis have at 
length drawn out the physical man, we 
are exultingly told that many of these 
higher “spirits” have no need to eat oftener 
than once a week! Taking that as the 
basis of a calculation, we may easily dis- 
cover the precise ratio of their fineness to 
the texture of our own mortality. Onee 
a week to three times a day! That 
would make one bricklayer of Gotham 
equal, in a fair fight, to about twenty-one 
spherical farmers, of the very highest 


capacity. , . 

Somebody may be disposed to ask, just 
at this moment—and we should be glad 
pal acer ee it is — — + _ 

ssed spirits,” whose specific levity 

carried them up to a height “far above 
the confines of any star or planet of whieh 
you (we) have any knowledge,” are able 
to descend at pleasure even to the lowest 
spheres beneath them, and to revisit this 
earth, and remain here, and hold con- 
tinual intercourse with us creatures, low, 
grovelling, and overcome with gravitation. 
How do they get down, and how do they 
om gee hi ee an irre- 
sistible tende to off again inte 
inconceivable r= Ae 3 

Oh, insulted shade of Newton, and 
thou, much-injured spirit of Bacon! be 
disturbed! Awake! Come up from your 
awful graves, and dispel with a breath 
the baseless fabrie of this silly dream! 

But we must not have done without a 
“fling” at the ethice of the new religion. 
What course of conduct does it enjoin for 
our daily life? We have noticed, casu- 
ally, that fo and lying are reported 
as common and unreproved i 
among the “spirits.” We cannot find 
that we, in this life, are forbidden to ae- 
cept the precedent. 

There is a case mentioned in this book 
of one Tom Jones, who had been 
for murder, under sentence from J 
Edmonds. He visits the “circle,” to ex- 
Gaowgh a spaiing sltem, pepe 
through a i ium. i 
knees, and with great emotion, he thanks 
Judge E. for removing him by the con- 
venient halter, from his “ former state of 
ignorance and blindness into the west 
sphere, where,” says he, “I have be- 
come a man.” This miscreant, upon 
entering the second sphere, had presented 
him a choice between the companionship 





* “The land is subdivided into communities or neighborhoods, and in them the land is also again laid out 
in parcels, for each to till for the benefit of all,” 
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of black and evil spirits, and of those 
slightly reformed and of s paler complex- 
jon. He chose the latter, and was at the 
time of communication, considerably pro- 
moted, and in very happy and hopeful 
humor. He charges his former wicked- 
ness (as many wnhanged economists 
would have done for him.) upon the bad 
eonstruction of society, which drove him 
into excess and recklessness. 

We have thus, it would seem, a war- 
rant of impunity for the wosrt of crimes. 
But let us not come to a hasty and ill- 
considered decision. There is a punish- 
ment for moral delinquency. Dr. Dexter 
thus defines it. “Every soul that is out 
of keeping with divine order, must 
remain in the license of a perverse will, 
for ever vile, until restored by the regen- 
erating influences of progression up- 
ward and onward for ever.” Which 
means, being interpreted (and passing 
the ambiguity of the word “forever ”). 
The universal law of progression will 
eventually overcome any perverse efforts 
of the soul to remain “out of keeping 
with divine order,” and will carry it to 
perfection in its own despite! Such is 
the dreadful fate of the wicked! Now 
we glean from a careful perusal of these 
revelations, that to be “out of keeping 
with divine order,” is either to refrain 
from loving God and man. or it is to pur- 
sue the gratification of one’s low passions 
in preference to cultivating the society of 
“ spirits,” through the rappings (where- 
by a certain grossness is added to the 
material nature, which may be entailed 
upon the new body after death, increasing 
its weight) ; or, if it should take place in 
the next life, it may consist in a refusal 
to go in when it rains, or to comply 
with any such requirement of physical 
nécessity.* There is thus an evident 
mingling and confounding of the moral 
and the natural, which not only destroys 
all distinction between them, but makes 
the. former a wholly inferior and supple- 
metitary fragment of the latter. We will 
state the case and leave it. 

The sum and substance of man’s moral 
duty. (to perform which there is the 
smallest imaginable inducement, since the 
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neglect may be easily remedied after 
death) is to love God and his fellow man 
and to believe and accept the “ spirit’ 
revelations. He is bound to this mora 
duty, because he was created under certain - 
natural laws, which require these morai 
conditions. If he complies with these 
moral conditions, his physical nature 
will become refined. 

If he loves God and the human race, 
and sits frequently in “ circles,” and con- 
sults “mediums,” the result will be such 
a purification of his material organism, 
that he may one day aspire to become 
himself a medium; to witness such im- 
effable visions as perhaps never gladdened 
the inspired optics of Mahomet, or visited 
the enraptured imagination of De Quincey. 
The hope is ever before him of behalding 
with his natural eyes, and in no vision. 
those flitting and ghostly forms of Bacon 
and Swedenborg, to whose teachings, at 
second hand, he has delighted to listen.t 

Moreover, when he drops into the grave 
his mortal part, there shall be ready for 
him, or he shall have the privilege of gene- 
rating for himself, an airy, beautiful, and 
flexible body, whose color shall be violet, 
yellow, or blue, and whose lustre shall 
outvie the brightness of a Drummond 
light. 

In this effulgent guise shall he float 
through space, and alight upon some ex- 
cellent planet, where he may marry him- 
self to another bright thing—of a delicate 
vermillion—and, perhaps, teach school. 

And at last, after gradually wearing ont 
all materiality in successive stages of de- 
velopment, he shall be received up mto 
“ bright abodes,” where his spirit shall be 
“manifested tangibly ;” and where he 
shall “retain the peculiar attributes o} 
his nature, so changed by progression, so 
altered by his upward course,” that he 
shall have “become a God;” and as 
sociated with millions of spirits similarly 
deified. may spend a blissful eternity—m 
searching for his own greater | meri 
Germ — the Principle — the Impersonal 
Entity—the Creator God—the object of 
his adoration, the source and end of his 
being! 





* See previous note. 


+ Edmonds is informed by a “spirit,” that after a sufficient amount of training he will be able to see 


feds familiar, and ethers such, with his inortal eyes, 





TO LYRA. 


YRA, amid the stars around thee gleaming 
4 Thou lookest on me so benignantly, 
With all thy pure, imperial lustre beaming, 
As if to give me leave to question thee— 
And I will ask of things which none can tell 
Who on this little ball so far beneath thee dwell. 


Where wast thou when the morning stars were singing; 
And sons of God shouting with ecstasy ? 
Was the Harp then in tune—or only stringing— 
To give with other choirs its minstrelsy ? 
Such inusic as we may not hope to hear 
Till we have soar’d above this tainted atmosphere. 


And where ?7—when first the Spirit brooded over 
The face of the abyss—while darkness reign’d— 
And a chaotic mass was under cover 
Till seas were gather’d—their wild waves restrain’d— 
And “the dry land” appear’d—unerring Truth 
Has told how forms of beauty grac’d it in its youth. 


God “spake and it was done ”—laid earth’s foundation— 
Pillars and fabric rear’d—when time began— 
That things were here of perfect conformation 
Before the dust was fashion’d into man. 
But men of science, by investigation, 
Have sought to overthrow these way-marks of creation. 


The theories of those sagacious sages 
Would almost rob the Omnipotent of might— 
Making six days “immeasurable ages—” 
“ God said, let there be light: and there was light.” 
If earth moved then with grave deliberation— 
What impulse since has chang’d its axis of rotation ? 


Didst thou behold our parents in the garden— 
Their blise—their fall—expulsion—erhen the “brand” 
Flam’d round “ the tree of life”»—unblest with pardon— 
They wander’d solitary “ hand in hand ”— 
Where thorns and thistles in their pathway sprung 
So unlike Eden’s flowers which from them had been flung ? 


Hast thou look’d on the state their children grew in— 
Their sad inheritance of pain and woe— 
Their evil passions, ravages, and ruin— 
With the same radiant smile thou wearest now ? 
If thou hast sympathy for misery here, 
Thine eye is oft suffus’d with a kind pitying tear. 


Where is that Eden now-?—Does it “lie darkling” 
As some conjecture ’neath the Caspian Sea— 
And do those sands which are so bright and sparkling 
Roll over it ?—If so, there let it be! 
We'll seek that Paradise “a sure abode,” 
Where Life’s pure river flows “out of the throne of God.” 


We're told by those who watch while we are sleeping, 
Thou hast “a ring” with brilliants thickly set— 
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Why in the dark art thou this treasure keeping ? 
What is its value ?7—human eye ne’er yet 
Descried it, unassisted by those powers 
Which pierce beyond the barriers that limit ours, 


Those hazy portals with interiors winding 
Their diamond-girded ways to upper skies— 
Or vistas opening where splendors blinding— 
Transcendent and interminable rise. 
Are they blest-spirit paths by which, when flown 
From earth, with angels they approach the Inner Throne ? 


Those fl groups in azure fields reposing 
Like flocks of lambs, when wearied out with play ? 
Bright galaxies, fantastic forms disclosing ? 
And all those clusters in the milky way— 
As islands, sprinkled o’er a dark blue sea— 
On “ star-clouds” ranged—pil’d up into immensity ? 


Those arms which seem from nebulz extending, 
As if to grasp remote infinitudes ? 
Man can but trace them till with ether blending— 
More, e’en Lord Rosse’s mirror still eludes— 
Whether from inner depths they outward flow, 
Or from the mass diffus'’d go deeper—’twill not show. 


What are those meteors which come like showers 
Of stars—thrown from the “4 ! by angel-might, 
With glittering coruscations for long hours 
Illumining the darkness of our night ? 
Fire-balls with streamers hurtle through the air, 
But disappear at morn—and go—we know not where. 


In what consists the.blessing we call light, 
Which, with velocity that has been reckon’d, 
Travels unweariedly in its flight 
At least two hundred thousand miles a second ? 
Little, as yet, we seem to know about it, 
Except, that we should grope in darkness here without it. 


Philosophers define it “ the vibrations 
Of an elastic fluid filling space.” 
Yet so illusive by its aberrations, 
We see no distant object in its place— 
If we ne’er find you when and where you are— 
Do we imagine only that we see a star ? 


Or see you through that medium, when remov’d 
Far beyond sight ?—your “true time” being past— 
The “apparent” only present—this seems prov’d, 
However strange to us—and shows how vast 
The acquisitions needful to dispel 
Those errors of the senses which within us dwell. 


Wilt thou become our pole star? Will this planet 
Revolve so many—many years of grace ? 
Impenetrable secret !—Who can scan it, 
ut He who built, and launch’d it into space? 
Ere our cynosura give place to thee— 
Earth’s Time, elapsed, may leap,into Eternity ! 
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Hast thou not seen celestial orbs while burning, 
Changing their hues as fiercer flames rush’d on— 
Then to a dim and ashy paleness turning, 
Go out, and leave all blank where once they shone ? 
Such doom awaits our orb; but when destroy’d— 
The “ new earth” will be here, and not a dreary void. 


Was the Cross planted at our world’s formation, 


A type 


significant of things 


to be ? 


And hast thou near it kept thy watchful station 
So like a guardian-angel ?—Then from thee, 
Couldst thou communicate the history, 
We should learn wondrous things, still wrapp’d in mystery. 


Didst thou watch o’er the babe of Bethlehem ? 
The “man of sorrows” trace through scenes of strife ? 
Who gave Himself the tide of woe to stem— 
And by his death unbarr’d the gates of life, 
When He for us the powers of hell withstood 
And quench’d their fiery darts with his own precious blood ! 


A glorious memento now— 
With Mercy, Grace, and 


ee 
‘eace)—of Him who hung 


In voiceless anguish while his soul imbibed 
During those hours of darkness, wrath that wrung— 
Ere all was “ finished ”—one dread exclamation 
Which told how bitter were his pangs of desolation. 


There we may read, as written with God’s finger, 
A golden sentence on the deep blue sky— 
“Take up thy cross and follow—do not linger— 
Walk in His footsteps—ever let thine eye 
Speak to thy heart from these pure glowing letters 
Stamp’d with butane Love—Death vanquished—broken fetters.” 





STAGE-COACH STORIES. 
(Concluded from page 608 of Vol, LIL) 


CHAPTER VL 


LOVE SUITS AND LAW SUITS. 


. be hot over there at the court-room, 

Deacon,” said I to the landlord, who 
was bustling about and putting things to 
rights in the bar-room. 

“Tt’s a drefful hot day, Squire,” replied 
the Deacon, taking off his hat and wiping 
his forehead. “ That ere court-house you’il 
find ’s a rael oven. I soton the jury my- 
self a year ago last summer. Yes, jest 
two year ago this term, and though I’m 
tougher’n a biled owl, I thought, for a 
spell, I should ha’ gin out. I raly feared 
I'd bake and melt.’ 

“I think Pll take one of your iced 
punches before I go over,” said I. 

“I don’t believe it ud harm ye a hair, 
Squire,” observed the Deacon, leading the 


way to the bar, “’specially as I hear 
you’re goin’ to argy that injunction case | 
afore the judge this mornin’, agin Squire 
Cranston. Sperit.” continued the Deacon 
sententiously, while he cut the lemun— 
“ sperit is like every thing else, if you use 
it as it orter to be used it don’t harm ye, 
but ef you aboose it ye hev to suffer. So 
you do ef you aboose bread, or meat, or 
vegetables, or cold water even, comin’ out 
o’ the lot in sich a hot day like this all 
sweaty and melted. There’s a feller 
killed over on the mountain only week 
afore last, jest nothin’ else in the world 
only drinkin’ cold water arter he’d been 
in the barn, on the scaffil, a mowin’ away 
a load o’ hay. Ef it’ud ha ben sperit 
now that he’d a drank, we’d ha’ never 
heern the last on’t; they’d ha’ put an ao- 
count on’t in the Cataract, and the korry- 
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ner’s jury would ha’ spit it right out— 
‘Death from intoxication ’—but as it was, 
they brought in ‘koody-sole-ail, which 
is the most curousest kind of an ail I 
ever heerd on afore. The only kind 0’ 
sole-ail that I know on is a stunbruize, 
sich as I used to hev when I’s a boy, a 
goin’ barefooted, unless they meant 
original sin, and that’s an ail that’s in the 
souls of these red-hot temp’rance fellers 
as much as any body’s,I guess. They 
make a sight o’ fuss about temp’rance 
nowadays, and the minister over the 
river tu Ashbury says that no man who 
is raly born agin, and is a ginooine Chris- 
tian, will drink or sell rum; but he’s 
nothin’ but one of them young squirts, 
jest out o” divinity school, with more zeal 
than discretion. He'll larn ef he lives. 
I can recollect how his preedycessor, old 
Dr. Cook, as nice an old man as ever 
breathed the breath o’ life, how, when he 
come over on an exchange with our min- 
ister, ollus used to come here tu noonin 
as regular as could be, and ef it was sum- 
mer time he’d take a cold brandy punch, 
and ef it was cool weather he’d ollus hev 
a hot whiskey. I’ve made him gallons I 
du believe, and he was as good a Chris- 
tian, I reckon, as that young feller ; and 
though I say it that shouldn’t orter to 
say it, he used tu think I was one tu, 
poor, miserable, hell-desarvin creetur as I 
am, a mere cumberer of the ground, and 
a monniment of sparing grace ; and it’s a 
wonder 0’ mercy I haint been cut off afore 
this, for, says he to me,” continued the 
Deacon, taking breath, “Doctor Cook 
says to me, amost the very last time 
he was ever over here tu preach, ‘ Deacon 
Curtiss,’ says he, ‘I’m a gettin’ old and 
purty feeble, and I reckon that my tire- 
some airthly pilgrimage is drawin’ to an 
eend, and my great reward is at hand.’ 
‘Oh, I hope not, Doctor,’ says I, kind 0’ 
cheerful, for I see he felt drefful kind 0’ 
down and hypoey. ‘The Lord’s will be 
done,’ says he, a sithein; ‘but this I 
want tu say, says he, ‘ Deacon Curtiss, as 
a dyin’ man, which we all are, but me es- 
pecially ;? and then, says he, ‘Deacon, 
there’s no man in Guildford whose Chris- 
tian company I’ve enjoyed so much as I 
hev your’n in the short Sabbath inter- 
views I’ve hed with you fer so many 
years, and I du hope and expect,’ says he, 
that arter this life there will be a renooal 
of our intercourse in a better world.’ 
There, Squire—I guess that’ll suit ye.” 
“It’s very good indeed,” said I, after 
taking asip of the punch. “Excellent, 
ros sit down and enjoy it by the win- 
iW. 
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“Du, Squire,” urged the benevolent 
deacon, beginning to bury himself in his 
bar, brushing, wiping and putting things 
in place for the noon campaign. 

“That's right, I du like to see a man 
take comfort and enjoy the good things 
of this world. It’s our duty tu, I raly 
believe.” 

Having finished my punch, I walked 
over to the court-house and went up into 
the court-room. The clerk was calling 
over the docket, and as I felt no interest 
in this proceeding, having but the case of 
Peck rv. Harris to try, and that specially 
assigned, I did not at once take my seat 
inside the bar, but stopped near the door 
aud looked about at my leisure. The 
court-room was one of the old-fashioned 
sort. The entrances were upon the side 
opposite the bench, and directly beneath 
the gallery. Then came two. or three 
steps that brought you up to the level of 
the floor. The central space of the room 
was allotted to the lawyers, and was sur- 
rounded by the bar, literally a barrier of 
formidable appearance, being a fence of 
round pickets, an inch or more thick, and 
four feet high, painted white, with black 
points, this finishing touch having been 
given in order that the marks of the 
sweaty palms of spectators outside, who 
were wont to grasp the convenient spikes 
as if they were the horns of the altar, 
might be less obvious. The portal of this 
fortification was a wicket gate, jealously 
guarded by a constable with a ruddy 
complexion, and manifest ill temper, who 
was never known to admit, willingly, any 
one but judges. lawyers, jurymen and 
suitors whose cases were actually on trial. 
The floor of the space between the bar 
and the table had been painted, by the 
same ingenious artist who had blacked 
the picket points, in square patches of al- 
ternate white and lead-color; the white 
patches were streaked and sprinkled with 
lead-colored paint, and the lead-colored 
patches were streaked and sprinkled with 
white paint, and the whole was religious- 
ly believed to be, by many of the inhabit- 
ants of Guildford county, being thereto 
prompted by the aforesaid artist and his 
friends, a close imitation of a marble 
pavement. ‘The bar table was construct- 
ed in the shape of a horseshoe, and cov- 
ered with discolored green baize, fastened 
by brass nails to the edges, and spotted 
with ink. At the open part or heel of 
the horseshoe was situated the criminal 
dock, which was fortified by high pickets 
painted like those surrounding the bar, 
and flanked by the boxes of the Sheriffs. 
At the other side of the table, fronting the 
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dock, was placed the clerk’s desk, in the 
rear of which rose a massive, panelled 
barrier. Behind this were the judges’ 
chairs, sheltered beneath a canopy of 
faded red moreen curtains, looped up at 
the centre overhead. ‘The duty of keep- 
ing this drapery in place was confided to a 
disconsolate looking spread eagle, that 
apparently with much ado prevented the 
dusty folds from falling together, and 
shrouding from view my friends Judge 
Walker and Cranston, and a tall gentle- 
man in a riding coat; who stood together 
in the recess of the high, arched window, 
with their backs to the court-room, talk- 
. ing busily. 

I forgot to mention that I saw the art- 
ist, Mr. Fitzhoward, seated within the 
ring of the bar table, by the side of a tall, 
light-complexioned, sandy-haired young 
lawyer, who held in his hand a morocco- 
covered memorandum book, which seem- 
ed to contain his list of cases, and my at- 
tention was more particularly directed 
towards the pair, when, after I had been 
sitting in the court-room a few minutes, 
the clerk called “Fitzhoward against 
Smith—two cases—I. Orlando Fitzhow- 
ard against Jemima A. Smith, and the 
same against William Smith.” 

There was a little sensation in the 
court-room at this call, and a smile was 
apparent on the faces of many of the law- 
yers and spectators when the young law- 
ver promptly answered “ Here,” at the 
same time making a check in his memo- 
randum book. 

“Who for the plaintiff?” asked the 
deaf old clerk, putting his hand to his 
ear. 

“ Higginson for plaintiff,” said a dozen 
voices. 

“Both cases?” inquired the official, 
with suspended pen. 

“ Both cases,” replied Mr. Higginson. 

“Who for defendant?” again asked 
the clerk, as he made a memorandum on 
the docket—* who for defendants—two 
eases ?” 

There was another general, subdued 
laugh among the members of the bar, and 
much sympathetic grinning by the spec- 
tato 


rs. 
At this moment the tall gentleman, who 
had been talking with my friends in the 
window recess, turned round and asked 
the clerk if the cases of Fitzhoward against 
Smith had been called. 
“ Yes, sir, they have,” replied the clerk 
testily. ' 
“IT beg your pardon,” said the gentle- 
man, but I was talking busily with the 
Judge, and so was inattentive. Please 
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enter my name for the defendants in both 
cases.” As he looked up from the docket, 
his eyes met mine. I believe I blushed, 
for I was exchanging glances with Frank 
Eliot for the first time since we had part- 
ed in Paris seven years before. 

I don’t know what I should have done 
if Eliot had not advanced towards me 
with an extended hand, and a face all 
beaming with cordiality and pleasure ; 
but the next moment we were grasping 
each other by the hand, and the next 
after that were in the library room, be- 
ginning to talk over old times. 

“Why, why, old fellow,” said Frank, 
after we had mutually explained, and 
begged each other's pardon for former 
offences and short-comings, and granted 
the same. and, in fine, renewed our friend- 
ship—“ why, old fellow; so far from 
holding any grudge against you on ac- 
count of that affair with Sophie, I am un 
der a weight of obligation that I never 
can remove. Ugh! I had an escape, and 
your faithful friendship I have to thank 
for it.” 

“ Pshaw !” said I, feeling somewhat em- 
barrassed at this protestation of grati- 
tude, especially as it was accompanied by 
a slight twinkle of my friend’s eye; 
“don’t mention it; if 1 rendered you a 
good service you know very well that I 

my reward at the time.” 

“Tm glad of it—speaking of marrying, 
you are a bachelor yet, I believe ?” 

“Yes, thank you,” I replied, empha- 
sizing the pronoun slightly. 

* You are married, l’ve heard,” said I, 
after a pause. 

“ Yes, thank you,” replied Frank, using 
the same emphasis. 

“ Yes, [ was married several years, and, 
by-the-by, you’ll be pleased to know that 
I’ve got the best wife in the world, as you 
shall see this day.” 

“Yes,” I replied, with a shrug of my 
shoulders, “cousin Helen!” 

Frank laughed again and looked very 
sly and mischievous. “So you have heard 
whom I married ?” said he. 

“T saw it in the papers, and besides I 
inquired into the particulars of some of 
our friends at New Haven.” 

“ And so found out that I married your 
cousin Helen, eh ?” cried Frank, laughing 
immoderately. 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And will you forgive me,” asked 
Frank. 


I had half a mind to make the condi 
tion of pardon, that Eliot should give me 
the benefit of his influence with 
Smith, but a second thought convinced 
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me how absurd that would be. “ We’ll 
offset my success with Madame La Vigne 
against yours with Mrs. Eliot,” said I. 

“ Very well, then,” said Frank, gayly ; 
“all our difficulties are settled, and we 
are friends once more. And now no roof 
but that of your friend must shelter you, 
so long as you remain in town. I hope it 
will be a month.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “ but I remain a 
day or two only, and—” 

“Come, come,” said Eliot, interrupting 
me; “I shall take no denial. I have in- 
vited Judge Walker and Cranston to din- 
ner to-day, and you will all ride down to- 
gether, as soon as you have concluded the 
arguments in the case you are to try this 
morning.” 

“I fear we shall not get through in 
season,” said I. 

“Oh-ho,” laughed Frank, “never fear 
for that, I’ll trust to Judge Walker to put 
you through by dinnertime. Two o’clock’s 
the hour, and we will wait for you if need 
be.” 

* Very well, then,” said I. 

“Au revoir. The wagon will be at 
Curtiss’s by one.” 

As I again entered the court-room, the 
clerk was in the last stages of the long 
docket, calling the U’s, V’s, and W’s. 
The judge was lying back in his cushioned 
chair, and when his eye fell upon me, he 
beckoned me to come to him. 

The judge leaned over his desk to whis- 
per to me as I went up to the bench. 
* All made up with Eliot, I suppose ?” 
said he; and when I had confirmed this 
conjecture, he continued. “ He’ll give us 
a good dinner to-day, if we don’t spoil it 
by being late.” 

The judge slipped his spectacles down 
upon his nose. “Come, gentlemen,” he 
cried, suddenly and briskly. “The court 
is ready to hear you in the cause specially 
assigned—Peck against Harris. Allow 
me to say,” he continued, dropping his 
voice, and again leaning over his desk 
—“ allow me to suggest that brevity in 
your arguments, and a little leisure before 
dinner, are both extremely desirable, and 
without one we cannot have the other to- 
day. In fact,” said he, in a still lower 

“ we ought to be at Eliot’s at half- 

t one at the latest, and it is now eleven. 
tate your points clearly, gentlemen, all 
that you wish to make, and comment upon 
them at the length that you think neces- 
sary ; but the court is intelligent enough, 
I think, to comprehend them without 
prolix argument. Go on, Mr. Cranston; 
with your argument. I have 

just looked over your bill; there’s no 
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necessity for consuming time with read- 
ing it.” 

Though I was, without doubt, as deeply 
in love as any young man in New Eng- 
land, nevertheless, in ten minutes after 
Cranston had risen to his feet, I had wholly 
forgotten Mary Smith. As I listened 
admiringly but anxiously to the ingenious 
and forcible argument of my acute and 
learned friend, I ceased to fear that he 
might be my rival ina love suit, and 
remembered only that he was my antago- 
nist in the issue of Peck v. Harris. If 
a lawyer be crossed in love, there is surely 
no necessity of his dying with a broken 
heart, or of mounting his steed and 
going off to the wars. If, in the court- 
room, and in the excitement and absorb- 
ing interest of a trial, he cannot for\the 
time forget his private griefs, he is no 
lawyer. : 
As I have before told you, gentlemen, 
this cause of Peck v. Harris was one of 
considerable importance, and Cranston had 
evidently prepared himself carefully for 
the argument. He spoke with an air of 
confidence, and with that fluency of dic- 
tion which, except in a few remarkable 
instances, is the result of only constant 
practice. I saw, with misgivings, that a 
majority of the bar seemed to be thoroughly 
convinced of the correctness of his law 
and his logic, and thankful enough was I 
that the issue was to be decided not by 
them, but by the clear-headed and learned 
jurist who sat on the bench above us, 
listening with serious attention to the 
earnest speech of the eloquent advocate 
addressing him, occasionally taking notes 
with imperturbable gravity, and sometimes 
reaching forward for the books from which 
Cranston cited his authorities. Cranston 
spoke about half an hour, and when he 
sat down, although I had been pretty well 
convinced that I had the law on my side, 
I trembled for my case. 

“There, Lovel,” he whispered, as he 
took his seat, and gathered his papers to- 
gether, “I’ve finished you; but don’t die 
hard. It’s unpleasant to see even an ad- 
versary struggling in the agonies of death ; 
but get up and go through the motions to 
satisfy your clients, and we'll go over, 
take a punch, and dress for dinner.” 

“Wait an hour and see who’s the 
corpse,” I retorted, making a hasty memo- 
randum on my brief. 

“Go on, Mr. Lovel, if you’re ready,” 
said the Judge, looking at the clock over 
his spectacles. 

“ May it please your Honor,” said I, 
rising, and addressing the court, and be- 
ginning a speech of some twenty minutes 


v 
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in length, which, though little more ex- 


tended than my brief, was yet, I am. 


bound to believe, a good one, to the point 
and effective, for, without anticipating 
matters to inform you, gentlemen, that 
the Supreme Court of Errors has since de~ 
cided the law te be as I claimed it was, 
the which would be immodest and other- 
wise improper, no sooner had I taken 
my seat at its conclusion, wiped my face, 
and drank a sip of lukewarm water, than 
Cranston rose to reply, without a word 
of aside bantering by way of interlude ; 
and, at the same time, old Governor 
Headly, whom I knew by reputation to 
be one of the soundest lawyers in the 
State, suddenly deluged a tin spittoon 
with tobacco juice, tipped his’ arm-chair 
sideways, leaned over towards me, and 
said, in an emphatic whisper, “ You're 
right, young man, and if Walker decides 
against you, carry it up.” 

I saw, too, that my antagonist had been 
surprised at the method of my defence, 
and evidently labored hard to controvert 
a course of reasoning to meet which he 
had not prepared himself. You see, gen- 
tlemen, the main point in the case was 
this—A and B, co-partners, residing in 
New York, contract with C— 

Here the stout gentleman, who had up 
to this time listened attentively, yawned 
in the most infectious manner. 

“ On second thoughts,” said the lawyer, 
“TJ will not trouble you with a statement 
of the case. It is reported in the last 
volume of Knight, the 21st, page 306, and 
may be read by any of you that are cu- 
rious.” 

The Judge had been gazing for a minute 
over his spectacles, in an abstracted man- 
ner, took out his watch, and compared it 
with the clock-dial on the front of the 
gallery, opposite the bench, and glancing 
towards Cranston and me, he quietly said, 
“T will give my opinion in this case, gen- 
tlemen, to-morrow morning, at the open- 
ing of the court. It is now one o’clock,” 
he continued, with a sweeping glance at 
the whole body of lawyers before him, 
that finally rested on the clock. “Mr. 
Sheriff, adjourn—” 

“Tf your Honor please,” cried half a 
dozen lawyers at once, springing to their 
feet, and anxious to press their motions 
before adjournment. 

“Gentlemen,” remarked the urbane 
judge, “allow me to remind you that it is 
the dinner hour, and unless some gentle- 
man wishes to make a motion to-day that 
cannot be as well made to-morrow, I shall 
tell the sheriff to adjourn the court. The 
jury, gentlemen, will not be impanelled 
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in the first case to-morrow until ten 
o’clock, and I will come in at nine to hear _ 
motions. Mr. Sheriff, adjourn the court 
until nine o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

I was a good deal dismayed, when, in 
the privacy of my own chamber at the 
tavern, I prepared to dress myself for 
dinner, and began to overhaul the — 
wardrobe closely packed in my sm 
trunk, which, at starting from home, I 
had supposed would be tine enough, and 
every way sufficient for my journey to 
and from, and brief business sojourn in 
the — country town of Guildford. 

“ Have you got a pin?” inquired Cran- 
ston, putting his head in at the door. 
“My mother and sister went away last 
week to Sachem’s Head, and here’s a 
button off my shirt. I wish it was m 
Mrs. Judy M‘Mullin’s eye, and be hanged 
to her!” 

“ Ready in there ?” inquired the voice 
of Judge Walker at the door; and 
forthwith that portly gentleman made 
his entrance, attired in a new, lustrous, 
blue coat, black pantaloons, and a light 
buff, cashmere vest, buttoned loosely 
across his broad chest, leaving exposed 
the snowy frill and ruffle of his shirt. 

“ My eyes!” cried Cranston, “what a 
dandy ; did you ever see the like before in 
your life ?” 

“ Not on him,” I replied; “he never 
dresses that way in our county.” 

“Nor any where else but in Guild- 
ford,” continued Cranston. “ What did I 
tell you yesterday ?” 

“Come,” said the Judge, smiling be- 
nevolently at our remarks ; “come, Eliot’s 
wagon is at the door.” 

“Look at him!” cried Cranston ; 
“isn’t it too bad. There he is, full five 
and fifty—” 

“No, no, not by five years and more,” 
interposed the Judge. 

“Gray as a badger,” continued Oran- 
ston, “and superior to all earthly pas- 
sions, except a love for his dinner; and 
yet he is as neat and trim as if he had 
just stepped'from a bandbox; while we, 

oung fellows, going not to dinner but to 
ook at and sigh after a pair of pre 
girls, are forced to labor under the di 
vantages of old coats and ill-appointed 
shirts.” , 

“Come, gentlemen, we are losing time,” 
cried the Judge, impatiently. 

We found a Jersey wagon and a span 
of fine horses and a driver waiting for 
and got aboard the vehicle, closely matted 
during — —— by -y* ne ~- Mr. 
Fitzhoward, and his lawyer, Mr. Higgin- 
son, who sat at the farther end of the 
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pinaza, smoking their after-dinner ci- 


ee Dliot stood at the door as we drove up 
to his house, and gave us a hearty wel- 
eome. The supplementary greeting that 
I got was especially cordial, and Eliot 
said to me in a whisper, as he led me into 
the house by the hand, the other guests 
preceding us, “ Lovel, you can’t tell how 
glad I am to see you here at last. It is 
my fault that the visit was not made 
rs 7 

* Pooh!” said I, returning the pressure 
of the hand by which these words were 
accompanied, “ I was more to blame than 
you in our unfortunate difference. But 
never mind, we are friends again now, 
and I am here. We will make up for lost 
time.” 

I felt a good deal of trepidation at the 
idea of entering the presence of Cousin 
Helen and Miss Smith. The door be- 
tween the hall and the drawing-room 
stood open, and from within came a soft, 
rustling noise of ladies’ silken dresses. [I 
know of no more appalling sound than 
this may sometimes be. Cranston’s ear 
eaught it, I think, for he shrugged his 
shoulders as he gave his hat to the ser- 
vant. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said our host, 
moving towards the door. In a moment 
more we had all crossed the threshold 
and were standing in the drawing-room, 
in the bewildering presence of three ele- 
gantly dressed ladies, to whom we were 
severally presented. Of course, during 
the ceremony, there was considerable 
enunciation of names and interchanging 
of the complimentary and conventional 
phrases that are customary on such occa- 
sions. I was painfully embarrassed, as 
I well might be under the circumstances ; 
and at first, I must admit, I hardly knew 
what I was about. I must have perform- 
ed my part very awkwardly, especially 
for a gentleman of twenty-seven, who 
had travelled in Europe and wintered in 
Paris. I even thought I detected a sup- 
pressed smile upon the faces of the com- 
pany ; but of this I could not be sure, for 
the cool, blinded, shaded room seemed 
almost dark after the glaring, mid-day 
sunlight out of doors. But this suspi- 
eion heightened my,confusion, and that 
something odd had happened was mani- 
fest from the air of constraint and stiffness 
with which conversation began, after a 
moment of very awkward and embarrass- 
ing silence, 

hen I recovered in some degree my 
self-possession, I began to look about me a 
little. The three ladies were, of course, 
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Mrs. Eliot and Miss Smith and her city 
cousin, That I recognized Miss Smith, 
there is no need to tell you, and the cousin 
too, of course, though in the confusion of 
sounds and ideas that bewildered m 
brain I had failed to catch her name. 
had heard only the names of ‘ Eliot’ and 
‘Smith.’ 

Mrs. Eliot, the cousin Helen of my 
early fancies, and I, as was very natural, 
regarded each other with considerable 
curiosity. I saw that she was a very 
lovely young matron, with large, dark- 
blue, pensive eyes, softly tinted cheeks, 
and a sweet little mouth that uttered the 
most cordial words of welcome, to the 
sincerity of which her speaking eyes bore 
witness. She advanced to meet me when 
I was presented to her, and held out\both 
of her little white hands, and told me 
again and again that I was a most wel- 
come guest. It is not in the nature of 
man to be indifferent to such a winsome 
manner in a woman. Many a man’s 
heart is coaxed out of his possession in 
this pleasant way. And this charming 
little woman, with such a wealth of soft 
brown hair, with such mild, pretty eyes, 
and such a rich, mellow, musical voice, 
betokening a good, affectionate heart, 
might have been my gentle, loving wife. 

But, at this moment, I threw a glance 
of comparison at Miss Smith. and “ Heay- 
ens!” thought I, as I met the gaze of her 
brilliant eyes; “I should love her to 
madness if I had forty charming little 
wives like cousin Helen.” 

Mrs. Eliot made me sit by her on the 
sofa, and when the company had begun 
to talk again after the awkward silence 
of which I have spoken, she said to me in 
an earnest undertone: “ We ought to beg 
your forgiveness for this foolish scene. I 
protested against the whole affair, for I 
thought Frank should tell you, but he 
insisted that it would be just the thing 
to put every body at ease at once.” 

I didn’t know what this meant, but 
supposing that I was expected to reply, 
I uttered a little short, forced laugh, and 
said, “ Yes, oh yes.” 

“We shouldn’t have heard that you 
were in Guildford, and you might have 
gone away again, but Mary Smith, only 
this morning, told us that she rode out in 
the stage with you on Saturday. and then 
Frank and she contrived this stupid 
scene. For my part,” continued the lady, 
with a contemptuous curl of her pretty 
lip, “I don’t like these domestic dramas ; 
they are too Frenchy, and this was just 
such a failure as I predicted. Instead of 
every body’s laughing and having the 
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natural embarrassment and reserve 
thawed out of them, it served only to 
freeze us all stiffer than ever.” 

Cousin Helen appeared to be sadly an- 
noyed, and [ was completely mystified. 
I uttered another inane little laugh. 

“ But wasn’t you surprised though, Mr. 
Lovel 2?” asked the Judge, who was seated 
on the sofa at the other side of Mrs. 
Eliot. 

“Well, yes; somewhat so,” said I at 
a venture. 

“A splendid joke, Z think,” said the 
eousin. 

*Capital !” added Cranston. 

“ A very stupid one,” remarked Miss 
Smith, with an air of quiet disdain. “TI 
believe I ought to say,” she added ina 
moment after, with a flushed face and 
glancing half angrily at her cousin, “that 
I was no party to it.” 

“T beg your pardon, my dear,” retorted 
her cousin, with an indifferent air, “but 
you were—one of the—victims.” 

Frank. 1 had forgotten to say, had, 
after inquiring for his mother, with a 
manner of singular meekness, suddenly 
left the room. So it happened that he 
bore no part in this incomprehensible 
conversation. 

I was pleased to observe that Cran- 
ston’s partiality for the dark-eyed cousin 
was apparently sincere. He had seated 
himself at first by her side, and engaged 
her in a lively conversation ; he claimed 
a previous acquaintanceship on the ground 
of the stage-ride, and she, on her part, 
protesting an utter want of recollection of 
ever having seen him before, while ex- 
pressing her infinite delight that she had 
at length, to-day, experienced that plea- 
sure. Miss Smith’s cousin was manifest- 
ly a very brilliant creature, and not at all 
afraid of men. Mrs. Eliot and the Judge 
presently fell into a discourse concerning 
the weather, and I, having mustered all 
the courage requisite for such a desperate 
undertaking, crossed the room and took 
position near Miss Smith. Having effect- 
ed this movement, it of course very 
soon became a matter of extreme propri- 
ety, and after a while, of imminent neces- 
sity, to say somewhat to my fair neighbor, 
even if my remark might not happen to 
be particularly profound or interesting ; 
but [ could think of nothing to say, and 
as the moments flew I could feel my 
flushed face benumbed and stiffened by 
diffidence; my tongue was paralyzed, and 
my dry lips seemed incapable of the office 
of articulation. 
was getting on famously with the dark- 
eyed lady, who was laughing heartily at 
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some of his drollery, and the Judge and 
Mrs. Eliot were talking politics. . 

The necessity of submitting some sort 
of a remark for the consideration of the 
beautiful Miss Smith had now come to 
be absolute. I was at my wit’s 
striving to invent. some pertinent observa- 
tion. There was an air of reserve about 
the lady that set me back distressingly, 
She was far more beautiful than I had 
supposed her to be, and she had a man- 
ner of stateliness and hauteur that was 
as unexpected to me as it was embarrass- 
ing. She was taller, and her form more 
rounded; her cheek had more color, and 
her eye more fire and depth than had 
been apparent, the day I had seen her in 
the coach ; there was the same indescrib- 
able fascination about herthat had caused 
my abrupt plunge into the restless sea of 
love, but it now seemed intensified, mag- 
nified, multiplied. I felt that my doom 
was sealed, my fate fixed, and for the 
first time in my life was conscious that 
upon the will of a woman depended the 
question, whether I should, in the fu 
be happy, or miserable. “Can it “1 
thought 1, “can it be that this supe 
creature will ever be mine?” Where- 
upon I forgot to breathe, and recovered 
only with a gasp that I was fain to dis- 
guise by an awkward attempt ata cough, 
so that, on the whole, it sounded as if 
had hiccupped. Then I was forced to 
answer my own question mentally, and 
say to myself: “No, sir, it isn’t a possi- 
ble thing. You will never be so happy. 
Some other man —” : 

Meanwhile, I said nothing, and Miss 
Smith also preserved a strict silence. 
She sat within an arm’s length of me, in 
a large, old-fashioned chair, with her face. 
indeed, turned towards me, but with her 
glance averted. What folly for me to 
attempt to describe her, gentlemen! Im- 
agine the most beautiful woman that 
your fancy can paint, and — Miss Smith 
was far more beautiful. But, notwith- 
standing her superb, queenly mien, [ 
noticed that her bosom heaved, ther 
breath came quick and short, her nostrils 
slightly dilated at each inspiration, and 
there was an occasional nibbling at her 
compressed nether lip, with her little 
pearls of teeth, and a nervous motion of 
her head, that betokened more agitation 
than she could entirely conceal. 

This encouraged me somewhat, for if 
she had appeared wholly self-possessed, 
I never could have dared to address her. 
A re Ream the partial use of my 


t 
li I began in a husky tone, 
cf T ootld. have foreseen, the other 
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day, that I should have the honor of 
meeting you here, the pleasure I found in 
my journey would have been greatly en- 
hanced.” 


“Thank you,” replied Miss Smith, 
deigning to raise her eyes to my glowing 
countenance for the first time; “ ah, 
then, you are one of the gentlemen who 

_ «ame in the coach with us, Saturday ? ” 

Whatcould I say ? She looked at me 
with an air as if trying to recognize my 
features. That this was acting, I was 
very sure. But what could be the reason 
of her wish to affect such an unflattering 
forgetfulness of my person. 

“Then,” said I, after a short pause, 
rather thinking aloud than really intend- 

-ing to ask the question, “then you did 
not expect to see me to-day, until I 
came ?” 

.. “I most certainly did not,” replied 
Miss Smith, emphatically, and with an 

glance at her cousin. 

rs. Eliot, with an anxious and trou- 
hled face, to say something, but 
most fortunately, at this moment, Frank 
entered with his mother. I immediately 
recognized the old lady that I had seen 
on the deck of the steamboat, at the time 
of my summerset and dive. She had by 

-no means forgotten the unlucky occur- 
rence that I have just mentioned, or the 
concern that she had felt on witnessing 
it, and she forthwith placed herself in a 
large rocking-chair, which her son placed 
near mine, and commenced a very ani- 
mated conversation. 

“You can't think, Mr. Lovel, how 
frightened I was,” said she, alluding 
to my falling overboard—the which, it 
seems, was an event that had made a 
deep impression on her memory. “ Didn’t 
you hear me scream? I supposed, of 
course, you’d be ground to atoms, be- 
tween the steamboat and the vessel! 
Didn’t you hear me scream ?” 

“1 think likely,” I replied ; “T heard 
several cry out as I fell.’ 

“Oh yes,” continued the old lady, 
shuddering at the recollection, till she 
rustled in her stiff, black silk dress, like 
afield of maize in the wind; “ you must 
have heard, if you took any notice at all. 

.I know I screamed as loud as I could, 
which was not very loud either, perhaps, 
I was so scared and horror-struck. But 
I screamed the best I was able to, and 
so did Helen here. She’d noticed you 
some time before we knew who you were 
and I heard her speak to Frank, an 


point you out to him. She thought you~ 


must be the captain, a was so tall and 
straight; and after Frank told us who 
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you were, shé kept watching you, and 
when you were getting down on that 
shelf from which you jumped, she spoke 
to Frank again, and told him to ask you 
not to jump.” 

The old lady paused, quite out of 
breath, and had recourse to her snuff 
box, and then passed it to the Judge. 
Miss Smith snapped several of the ivory 
sticks of her fan, and gnawed away at 
her rich, ripe under lip, in a way that I'd 
have given the world to imitate. Mrs. 
Eliot, I was not much surprised to ob- 
serve, seemed a little annoyed, and Frank 
and the cousin exc sly glances of 
merriment, and then went top talking 
busily, the one to Judge Walker, and the 
other to Cranston. 

“IT really feel quite well asquainted 
with you,” resumed the old lady, trying 
to find her pocket in the folds of her 
dress, to put up her snuff-box. “ Frank 
used to write so much about you in his 
letters, and how kind you were to him 
when he was sick in Italy. And I be- 
lieve you used to write to Helen, didn’t 
you?” she continued, with a roguish 
smile slyly breaking out about her mouth; 
“and don’t you recollect, Mr. Lovel, the 
little heart you sent to her? Well, you’re 
married now, and that was a great while 
ago, so it’s no harm to say that she has 
got the heart yet. I saw it in her work- 

x the other day.” 

“Qh, mamma,” cried Mrs. Frank Eliot 
reproachfully, “you are mistaken in— ” 

“Tut, child, I’m not,” said the old lady. 

“ We all owe a great deal to Mr. Lovel,” 
said Mrs. Frank Eliot, with a glance at 
her husband; “I have been trying to 
tell him how heartily welcome he is here.” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” cried the old lady, 
“we are rejoiced to see him here finally. 
Pray, Mr. Lovel, why didn’t you bring 

our wife with you? Frank used to 
ow her, I believe ; we should have been 
delighted to see her.” 

I stammered and explained that I was 
yet a bachelor. “Dear me!” exclaimed 
the astonished dowager, “do tell! why; 
excuse me, but really, I thought—why! 
I heard that you married a French lady, 
and that was the reason—well, of course 
I’m mistaken, and I’m glad of it; but 
where did I get such an idea ? ” 

Frank. and his wife laughed heartily 
and exchanged glances that assured me 
that he had confessed to cousin Helen his 
lapse at Paris, before my revelations had 
reached her ears by the way of Miss 
Smith. Every body else smiled, even 
Miss Smith did, who was playing with 
the broken fan in her lap. 
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Emboldened by this I turned towards 
her. “You heard my story the other 
day,” said I, affecting an easy style of 
talking. “I leave it to you, is it fair that 
Mr. and Mrs. Eliot should laugh at me?” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied Miss Smith, with 
a glance at once merry and disdainful, “I 
don’t see how they can help it.” 

“Why !” exclaimed the old lady, turn- 
ing towards her with a look of admoni- 
tion. 

“Oh! Frank Eliot!” suddenly cried 
the dark-eyed cousin, with extraordinary 
vivacity, and springing from her a 
“when did you get those beautiful deer 
Qh ! the darlings !” she continued, running 
across the room to a window, which, 
reaching to the floor, opened upon the 
piazza of one of the wings. “I must go 
out and see them ;” and out indeed she 
ran, pursued by Cranston. Miss Smith 
also rose to follow, but was detained by 
the old lady. “My dear,” said she, 
“don’t think of going out in this broilin 
sun without a bonnet. You'd be 
like an Indian ; you know how easily you 
freckle, child.” 

“ But, aunty—” 

“ Stay here, child,” insisted the dowager 
shaking her head, “I shall want you in a 
moment to—” 

“ Well,” cried Frank, interrupting, 
“Lovel, how do you like Miss Smith ? ”’ 

I was completely astounded by this 
question, and gazed stupidly towards the 
lady thus abruptly mentioned. 

“Do you know,” he continued, speak- 
ing to his wife, “that Lovel has been 
amitten by the charms of our lively friend, 
and has promised to forgive me all my 
trespasses and sins to himward, in con- 
sideration that I have, in turn, promised 
to say a good word for him to Mary ? 
Recollect that we rely on your discretion,” 
he added, wa)king up to Miss Smith her- 
self, and tapping her on the shoulder as 
she stood at the window. “I ought not 
to have exposed Lovel before you. He 
should have a chance to make love for 
ety cha if he pl ” replied 

“Fi ces, if he pleases, i 
Miss Sraith, pera. giving me a pleasant 
smile, albeit there was a slight alloy of 
disdain in it. “He'll be sure to win,” 
she added sarcastically, “he is such a 
proficient in the art of wooing. I wish 
you’d let me go out, aunty,” said she 
again turning towards the window, “and 
then you may all talk without being 
ebliged to rely on my discretion.” 

“No, no,” said the dowager, “the sun 
ig too hot.” 

“T couldn’t,” added Mrs, Frank Eliot. 
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Miss Smith almost pouted, and I ven- 
tured a smart pull at one of my whiskers 
for the purpose of testing the question 
whether I was in fact wide awake or 
dreaming. The evidence thus obtained 
tended somewhat to dispel the doubts I 
had begun to entertain. 

“Mary’s a nice girl, Mr Lovel, and 
would make you a good wife,” said the 
old lady, fumbling after her snuff-box. 
“She’s acapital housekeeper, and when 
she settles down steady, she'll be a 
woman that'll make some man happy 
I beg your pardon, but really I can’t help 
talking to you as if I had known youa 
long time.” 

“Well!” thought I, dumbfoundered 
with amazement, “ if this isn’t cool may I 
never—” I glanced at the young lady 
so strongly recommended to me. She 
stood at the window apparently watching 
the brunette and Cranston playing with 
the deer on the lawn, in perfect uncon- 
cern at the conversation of which she her- 
self formed so distinguished a subject. - 

There was a pause fora moment. I 
suppose they were looking wonderingly 
at the blank expression of my face. It 
gave me opportunity for reflection, and 
the truth began to dawn upon my bewil- 
dered mind. ° 

“TI have been most confoundedly mis- 
taken,” said ae presence of mind was 
wholly gone and | thought aloud in m 
earnestness. “It must be then,” said I, 
“that she”—I nodded towards the window 
—‘is not Miss Mary Smith.’ 

The lady whom I had designated started 
and turned quickly round. The blood 
rushed to her fice. she bit her lip, and 
clasped her hanis with a shrinking 
manner for amount, curing which it was 
evident that she was most painfully em- 

oe eee 

she w herself up haughtil 
Heavens! what a beautiful ~ rn Fo 
scornful anger was in the flashing glance 
that Eliot and I were entitled to divide 
equally between us. Frank returned the 
glance for a moment ‘with a blank 

and then suddenly seizing hold of the 
Judge, the pair went off together with a 
roar like a double-barrelled- 

“Frank, you are too 3” cries his 
wife re ully. “Did he tell you she 
was Miss Smith ?” she asked. 


“No,” said I, “ Deacon Curtiss—” 

“Didn’t you hear me when I presented 
him to you all?” cried Frank, when he 
had recovered from the extremity of his 
fitof merriment. “ Didn’t I doit right?” 
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Mrs. Eliot again turned to me,I had 
by this time begun to recover my scat- 
tered senses, for the fair lady had dis- 

through the window. “I have 

been to blame,” said I. “This lady I 
saw Saturday in the coach. I afterwards 
endeavored to ascertain her and 
supposed that I had succeeded. I was 
satisfied that she was Miss Mary Smith, 
the daughter of Captain William Smith. 
I came here expecting to see her, and 
found her here. I heard no other names 
when I was presented to the ladies than 
‘Eliot’ and ‘Smith,’ and supposed that 
it was the name of the lady who sat 
yonder that I failed to catch. She, I now 
suppose, is Miss Mary Smith.” 

“ At your service, sir,” suddenly cried 
the dark-eyed damsel, reappearing at the 
window. 

“And now, I beg to know,” cried I, 
waxi desperate, while Mrs. Eliot, 
Frank, the Judge, and even the old lady, 
who to appreciate the scene, 
laughed in chorus ; “I beg to know who 
the lady is that I took to be Miss 
Smith ?” 

“Why! don’t you know now ? ” asked 
the old lady. 

“Oh! Frank! Frank!” cried Mrs. 
Eliot. 

’ “Upon my word,” he replied, as well 
as he could for laughing,” I am guiltless 
of any knowledge of the chief mistake. 
Lovel told me he saw Miss Smith in the 
‘stage—and so he did. How did I know 
that he had got the wrong ——,” and 
hereupon every body went into fits 


again. 

“ But who is the other lady?” I de- 
manded when the first lull in the gale of 
merriment occurred. 

“Why! don’t you remember her?” 
cried the old lady. “Why! she is my 
niece, Helen Eliot !” 

“Helen Eliot !” I exclaimed. 

. ya bpm what I supposed you 
would out when I introduced you 
to-day,” cried F: “and I supposed 
you had found it out.” 

a etre ren de Mrs. 
Frank Eli 


“Wh indeed,” fied that lady; 
“she is Fy Hor Helen e 

“ For God’s sake then, who are you ?” 
I inquired, determined not to be surpris- 
ed at any thing; while Cranston and 
the veritable Mary Smith joined their 
voices to the general chorus. 

“Me!” screamed the lady; “pray 
whom have you taken me to be? surely 
you have called me by my proper name 
several times to-day.” 
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“Yes,” said] sorety perplexed; “yes, 

you are now Mrs. Frank Eliot—but I 

always supp’ sed that Mr. Frank El 

iot had married Miss Helen Eliot—the 

cousin Helen,” I added after a pause, 
“that I used to talk about with him.” 

“Whereas,” inte Frank, “ to 
make an explanation that I thought 
would be supererogatory after your 
being presénted to the several ladies to- 
day, I married, instead, Miss Ellen El- 
iot, an elder sister of Miss Helen of that 
name; of whom, as you say, we used to- 
discourse somewhat in our days of travel, 
and with whom you rode in the stage 
from the city.” 

“ And with whom he fell madly in 
love,” added the Judge. 

“So it’s not me, after all, then,” cried 
Miss Mary Smith, in her own proper 
person, clasping her hands with a stage 
air. “Heavens! what a disappoint- 
ment!” 

“T beg you'll be consoled,” said Crans- 


ton. 

“Need I tell you who the Other One 
is, Lovel ?” asked Frank, taking his wife 
and me each by the hand. 

“Quite a pretty tableau, I declare,” 
cried Miss Smith. Just then the dinner 
bell rang. “ And there’s the prompter’s 
bell,” she continued; “let the curtain 
drop.” 


Here Mr. Lovel, as he called himseif, 


abruptly paused, and after moiste 
his lips for a moment at the seul of 
his brandy flask, took a cigar from his 
case, and turned to the revenue-service 
officer for alight. After that he settled 
himself in his seat, drew a long breath, 
and began smoking. 

“Is thatall?” inquired the stout gen- 
tleman with the round-topped cap. 

“ve finished,” replied Mr. Lovel. 

“ But what happened next ? ” persisted 
the stout gentleman. 

“Dinner,” said Mr. Lovel, without 
taking his cigar from his lips. 

“And what next?” still inquired the 
sleepy gentleman, with great pertinacity. 
“ Wine cigars, and further the dée- 
ponent saith not,” said Mr. Level. 

“Pshaw!” said the stout gentleman 


testily. 

“A most worthy conclusion if it must 
be so,” cried the sailor. “Come, gentle- 
mr you ready for the next yarn?” 

“T should rather hear whether the last 
narrator married Helen Eliot;” said the 


stout gentl a little sulkily. 
“] should be happy togive you all the 
information in, my power,” said) Mr. 
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Lovel ; “ but I have at some length given 

u the reason why, some time since, I 
resolved never to speak of my private 
affairs in a public conveyance. You can 
readily understand that my experience 
has made me cautious.” 

« Sir,” said the sailor, suddenly es 
me on the shoulder, “Will you stan 
your trick now ?” 

“Tf it is my turn at the wheel,” said I, 
in reply. 
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There ensued a simultaneous kissing 
of the “poor dumb mouths” of the little 
willow-covered flasks, and a general re- 
lighting of cigars and renewal of tobacco 

uids. After the bustle occasioned by 
these exercises had subsided, I commenc- 


ed my story, which I do not feel obliged 
to put upon paper in the same words. In 
telling it, therefore, I shall address my- 
self directly to the reader. 





“WOOD-NOTES. 


“Now tramp.”—[Alpine Chorus, 


PREFACE No, 1. 
ACCESSORIES, 


Tot I describe, not to make words, 
but because there is no abburdity, but 
much reason, in showing (as I will by 
these “accessories” show) what set of 
circumstances, under my own control, I 

ther around me and successfully use to 

ilitate composition. I desire to ex- 
hibit, as transparently as I can, the work- 
ing of the machine, as well as the product 
furnished; as a certain confectioner in 
Broadway grinds his chocolate in the 
sight of all the people, on a slab travers- 
ed by four great mullers, which do their 
work in his front window. 

1. Place. A fourth story room; win- 
dows looking southward over the mingled 
house and tree tops of a Puritan city, and 
westward ( just at present), at the solemn 
ranks of a vast slow moving army of 
heavy thunderous clouds, debouching 


upon the hither slopes of the mountain: 


range in that quarter of the horizon. 
The room is high, with gloomy purple 
walls painted in distemper, by my artist 
predecessor in occupancy ; and the only 
furniture having any relation to this pre- 
sent writing is my chair, table and sta- 
tionery, my books, which stand silent, 
and with their backs. according to the un- 
civil custom of their kind, towards me, 
their owner, and the piano. 

2. Time. Five p. m.; day’s work done; 
a least the perfunctory portion of it is 
done—the treadmill work. That which 
remains is voluntary, and compares with 
the repetitious bread-earning morning 
toil, as do the discursive meandering in- 
vestigations of children in the woods, or 
of leisurely shore-going adventurers in 
boats, with the treadmolendinar (I defy 
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criticism ; there is both etymology and 
authority for the adjective. Besides, an 
adjective I must have, and could I say 
treadm'‘llian?) routine of the convict. 
At such a time the intellect, unless over- 
work7d to stupidity, — and ascends 
as did the liberated Afrite, whom -the 
fisherman freed from the brazen jar into 
which Solomon had bejuggled him. 
mt. tan ig sey rhs ~ First :—I 
ve played three well-fought games of 
chess ; a Gises Piano, a f 8s Bishop’s 
Gambit, and a King’s Pawn. One; where- 
of, that the intellectual excitement ensu- 
ing might be of a pleasant complexion, I 
took pains to be victor in two, and after 
a sharp contest did it. Second; I played 
a nocturne for piano-forte, that a due 
popeates of sombre fancies might be 
evoked to mingle with the combative and 
harshly vivid sensations, remaining from 
the violent strife over the chess- 
Third; I partook, and still at this pre-' 
sent writing, do from time to time 
— of a certain confection, which 
know by experience to pvssess a 
power of pleasurably stimulating the 
mental activity of the judicious eater. I 
had intended not to name the luxury, 
lest I should be suspected of covert ad- 
vertising ; and lest, too, I should direct 
the steps of some abstemious one to a 
harmful pleasure; but that I may shun 
- still _— we imputation which 
see in the distance, of praising port wine 
—or brandy—or cordial-drops (vile ve- 
hicles of vile specimens of vile fluids !), I 
must explain. 


7 patio Wenity.”  Biscovorta by 
my “ particular wanity. i y 
chance, while wande in the wilder- 
ness of sweets, at Taylor’s or Thom 


p- 
son’s, the imperial confiture forthwith 
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apacnt my pr i base-born idols 
-——“stick-candy,” lozen “pipe,” va- 
nilla c gum ya Aas 3 for 
years has m the sole candy of my 
thoughts. In spite of a queer catalogue 
of adulterate matters from time to time 
discovered, from the list of which in my 
pocket-book I transcribe, viz., “cinna- 
mon; pine sticks; hard coal; cotton; 
quartz rock; sand-stone ditto; cheap 
maple sugar; coarse brown paper wads ; 
gum arabic; India rubber (vulcanized) ; 
lead ore;” in spite of all, I am yet en- 
chained by the aromatic fragrance, the 
inappreciable delicacy of flavor, the vo- 
luptuous mingling and melting of perfume 
and sweet, and—not bitter; yet no other 
word is so near my meaning. By them 
Iam enchained; and yet more by the 
mysterious enlightenment and free-flow- 
ary “age which a moderate in- 
dulgence in the peerless sweet breathes 
ever the intellect. 

But I must not diverge so far. All 
this time I am only beginning to get 
ready to commence. The confessions of 
an American Candy Eater are yet to be 
written. Perhaps, if nobody steals my 
thought, I may some time perform that 
duty. In the meanwhile, ‘go given 
the immediate circumstances which with 
me, at present, are most favorable to 
rapid and pleasant writing. 

“Bad’s the best then.” Sg am 
loquitur.) On that point, Quisquis, there 
are differences of opinion." I am doing 
as well as I can. Are you? (Exit 


Quis. refuted.) 


ol 
It was not undesignedly that I said, 
with quasi tautological iteration, “ begin- 
ning to get ready to commence.” The 
first, “beginning,” is done. The second, 
" getting ready,” is‘an excursus into far 
other 


ons of thought; for whereas 
preface No, 1 was a statement of almost 
mechanical stimuli to composition, 


PREFACE No. 2 


is to be an endeavor to analyze and ex- 
plain a principle or group of principles 
which is or are to account for pleasures 
arising from the contemplation and nar- 
ration of subject-matter, such in specific 
character as the subject-matter of my 
. main discourse, viz., youthful experien- 
ces, in themselves of no great rarity or 
significance, but evoked into definite 
statements under the conditions con- 
sequent upon their long existence within 
the dim realms of the actor’s memory. 
The specific character of the subject, I 
, Say; not the particular experiences, nor 
their contemporary exterior circumstan- 
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ces; but the intensified interest attach- 
ing to them, when they are called up 
through the mists that rise over the gulf 
of fallen youthful years—seem as phan- 
toms of past delights, smiling to us from 
“ Cloudland—gorgeous land,” across a 
distance as accessible as the early eterni- 
ty of God. . 

The chief causes of the pleasure of 
which I have spoken are, I believe, two; 
which I shall number and subdivide, for 
the sake of lucid arrangement, as fol- 
lows : 

1. The cotemporary relations to the 
mind of the events remembered ; under 
which I distinguish 

a. The importance of any given event, 
as compared with the body of experience 
already collected. Such event is larger 
in comparison with such experience, than 
any following event ; and this proportion 
of excess increases as the sum of expe- 
rience anteriorly gathered diminishes, 
viz., towards birth. And 

b. The impressibility of the mind. So 
that, continuing to use the metaphor in- 
augurated in the word “impressibility,” 
we have, taking circumstances a and 6 
together, the notion of a heavy mass in- 
fringing upon a soft body, and the result- 
ing idea of a deep impression. 

This completes the illustrative analysis 
intended only as to the distinctness of . 
the memory. It remains to inquire why 
these remembrances (if not grievous in 
themselves), when summoned into the 
court of our present thoughts, appear in 
the witness-box so decidedly to possess 
the favorable regards of the court, and to 
testify so invariably and so credibly to 
the delightful nature of the matters in 
evidence. 

For this also are reasons twain, viz., a. 
The condition of the individual during the 
experiences in question. Body and mind 
are (comparatively) pure and healthy. 
The elastic growth of the physical frame 
is not yet clogged or distorted by the phy- 
siological crimes—the errors and excesses 
in foud, drink, garment, work, play, rest 
—the social sorceries which so often con- 
jure up clouds for morning, and gloom for 
the noontide, and thick and early darkness 
fur the sunset, of the life which dawned 
in fulness of joy. A constitutional hap- 
piness is thus furnished to the mind; 
and the inner light of the glad young 
soul bathes all the obiects along its 
road. 

6. A natural consequence (for I must 
positively call in my skirmishers, and ad- 
vance the main body of my paper) is, that 
the disagreeable parts of our recollections, 
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which by virtue of our youthful power of 
resistance to sorrow, made originally but 
faint impressions in comparison with the 
salient splendors of our happiness, fade 
the sooner ; so that now, when we look 
upon the pictures which are all that is 
left us of youth, 


“Tho shadows all are fled,” 


and we gaze out from among the dim laby- 
rinths of strife and toil and vexation, 
within which our manhood has so imper- 
ceptibly become entangled and beset, to 
sunny gardens where we went and came 
in safety and delight, neither knowing nor 
fearing evil or sorrow. 

There comes that odious Quisquis again, 
the “sharp but vulgar,” with an aphor- 
ism importing that “ much ruffle ” stands 
in an inverse ratio, both of quantity and 
quality, to the linen substratum in which 
it inheres. He thinks that through so 
large a gate, the little city behind will 
pop out and run away; and mixes up his 
talk with absurd and incoherent refer- 
ences to “ mountains ” and “ mice.” 

To Quisquis I answer thus (not stoop- 
ing to regard any charges of sophistication 
or inconsistency, which he may trump up 
against such answer); that I have writ- 
ten, up to this point, two distinct though 
short treatises ; and that now I am about 
to commence a third, having absolutely 
“no connection with the store above ”— 
no relation whatever to either of the for- 
ner, either in matter or manner. This, 
however, I merely say to Quisquis, with 
whom I “canna be fashed;” for between 
the reader and me, there is something in 
what the fellow says. 

But now, having “tarried a little, that 
I might make an end the sooner,” 


“ Via the curtain that shadowed Borgia !”"— 


I will commence, by recommencing the 
narration which I began, and of which I 
presented the central idea, in the two 
words of my motto. 


PREFAOE No. 8 


There were of two us— Harry and J. 
Both were “good boys struggling with 
the storms of fate ””—a condition soime- 
times known as that of suspension from 
college, Our design was, as may already 
have been conjectured, to “tramp ;” our 
direction northward, and the time allowed, 
about five weeks. We computed that 
within that time we could (with interca- 
lary helps by rail and stage) walk to Um- 
Lagog Lake (which is near, oh ungeogra- 
plical reader, to Canada, or thé boundary 
between New -Hampshire and Maine), 
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pass some days in woodland sports there 
and thereabouts, and return, 

A summary description of our prepara- 
tion and outfit will not be superfluous, 
and may haply help some adventurous 
pedestrian. We considered, then, that 
we ought to walk our thirty miles a day, 
,without trouble; and inasmuch as our 
sedentary collegiate (and rusticate) life 
had thrown our legs a little “out of draw- 
ing.” we took a course of preliminary 
training, which in my own case was 
briefly as follows. I purchased the heavy 


‘ cowhide boots in which I intended to 


travel, and gave them a terrible basting 
with an artificial and water-defying com- 
pound, of which the “great fundamental 
principles ” .were India-rubber and tallow. 
Them then, daily at five a. m. I did indue, 
and the same from and after the said five 
did diligently propel over distances, and at 
speeds, increasing from half a mile on a 
moderate walk to five or six miles on a 
good swinging trot of seven miles an hour. 

ere I will interpolate one caution to all 
anteprandial exercises, viz., to eat a crack- 
er, or half a slice of bread, or something 
of that refreshing nature, before starting. 
This little snack will marvellously fortify 
the stomach, which else would often yield 
to the combined effects of emptiness and 
fatigue, and so incapacitate the enterprisin; 
gymnast both from breaking his fast, an 
from comfortably doing his day’s work. 
At least such is my experience. 

While I was thuscoursing about, “over 
the mountain and over the moor,” the 
blacksmith and trunkmaker were prepar- 
ing me a knapsack, on my own plan, as 
follows. 1. A skeleton of stout steel 
wire, clasped together at the corners, 
where necessary, such in shape and size 
as would be furmed by adapting the wire 
to all the edges of a box one foot high, 
fourteen inches long, and three inches 

stout russet leather, 
sewed strongly and tight every where, ex- 
cept across one of the longer narrow sides 
of the sack which served as a mouth, 
Over this the leathern cover spread in a 
flap which fell some ways over the fur- 
ther edge, and was fastened by two short 
straps, to buckles sewed upon the corres- 
ponding broadside of the sack. Imagine 
it in that condition, resting upon m 
shoulders, flap and buckles outward, it 
is sustained there by two other st of 
which each is sewed to the upper of 
that broadside of the knapsack which is 
next me, passes forward over the shoulder 
on the same side, down, still,on the same 
side, under the arm, and buckles to the 
lower edge of the same side of the knap- 
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sack to which it is sewed. Cross-belts 
area plague. The sack, arranged as [ 
have described, was donned and doffed 
more quickly than a jacket, and sat 
lightly and easily upon me. 

In this I stowed my travelling outfit of 
clothes, stationery, and a few materials 
for making coarse artificial flies. 

Such had been my preparations ; and 
after dinner one day in the beginning of 
June, just as I was despairing of Harry’s 
advent that day, and was arranging my 
fishing-tackle for a little sport in the Con- 
necticut, the doubtful steps of a stranger 
came experiménting up the dark stairwa 
which led to my room; a sharp knoc 
rattled upon the wrong door, and, respon- 
sive to my intuitively welcoming shout 
of “Come!” Harry opened, successively, 
into a dentist’s and an attorney’s offices, 
tried the locked garret door, and ulti- 
mately, by a process of exhaustion, found 
and entered my room, and greeted me 
with a scientific sophomoric howl, a short 
iad dance, and a violent shaking of the 


Our costumes were wonderful. Mine 
was_as follows: blue check shirt, curious 
antique coat and pants, black glazed cap, 
finished with sheath-knife in belt around 
waist. Harry’s, along with mine, exem- 
plified that unity in variety which is one 
of the remotest and least appreciated, but 
most satisfactory conditions of beauty— 
the beauty, at least, of arrangement. For 
glazed cap, read chaotic felt hat ; for blue 
check, red flannel ; and with minor differ- 
ences, é. g., in the wrinkles of boots, 
color and patches of garments, and char- 
sacter of knapsack (in which last regard, 
though I say it that shouldn’t say it, the 
steel frame gave me a decided advantage 
over Harry), we, like “young Celadon and 
his Amelia,’ were “a matchless pair.” 
That “Celadon,” by the way, always 
afflicted me, by means of the notion lurk- 
ing about it that friend Thomson meaiit 
to say “ Caledon,” which is a much more 
mouthfilling word, but failed, through 
ignorance or carelessness, leaving the pre- 
sent meaching trisyllable, with its asso- 
ciated ideas of celery, celandine, and col- 
anders—three as wish-washy and diluted 
notions as we shall readily find. 

Well, an hour or two sufficed to write 
a couple of letters, to procure a certain 
amount of dollars and of change, and to 
bid a brief and stern farewell to my dingy 
old room, to the busy world below, and 
the people ly in that neighborhood, 
none of whom, so far as my memory 
serves me, deigned any reply. We were 
the cynesure of all eyes—a double star 
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of the first magnituade—as we strolled 
down Hill-street to the station, in a very 
Californian style, boot-tops outside, knap- 
sacks slung, sheath-knives sticking vi- 
ciously out from our girdles, and fishing- 
rods in : 

We went by railroad or on foot, without 
any very~ remarkable. experiences, b 
Springfield and Worcester to Meredith 
Bridge, at the lower end of Lake Winni- 
piseogee. We amused ourselves in a 
quiet way by entering extraordinary 
names upon hotel registers, and by 
talking together of our large Southern 
property, and of the many fearful scenes 
through which we had 3 Tecount- 
ing fights, hunts, and gambling adven- 
tures with a flu and inci- 
dent and description that set the tavern 
loafers all agape, and produced a very 
deep impression upon the inquiring mind 
of one postmaster, in particular. It was 
with sincere grief, as he informed us per- 
sonally, that he heard of our resolution to 


depart. And his sorrow was a patriarchal 
one—not for himself alone, but for the 
community whose letters he handled—as 
if they all were about to lose welcome 
guests. Said he: “ We’re a very intelli- 
e community here—very intelligent. 


e’re all fond of gathering useful infor- 
mation; and when well-informed stran- 
gers do visit us, we enjoy their company 
very much. Couldn’t you possibly stay 
a day or two longer?” e couldn't, 
ane for we were wondering already 

ow the natives could hold the enormous 
stories which they had swallowed, and we 
anticipated a reaction, within the sphere 
of whose influence we did not desire to 
come. 

From Meredith Bridge we walked to 
Senter Harbor, and thence, after some 
days’ loitering around the lovely waters 
of Winnipi uam, and Little 
Squam, not forgetting White Oak Pond, a 
feeder of the last, and famed for great 
pickerel. But henceforward I shall not 
describe journalwise the daily course of 
our adventures. I will only reproduce 
the few scenes which are clearest in my 
memory, throwing them, for the sake of 
convenient composition and arrangement, 
into short chapters. 


L—THE MOUNTAIN. 


Wr. undertook the ascent of Mount 
Washington, from Crawford’s, before the 
mountain paths had been worked over 
and set in summer order, and without a 
guide. We only carried matches, food, 
tin cups, and a small portion of horrid 
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New Hampshire brandy. An hour or 
two took us to the summit of Mount 
Crawford, that mighty out-sentinel of the 
giant brethren of the White Hills, who 
keeps watch upon the Saco and its nar- 
row meadows, nearest Crawford’s House ; 
and there we rested and looked about. 
The deep narrow valley was behind us, 
almost under our feet. All around us 
was a sea of mountain-tops; and among 
them Mount Washington stood grandly 
up in the north-east, dark blue, flecked 
with snow spots, distant, dim, and cold. 
After crossing the top of Mount Craw- 
ford, the path disappeared. Worn and 
washed away by spring torrents, it had 
not yet received its annual grading; and 
we were therefore left without other guide 
towards the secrets of the mountains than 
the distant view of the purple and white 
diadem of their gigantic king. 

After consultation had, we determined 
upon taking a “bee line” for our destina- 
tion; and on we went. Up the ridge of 
a young mountain who had climbed the 
shoulders of his big uncle Crawford to 
get a look at the world; down the other 
side, through rocks,- bushes, briers, and 
bogs; into a narrow dell floored with an 
indefinite depth of unstable boggy mate- 
rial, which warned us of the fate of Red 
tingan’s blackguard bretliren in the bal- 
lad of Lord Soulis :— 

“ We stabled them sure, in Tarras Muir; 

We stabled them sure,” quo’ he, 

“ But ere we could cross the quaking moss, 

They all were lost but me.” 


But we thumped across, and went on. 
Then we scratched our way through a 
spiteful little forest of thick-set sumach 
oushes and alders, full of dead and fallen 
sticks lying across one another at all 
angles, and making a pretty intricate 
breastwork, of the same general charac- 
ter with that raised by the French and 
Indians, in the year of grace 1758, in 
front of Abercrombie, as he was advan- 
eng to the attack of Ticonderoga. This 
also we passed; and having climbed a 
long and steep, ascent, were brought to a 
stand; first, by reason of great expendi- 
ture of breath, and second, by a trifling 
chasm of a mile or so in length, eighty or 
a hundred rods wide, and some four hun- 
dred feet deep, whose sides approximated 
perpendicularity and fully attained angu- 
larity. It seemed a base vacillation to go 
round, particularly as we did not know 
how far “round” might be, since our 
chasm turned a corner and went out of 
sight behind a mountain at each end, so 
that we were nearly.at the tip of a vast 
promontory. Neither could we hope to 
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jump across. For although a certain 
Swiss monk is said to have jumped nearly 
as far over an unbrid, torrent, yet 
contaged hin ile the case, which en- 
co m. He in carrying 
a damsel with whe to hal run off; an 
was closely pursued by a party of inqui- 
ring friends, who- proposed to bury them 
alive, after scraping his tonsure off with 
a blunt knife, or to make them uncom- 
fortable in some other good orthodox 
way. The monk, it will be perceived, had 
great inducements to jump; and he did 
jump, and that to good purpose; for he. 
got safe’ off amongst the hills with his. 
sweetheart, and is there yet, for all I. 
know. But we had for stimulus, only 
the barren honor of climbing Mount 
Washington, who looked at us without 
changing countenance, and apparently 
without much interest. So reflecting, we 
resolved to climb unobtrusively down this 
side of the chasm, and up the other; 
which we did with the loss of some part 
of our fingers, and of the largest part of 
our patience; for the chasm seemed posi- 
tively to have been put there to trap us, 
in particular. Having now accomplished’ 
this further portion of our journey, we 
did not seem to have improved our pros- 
pects; for whereas, before, we had only 
a chasm in front, a short inspection con- 
vinced us that we were now supplied 
with that article all round, except where 
a ridgy and crooked isthmus connected 
our peninsula with a dozen or so of mis- 
cellaneous mountains, in a direction nearly 
opposite to that of our route. Our new 
position was, in a military point of view, 
exceedingly strong; impregnable, in fact, 
except to heavy artillery on the neighbor- 
ing peaks; and as we no reason to 
suppose that any potentate contemplated 
mounting batteries thereupon, we might 
consider ourselves quite safe. But this 
did not further our main object. Our 
military position was of no more use to 
us in ascending Mount Washington, than 
a tail is to a toad. And we now’ began 
to receive telling volleys from other bat- 
teries than those of earthly powers, name- 
ly, from those of the sun, whose rays fell 
upon us, uncounteracted by any breeze. 
An inquiry now for the first time sug- 
gested itself, as to the intrinsic value of 
this ascent. Abstractly, the elevation of 
our corporeal frames over certain rocks 
known as Mount bier yp, did not 
seem so very distinguished an achieve- 
ment. Our way to the summit was far 
‘from clear. We were on the apex of a 
hill, with an entire horizon of apices all 
around us, cut and split apart by an ii- 
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extricable tangle of vast and precipitous 
favines. Would it not do just as well to 
amuse ourselves by rolling rocks down 
the mountain? We thought it would; 
and with considerable exertion, dislodged 
two or three huge ones of a ton’s weight 
or more, and trundled them over. They 
leaped down with very little noise, falling 
from rock to rock with dead heavy thuds, 
and striking out sparks and smoke from 
every point they hit. Then we explored 
Our peninsula, and christened it Mount 
Washington; an act of the same class 
with Alexander’s solution of the Gordian 
knot, and Charlemagne’s crowning him- 
self. I think it was Charlemagne—for in 
all three an arrogant yet noble inspiration 


of genius exfemporized the fulfilment of’ 


an enterprise otherwise impracticable. 
Then we rested a little ; resolved sudden- 
ly, being rested, that, after all, we would 
reach the “old original” Mount Washing- 
ton; reserving the “original” mount, in 
case of failure. And in pursuance of this 
resolve, we once more set our faces to- 
wards the calm brow of the distant Al- 
pine king, and resumed our nursery- 
rhyme progress : 
“Here we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, downy ; 
Here we go backwards and forwards, 
And here we go round and roundy.” 

Down in the bottom of the first dell 
into which we plunged, which, at its 
depth, was just a narrow rift in the rocks, 
laid in great steps, all slimy with trick- 
ling water and slippery moss, we found a 
lovely little spring. It gushed out ina 
bubbling spurt from a cleft under an 
enormous “boulder in situ,” as Harry 
learnedly called it, as if it were sadly 
squeezed, under ground, and glad to get 
out as fast as it could. And moreover ; 
comparing our weariness, and the extreme 
heat of the hills, with the fresh earthy 
coolness of the water, it certainly seemed 
colder than any we had ever seen. We 
lay down to it. Out came the tin cups, 
more welcome than golden goblet to Sar- 
danapalus or Belshazzar ; and we drank, 
then and there, being in a profuse perspi- 
ration, lying upon cold damp stone, and 
under the chilled thick stratum of cold 


air that settles down in the depths of such 
ravines, fifteen half-pints of ice-cold spring 


water, I swallowing eight—two quarts— 
and Harry seven. We qualified the fool- 
hardy draught neither with deliberation 
nor with brandy. The thirst of such 
climbing on aah days is intense; and 
although I fully recognized the danger of 
sudden death, couching as it were in the 
clear depths of the chilly fountain, yet 
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cupfull after cupfull went unsatisiyingly 
down my throat until instantaneous re- 
— came with the very last swallow. 

either of us felt any harm then or after- 
wards, but I advise no one to, tempt the 
water sprites so far; neither is it other 
than mysterious that even our perfect 
health and elastic physical forces did not 
collapse on the instant. But alive and 
refreshed, thoughtless and thankless, we 
arose and went on. We struggled for- 
ward for two or three hours more, 
approaching slowly, but not safely, to the 
goal of our endeavors. We could sce 
more plainly the great rifts and gullies 
leading up the scathed flanks of Mount 
Washington, and the large snowdrifts 
remaining about his crest. We sat down, 
after a time, wearied and exhausted upon 
a peak apparently about as high as the 
old monarch himself, not more than 
two or three miles away from him, to 
rest and to We had risen so 
high that here and there small clouds 
were scudding along the mountain-side 
below us, and we even passed through 
one which swept by us—a cold transitory 
mist—on its windy chase up the hills; 
and the air, in spite of the clear bright 
sunshine was cold and piercing. We sat, 
however, in the indifferent stupidity of 
extreme fatigue, an hour or two, until the 
sun was well down the western sky, and 
behind a great bank of clouds which had 
been gathering in the horizon. Then we 
came to the definite conclusion that the 
best thing for us was to get back to the 
tavern again as soon as possible. So, 
chilled, stiff, hungry and tired, we rose 
and attempted to return; but fell forth- 
with into an ambush set against us by the 
Princes of the Powers of the Air, which 
quickly reduced the scope of our thoughts 
from distant enterprise to immediate 
safety. We had been delighting ourselves 
with watching the gathering of the clouds 
around the great central peak. Eddying 
and intervolving, vast fleecy hosts now 
deployed and manceuvred upon its inac- 
cessible flanks. Sometimes they swept 
on in long unbroken line, hiding all the 
summit. Again, they opened out, and 
plunged down and away to one side or 
the other, leaving the grim old king in his: 
dark repose, alone. But this magnificent 
display operated as a “reconnoisance in 
force,” to occupy the attention of us 
travellers in front, while the true and 
dangerous attack came upon us in flank. 
As we gazed in delight upon the thicken- 
ing storm battalions around the brow of 
tlie mountain monarch, the air grew damp 
and cold around us. The slanting remains 
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of sun-light faded into deep shadow. The 
light troops of a vast army of dense mists 
sweeping low over our heads, came 
shutting off the last light, and even as we 
looked in wonder, the wonder faded into 
fear, as the main body of the cloudy host 
charged upon us. It was a cold thick 
‘fog; the coldest and solidest I ever felt ; 
apparently filled, indeed, with little par- 
ticles of snow, which smote upon our thin 
summer clothing and chilled us through 
and through in an instant. Thicker and 
thicker it poured past, in interminable 
volumes, taking our remaining strength 
away with the warmth of our bodies, and 
our courage with our strength. We 
thought, in this perplexity, to follow the 
ridge on one of whose summits we 
were, downwards, and to grope our 
way out to the valley of the Saco by 
following the fall of the ravines. We 
could not see twenty feet. The dark- 
ness, as the sun fell, momently increased. 
Our little local recollections having been 
frightened away by the mist—thorough- 
ly befogged in a double sense—we had 
quite forgotten which way the ridge 
sloped downwards. Having followed it 
some distance in one direction, and com- 
ing to an ascent, we concluded that we 
were going wrong, and went the other 
way. Undertaking this time to be per- 


severing, we kept on until we got fairly 
away from the neighborhood of our rest- 
ing-place, followed one or two cross 
ridges which offered a fallacious prospect 
of leading us somewhither, and just as 
night fell, were thoroughly lost, colder, 
wearier, hungrier and more scared, than 


ever. We could not now see astep; and 
moreover, had been for an hour stum- 
bling and even falling, from the weakness 
of excessive fatigue. But we dared not 
sit or lie down, lest the numbing sleep 
of the frost-cloud should take our lives 
away on its white cold wings. So we 
even betook ourselves to quadrupedal 
progressions. We crawled ranean 4 
along, lowering each hand and knee wit 

a separate. care, to avoid cuts and scratch- 
es, and feeling out forward into the 
gloom, which seemed to press close upon 
our eyelids, so dense and palpable was it. 
We spoke to each other continually, lest 
we should become separated. Over and 
over again I put forth my hand for the 
next step, and upon quietly dropping it, 
found nothing under it. That was a sign 
that I was within six inches of some pre- 
cipice. Then I called a halt, and cau- 
tiously advanced one foot over the brink, 
If I could reach a footing below, we 
crawled down; if not, we coasted along 
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the edge, or tried another course. Over 
real byes! ys ra = sheer pe 

may have the sli 0 
one Send felt One vor hed dark 
and empty depths, floored with edged 
and pitiless ledges of teeth, of sharp pe 
meval stone, I put out helpless hand or 
foot into the ghastly gloom—I know not, 
nor doI care to know. But the help- 
lessness of the unseen gesture yet burdens 
my memory. It has often haunted my 
rest. For years, if any slight disorder 
superinduced a dreaming condition, I was 
in dreams at intervals driven by cold 
mists or viewless winds, through inter- 
minable chasms walled up to heaven, 
where I saw that seeking gesture repeat- 
ed to infinity. Over every ledge would 
then be put forth a helpless hand ; point- 
ing to me, clutching at the thick mis 
holding wide-spread fingers stretc 
stiffly out, sweeping slowly hither and 
thither, vibrating up and down in frantic 
indecision ; indicating dreadful variations 
upon the soli theme of utter and des- 
perate loss and helplessness. 

So we wandered ; until it became evi- 
dent, as indeed it would have been be- 
fore, if we had reasoned deliberately, that 
we should shortly become absolutely un- 
able even to crawl, and should then of 
necessity fall over a crag, or stiffen and 
die. We therefore felt about for a soft 
rock; and having found one which, if not 
actually soft, was at least rather smoother 
than most, and moreover, a little shelter- 
ed from the wind-driven frost-fog, we 
slept and watched alternately, in miser- 
able five or ten minute snatches, until 
some time in the latter part of the night ; 
spending the time allotted to watching 
in thrashing the arms about, kicking, 
stamping, and the other doleful manceu- 
vres which are useful in fighting against 
severe cold and overpowering drowsi- 
ness. At las’ after an indefinite quan 
tity—it m‘,,.t, so far as my perception of 
the passage of time was concerned, have 
been a week—of wretched dozing and 
waking, the last detachment of the dread- 
ful fog scudded over us. The moon and 
stars shone out, most glorious and wel- 
come to behold. We drained the re- 
mainder of our brandy, summoned the 
remainder of our strength, and resumed 
our last plan of getting out of the moun- 
tains by following the fall of the water- 
climbed, with many falls 
and much danger, all stiff and chilled as 
we were—hardly retaining any sensation 
beyond our elbows and knees, and arti- 
culating only with difficulty—down into 
a ravine, along whose lowest rift we 
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stumbled, sometimes in shadow and 
sometimes in the uncertain gleam of the 
moonlight, but free at least from the 
deadly cold and impenetrable darkness 
of the terrible frost-fog. 

Our scheme was successful. After 
several hours’ wandering, we finally 
came out, at late breakfast-time, upon a 
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narrow meadow in the valley of the 
Saco, a little above Crawford’s House. 
A day’s rest sufficed us to repair dam- 
ages. As for Mount Washington, people 
who want to ascend it,may. For my 
own part, I don’t think it any thing to 

boast of. ? 


(To be Continued.) 





WEST POINT AND CADET LIFE. 


BELIEVE in mountains! In elec- 

trician’s phrase, they are “ sharp 
points ” which gently lead down to earth 
the sublimities of heaven. They are 
God’s standing protests against mammon 
worship and all other calf idolatries. In 
the deep and benevolent recesses of crea- 
tive mind, New York and Wall-street 
were surely foreseen, and thus came into 
existence the wondrous beauty and sub- 
limity of the Hudson valley, with its Pali- 
sades, Highlands and Cattskills! Had 
God thought as Wall-street thinks, He 
would have made no such vast tracts of 
unsalable land so convenient to market. 
Mr. Croesus wouldn’t give “that” for a 
hundred Dunderbergs and Round-tops: 
indeed he thinks quite contemptuously of 
the mountain-maker for such a thriftless 
waste of grouind-room. Poor Croesus! 
he should study the physiognomy of Dr. 
Abbott’s dried cats, if he would see a 
physical type of his spiritual self. 

Most profoundly did I believe in moun- 
tains on that beautiful day in June 184-, 
when the steamboat Albany bore me for 
the first time past the frowning steeps of 
Butter Hill and Crow’s Nest. During the 
previous winter my studio. seclusion at 
a reputable country academy had been 
suddenly invaded by the tidings that a 
cadet a, unsolicited and un- 
dreamed of by myself, had actually been 
issued in my unknown and humble name, 
and that this weighty summons demand- 
ed instant acceptance or rejection. Now 
be it known that my nineteen sober sum- 
mers, spent in miscellaneous farm work, 
had revealed to my consciousness no clear 
inspiration of martial fervors, nor was the 
military profession clothed in any senti- 
mental Recina tions for my rustic and 
quiet tastes. But I procured a copy of 
that modern edition of the Institutes of 
Lycurgus, known as the Military Acade- 
my Regulations, and soon mastered this 


elaborate code in all its Draconian severi- 
ty. Overpersuaded and with many mis- 
givings, I at- last decided to accept ; thus 
hoping at least to become well educated. 
Then came the sad severance of sacred 
home ties, and those stirrings of the inner 
depths with which Youth launches forth 
on life’s tossing ocean. The stage, the 
canal-boat, the railroad and the steam- 
boat, in turn expended their energies in 
accumulating the long miles which sepa- 
rated me from home and its ever-dear in- 
mates. From mother to step-mother was 
I journeying, when first the rugged gran- 
ite walls of the Highland gorge frowned 
down upon my eager eyes with that cold, 
hard frown which they have worn through 
the last four ages. Break-Neck Ilill, Bull 
Hill, Butter Hill and Crow’s Nest, brood 
in silent quaternion over the peaceful 
Hudson, as if in some mnemonic reverie 
of those Titans whose giant strength clave 
asunder their native union “in the old 
time before.” During this dream of the 
ages, a scanty investiture of scrub trees 
has “ mellowed the shades on their shaggy 
breasts,” and the dark lichens, in hardy 
legions have encamped over the bald 
rocks, blackening their primal feldspathic 
blush into the similitude of rude, unsha- 
ven monarchs. Unused to mountains in 
my gently undulating birth-land, I . 
with fluttering heart on these silently 
speaking Memnons, so reminiscent of that 
primeval dawn when the sons of morn- 
Ing sang their chorus of creation. These 
rugged battlements rose before my mind 
both as monuments and as_ symbols. 
Their severe, unchastened outlines, their 
unimpressible, self-collected granite rigi- 
dity, their seeming consciousness of a 
mission knowing no to-day nor to-morrow, 
their sublime aspirings and deep down 
foundations ; all spoke to me of that now 
visible Sparta whereof I was about be- 
coming a conscript son. Thus stricken 
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with awe did I tread that shore, since so 
familiar. 

West Point is about fifty-three miles 
from New York, on the west bank of the 
Hudson. It consists of an irregular angle 
or point, elbowing the Hudson into the 
sharpest curve of its entire navigable 
course. A plain of about 160 acres, ele- 
vated over 150 feet above the river, crowns 
this point, while the limiting bluffs and 
slopes coming down to the water’sedge offer 
many beautiful clusterings of 7 A and 
outlookin; nite spurs, to greet the river 
voyager. gf the plain is the Academic 
Hall, the Chapel, Hospital, Library, Cadet 
Barracks, and Mess Hall, the houses of 
the Professors and officers, and the open 
area for military evolutions. Under the hill 
to the northwest lies the quarter known 
as Camptown, which consists of the sol- 
diers’ barracks and the various small tene- 
ments demanded by the motley academic 
retainers of all minor degrees. In the 
rear or to the west, the plain is shut in 
by a range of hills. Mount Independence 
being just abreast and wearing old Fort 
Putnam as its head-dress. About a mile 
west, Redoubt Hill rises still higher, and 
between this and lordly Crow’s Nest winds 
the valley threaded by the Oanterbury 


road. Across the river is Constitution . 


Island, crowned with fort ruins and the 
house of Queechy’s authoress. Fort 
Montgomery is about six miles below the 
Point, and is accessible by a delightful 
route, joltings excepted. So much for 
topography. : 
Now a word, partly of counsel, relative 
to Cadet appointments. “ How can I be- 
come a Cadet ?” is a question very prone 
to arise in a “young American’s” mind 
when stirred by fifes and feathers. Briefly 
thus. For each Congressional District 
one Cadet is allowed, whose appointment 
is practically in the gift of the Represen- 
tative in Congress from that District. 
Contingencies considered, a vacancy occurs 
about once in three years for each district. 
So, querist, your appointment depends 
first, on there being a vacancy for your 
District, and secondly, on your worthy or 
unworthy M. C. The President makes 
twelve appointments at large each year, 
but as you value your peace of mind, do 
not hope to be one of his elect. And be 
not over-sanguine on any score, for it is 
said that during the Mexican war, — 
ten thousand applications were made 
during a single year, if I remember cor- 
rectly. Appointments all come from the 
Secretary of War, to whom a formal ap- 
plication should be made; but your M. 
C. really selects for appointment. Now 
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a far more vital question for you to con- 
sider is whether you are fit to be appoint- 
ed. Of ninety-six Cadets appointed in the 
class of 1840, only twenty-five graduat 
and generally only from a half to a thi 
of those first appointed, “doff the Cadet 
to don the Brevet.” The Surgeon’s ex- 
amination often signifies exewnt for a 
dozen neophytes, and as many more ex- 
hibit such vow ag in reading, wri- 
ting, orthography and arithmetic, that 
the unsympathizing Academic Board 
quietly remands them back to citizen- 
ship. Then comes the January examina- 
tion, when the algebraic wrecks are con- 
signed, in fearful numbers, to the paren- 
tal underwriters. So too in June and 
January, even to the last, the ill-ballasted, 
the weak-helmed, the mal-adapted, are 
singled out from among their stouter fel- 
lows, and with stern justice are i 
from seas too rough FA r them. The mar- 
tial aspirant should consider these things 
before becoming a Cadet, and remember- 
ing well that Cadetship is no mere holi- 
day training, no refined peacockism, but 
a four years of discipline to body, mind 
and heart, severer by far than any other - 
educational course in our land involves. 
But if a sentiment of vigorous manhood, 
a courage patiently to endure present 
trial for future and above all, if 
an orderly zeal for intellectual culture and 
hardihood are living facts in his nature, 
then I know not how else a youth can 
become so much a man, as by a West 
Point edueation. - 

I cannot but feel an involuntary pity 
for the new cadet who is just landing at 
the old wharf, where a sentinel is in wait- 
ing to conduct him to the Adjutant’s 
office, there to record his entrance on he 
knows not what—small and great tribu- 
lations, The poor fellow has just left the 
endearments of home, and by a rapid 
transition has now become a stranger 
among the mighty hills. But, worst of 
all, instead of receiving kindly hospitality, 
he becomes for a time one of an inferior 
caste, towards whom too often the fin 
of derision is pointed, and over whom the 
fourth class drill-master flourishes with 
too snobbish zeal his new-born authority. 
Once, too, he was deemed a fair subject 
for all kinds of practical jokes, often coarse 
and witless; which disgusting heathen- 
ism, Heaven be praised! is passing more 
and more under ban, and is now, I be- 
lieve, laudably loathed as ungentlemanly 
by the cadets themselves. Then, too, to 
be called “a conditional thing,” “a thing,” 
and “a plebe” in slow promotion ; to be 
crowded five in a room, with the floor 
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and a blanket for a bed; to be twice or 
thrice a day squad-drilled in “eyes right” 
and “ left face,” in “forward march,” and 
in the intricate achievement of “about 
face ;” to be drummed up, and drummed 
to meals, and drummed to bed, all with 
arithmetic for chief diversion; this is in- 
deed a severe ordeal for a young man 
who is not blessed with good nature and 
good sense, but with these excellent en- 
dowments it soon and smoothly glides on 
into a harmless memory. 

Folks are found who contend that 
West Point is a hotbed of aristocracy, 
where caste and titles rule. It would be 
pleasant to exhibit to such an one the un- 
uniformed new class, presenting a line of 
about one hundred young men of all 
types, at least in externals. Side by side 
are seen the flabby Kentucky jean and 
the substantial Yankee homespun, the 
ancient long-tailed, high-collared coat of 
the farmer’s boy, and the exquisite fit of 
the fashionable New York tailor. The 
hands inured to work dangle in contact 
with the unsoiled fingers of a diplomatist’s 
son, or of the petted scion of an F. F. V. 
After the examination for admission, all 
these external distinctions vanish, and 
the Cadet Quartermaster receives in store 
a most singular assortment of eruvie. 
Jolly Billy 'Tooten! I wonder if that vivid 
green coat in which you so outshone the 
very beetles, still exists in that all-re- 
ceiving, naught-surrendering receptacle ! 
From some chance rumors, I much fear 
that times have since been when poor 
Tooten has needed that green chrysalis of 
= short-lived plebeship, for very warmth’s 
sake. 

It is surely the fault of the President 
and M. C.s, if the Cadet appointments 
are aristocratic; and examination into 
the antecedents of several classes of cadets 
have actually shown the reverse to be the 
fact, as determined by the circumstances 
and occupations of their parents. I can 
conceive nothing more truly democratic 
than the total obliteration of all hereditary 
prestige which characterizes the academic 
administration, and the social opinion in 
the corps, I have known two President’s 
grandsons, two protégés of General Jack- 
son, several sons of Secretaries, and other 
high fuactionaries, found deficient for the 
simple reason that they were deficient; 
and I have known heads of clagses ex- 
alted ab aratro, simply for tlvir superior 
merits. Before me lies a little volume 
by a Vermont farmer’s son, who success- 
fully competed for the headship of his class 
with a taiented son of Henry Clay; and 
this but illustrates the real course of 
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events in thie respect. The history of 
the Academy consistently and uniformly 
shows that class standing is governed, as 
far as possible, by actual proficiency and 
conduct. This, I conceive, is the cardinal 
feature of all decent democracy; and 
moreover, it is at West Point only that 
this simple principle can rule educational 
policy, since elsewhere the distinctions of 
wealth and station cannot be absolutely 
banished or neutralized. Thanks to their 
common pay, their uniform, their com- 
mons, and their regulated barracks, 
cadets must fare essentially alike. Their 
pay was originally $28 per month, but 
General McKay, that veteran higgler of 
Ways and Means, succeeded in clipping 
$4 per month from their short coat- 
tails, with the natural effect of loading 
graduates with debt, if they have not 
wealth or wealthy relatives. Thus a blue 
light of democracy has almost made 
wealth essential to cadetship; and now 
that roast beef and cadet’s gray are so 
uppish in their tendencies, I see not how 
a poor boy can go through the Academy, 
without incurring an indebtedness in 
some private channel, which must operate 
sadly to his after detriment. Cadet pay 
ought now to be, at the very least. $35 
per month, to maintain that broad and 
invaluable equality betwegn the represen- 
tatives of the various social strata whence 
cadets are derived. rm 4 4 

After three or four weeks of squad drills, 
and the safe passage of his candidate ex- 
aminations, the “thing” becomes a full 
fledged “plebe,” and assumes the Cadet 
uniform. Happy day on which he sheds 
the motley badges of his- rude probation, 
and when the last black coat vanishes 


from the daily marches of the gray bat- 
talion—that “ fiery mass of living valor, 


rolling on”—to tea! Cadet’s gray is a 
peculiar fabric, well known in the realms 
of dry-goodsery ; and its color is such 
felicitous average of all the besullying 
contingencies of real life, that it never 
shows dirt, even when threadbare. Ex- 
cellent solution of a mighty problem! 
Long may it remain untouched by inno- 
vating zeal, and may the bell-buttoned 
brevity of the Cadets’ coat-tail never 
cast shorter shadows! The calculus of 
variations has of late been freely applied 
to the army uniforms, Proteus acting as 
tailor general. Hence we Say, with feel- 
ing and emphasis, esto perpetua of Cadet’s 
gray, bell-shaped buttons, black cord, 
white drilling, and all, But alas for 
headgear, if genius have no better inspira- 
tion in reserve! For full dress, the Cadet 
first wore a cumbrous scale-decked, bell- 
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crowned hat; then the leathern top fire- 
bucket hat, with woollen pompon. For 
undress, the two-lobed leathern bellows- 
cap prevailed ; then the leathern -top-cap, 
with the duck-bill visor; and then the 
present edifice of cloth. Decently to in- 
vest army heads, has given still greater 
trouble; and the protracted incubations 
of several army boards, after one or two 
addles, hatched that oblique conic frus- 
tum, which is now reigning, and which 
cannot fail to strike terror to a foe. If 
our Genios, and Genins, and Genii gener- 
ally come not to the rescue, the next 
change may be to bear headed, or bare- 
headed, or @ la “headless horseman.” 
Sartor Resartus needs a new chapter. 

Cadet life has two phases, essentially 
distinct, involving separate agencies and 
experiences, and requiring separate ex- 
positions: these are, first, the military ; 
and second, the academic, or student 
life. 

The corps of Cadets usually numbers 
about 250, and is organized into a bat- 
talion of four companies, all officered by 
Cadets. Over these is the Commandant 
of Cadets, a lineal army captain, who is 
the immediate military head of this bat- 
talion ; also four lineal army lieutenants, 
commanding the four companies, as As- 
sistant Instructors of Tactics. The Cadet 
first class furnishes the requisite Cadet 
captains and lieutenants; the second clas, 
the sergeants; and the third class, the 
corporals ; while all other cadets (four 
staff officers excepted) serve indiscrimi- 
nately as privates. Squad drills are con- 
ducted by fourth or third class Cadets, 
generally the corporals; company drills, 
by the Assistant Instructor in Tactics ; 
and battalion drills, by the Commandant 
of Cadets, or an assistant. In ordinary 
roll-calls, in marching to meals, &., the 
Cadet officers officiate alone. This orga- 
nization prevails for all infantry instruc- 
tion, and for the regulation of camp 
and barrack police. For artillery in- 
struction, for cavalry, for fencing, and for 
academic instruction, special arrangements 
are ordered, on the basis of classes and 
class rank. 

Between the 20th and 25th of June 
comes the annual marching into camp 
this being pitched on the N.E. portion of 
the plain. The examination being end 
the first class having graduated, the ol 
third class being gone on furlough, and 
all the classes being duly promoted, then 
comes the flitting. -Orders are published 
at parade to pitch the tents and march 
into camp at a stated hour, vacating all 
the barrack-rooms ; which orders provoke 
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such a stampede of tables, buckets, chairs, 
trunks, mattresses, &c., to the now vacant 
recitation rooms, that a first of May in 
Gotham is comparatively tame. In Con- 
gressional phrase, the “ wasp-waisted 
vampyres.” in committee of caryatides, 
crown their heads with tables, and, sigh- 
ing for unattainable wheelbarrows, work 
on with such vigor, that in two or three . 
hours the barracks contain only iron bed- 
steads, and accoutrements hanging on the 
gun-racks. Before breakfast, the camp 
ground is laid out, and the tents erected, 
by the quickened diligence of their future 
occupants. At the indicated hour the. 
signal sounds, the companies are formed 
and marched into the parade ground, 
when the battalion, with the band play- 
ing and colors .unfurled, marches to its 
new home. 

The encampment consists of eight 
rows of tents, two to each company, open- 
ing on four streets, or camping grounds; 
and a broad avenue runs down the centre 
ofthe camp. The tents of the company 
officers, and of the Instructors of Tactics, 
are pitched opposite their respective com- 

ies, and the Commandant’s marquee 
is placed centrally down the broad avenue. 
The guard tents, three or four in number, 
are at the opposite end of the camp. A 
chain of six or eight. sentinels surrounds 
the camp ground day and night.. The 
guard consists of three reliefs, which walk 
oe in turn, through the twenty-four 

ours, for which each guard is detailed. 
This detail is drawn. as equitably as pos- 
sible from the four companies, and 
duty recurs once in from three to five 
days, making it really quite hard work 
for those not inured to it. That direful 
sound of the corporal, pounding on the 
tent floors with the butt of his musket, 
and bawling, ‘*Turn out, second relief!’ 
tears most frightful rents in the blessed 
garment of sleep, which settles down so 

ntly on the poor weary plebe, while he 
eae of home and mother. On waking 
to the hard reality, he rubs his eyes, . 
snatches his musket, adjusts his cartridge- 
box, and quietly. takes his place among 
the eight martyrs. © 

When the relief is duly marshalled, it 
is marched by its corporal around the line 
of posts, each sentinel challenging the 
longed-for delegation with a fierce “ Who 
comes there?” as though he thought 
them horse marines at least. The cor- 
poral responds, “friend, with the counter- 
sign,” which cabalistic word being de- 
manded,the corporal advances and whi 
it over the sentinel’s bayonet point; 
whereupon, he so rises in the sentinel’s 
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esteem, that the latter quietly yields his 
post, and falls in at the rear of the relief. 
This round completed, the eight patriots 
seek the solace of the tent floor, stoutly 
hoping that the officer in charge will keep 
his distance, and not require a turn-out of 
the guard for moonlight inspection. Walk- 
ing post promotes meditation. To pace No. 
5 on a bright moonlight night, when 
shadows mottle the distant mountain 
slopes, and seem to sleep under cover of the 
crumbling ruins of old Fort Clinton, 
when steamboats are rippling the os 
waters of the placid Hudson below, an 
locomotives are dashing wildly along the 
railroad across the river, when the white 
tents glow softly, and the quiet stars 
shine tremblingly; there is in all this 
enough to stir whatever of tender me- 
mories, high purposes, ambitious longings, 
‘and refined sensibilities, may dwell in the 
sentinel’s deepest nature. Or when a 
sultry day has rounded to a close, and the 
storm spirit has piled up his black cloud 
fleeces in the Highland gorge, and on the 
crest of Crow’s Nest, when the rush of 
battle comes, and the glowing lightning 
fitfully reveals the snowy tents, wildly 
flapping in the rushing blast, as if terror- 
stricken at the deep rolling thunders, and 
the quick alternations of vivid light and 
solid darkness ; scarce can soul of sentry 
be so dead, as not then to be moved and 
awed before sublimity so transcendent. 
To be roused by such storms from sleep 
under a tent; to see the very threads of 
canvas flash into view, when the burning 
lightnings leap through the air above; 
and to fancy the electric arrow speeding 
to the bayonet points of the muskets 
standing at his head; this is among the 
cadet’s magnificent experiences, and quite 
compensates for a wet blanket, or a 
deluged locker. 

During the encampment, there are two 
daily parades, one at 8 a. M., and one at 
sunset, when the corps is drawn up in 
line, and the band challenges the voices of 
the hills. Besides this, there are three 
drills of an hour to an hour and a half 
long, one being before breakfast, one in the 
forenoon, and one in the afternoon. Some 
of the classes are practised in the artillery 
manual, some in riding and fencing; 
and the first class begins artillery, reci- 
tations, digests, pyrotechny. both theo- 
retical and practical, and fires heavy guns 
and mortars. To ride around a ring an 
hour and a quarter before breakfast, with 
stirrups crossed, and on a hard-trotting 
horse, gives, in my judgment, a clearer in- 
sight into purgatorial mysteries, than can 
be derived from all the creeds and cate- 
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chisms. Our riding-master was so far a 
homeeopathist, that if ring-riding chafed 
us raw, he kept us ring-riding till all was 
well again. Perhaps he took his idea 
from the scratched eyes in Mother Goose’s 
epic. 

To the late Joel R. Poinsett is, in great 
part, due the honor of procuring horses at 
the Military Academy for instruction in 
riding, light artillery, and cavalry prac- 
tice. When, at Palo Alto, Duncan so 
splendidly illustrated the power of train- 
ing and skill in giving effect to this arm, 
he unconsciously asserted a claim on our 
national gratitude in behalf of Mr. Poin- 
sett. This statesman appreciated, as 
Secretaries of War are not wont to do, 
what were the real defects and wants of 
our service ; and his wide observation and 
knowledge of foreign services, enabled him 
to know and apply the legitimate reme- 
dies. The value of the West Point in- 
struction in equitation and light artillery, 
has already been exhibited on many fields, 
where it “saved the day.” Surely no 
head with brains in it, can fail to see that 
the good management of a light battery 
requires great skill, and long training ; 
nor can its great efficacy then be reason- 
ably questioned. So it is with most 
branches of military service, that requires 
special knowledge and training; and in 
war, moreover, the inevitable result of 
deficient skill, is downright bungling, 
and the useless waste of z human lives, 
Hence, we say, thanks to Mr. Poinsett, 
and to any other who, like him, effectively 
fosters military skill, and takes care not 
omy to know the old order of things, but 
to foreknow and pre-form the oncoming 
future. 

In a military sense, the cadet is a 
warrant officer of the army, occupying a 
special grade from which, on graduating, 
he is promoted to that of brevet second 
lieutenant, just as a lieutenant is promoted 
to be captain. He is under the rules and 
articles of war, and in several instance 
cadets have been assigned to active fiel 
duty in their grade. His education involves 
a contract obligation to serve in the army 
four years after graduating; and in fact, 
he remains during life continuously in 
service, unless dismissed, or until he re- 
signs, and his resignation is duly accepted 
at the War Department. The result is, 
a body of highly educated military officers, 
and the preservation of military science in 
our midst. Napoleon called the Poly- 
technic Institution, “ the hen that laid him 
golden eggs;” our Military Academy, 
both in peace and war, has given many 
golden eggs to the country. Without it, 
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our army would have become anotier 
political lazaretto, where a depraved ex- 
ecutive could, and would, quarter its im- 
portunate scavengers and place-begging 
Jazzaroni, until it would become an unen- 
durable stench in the national nostrils. 
Already has patronage so far debased our 
government, as to grieve all honest patriot- 
ism; and were the army, the navy, and 
marine corps, to become like the custom- 
houses and post-offices, but parts of a 
huge machinery for political perversion 
and party warfare, better, far better, were 
it at once to disband them all, and leave 
hostile emergencies to be encountered as 
they could. Skill could not exist in 
such amorphous aggregates} while political 
gangrene would diffuse itself from them 
over the whole body politic. Such a 
result, hitherto obviated, let us hope will 
not be realized; but rather let us trust, 
that until the blessed day when wars shall 
cease, skill and education may continue 
to be characteristics of our army and 


navy. 

About the 28th of August the encamp- 
ment is wont to be broken up, and the 
corps returns to barracks. An illumina- 
tion of the camp usually takes place on the 
evening before it is broken up, and the 
convolutions of the “stag dance” are ex- 
hibited on the -parade ground, with a 
fervor and vivacity outdoing an Indian 
war dance. This curious cross between 
the shuffle and the quadrille, is a frequent 
evening diversion of the cadet camp. It 
is performed by twenty or more cadets, 
who gyrate among rows of candles stuck 
along the ground, cadencing their move- 
ments by the low, muffled rattle of a 
drum, presenting a very pandemonium- 
like picture. In the olden time, the prac- 
tice was for the corps to leave West 
Point during the encampment, and make 
long marches into the adjoining States ; 
but this usage has long been relinquished. 
Some say to save money; but others 
declare that the cadets were too prone to 
make merry, and run riot during this 
periodical enlargement: perhaps both are 
right. The scene presented during the 
striking of the tents is quite lively and 
picturesque. In the early hours of the 
day, all private property of the cadets 
(their blankets, clothing, &c.), is carried 
by them to the rooms assigned them in the 
barracks, leaving in camp only their mus- 
kets and full dress. At the fixed hour, 
“the general beats,” and all fly to their 
posts, eye Ry taps on the large 
drum. At the first tap, all except the 
corner tent cords are cast loose, and the 
pins withdrawn ; at the second, the corner 
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cords and pjns are loosed, and the tent 
— into the tent poles, which are 

oisted out, and so steadied, that at the 
third tap, all the tents toate down 
in concert, and woe to any “ unlucky Joe” 
who fails to complete the prostration at 
the moment. tents are folded and 
piled; the companies are formed, and 
taking their stacked arms, are marched to 
the parade ; the commandant then marches 
the battalion back to the barrack parade, 
and the encampment is no more. 

Turning now from these slight sketches 
of the cadet’s military life, let us dwell 
somewhat on his academic or student life. 

The cadet course of studies is of four 
years’ dufation, and four classes compose 
the corps; the first class being the one 
highest in rank, while the new cadets com-' 
pose the fourth class. Each class is 
divided into convenient sections of from 
twelve to twenty, for instruction in’ each 
of its special branches of study, the first 
cadet on each section roll being its squad 
marcher, and being held responsible for 
its attendance and deportment. The re- 
citation hours are sounded by a bugl 
when the sections for the hour are Pe 
at the barracks, their rolls are called, and 
they are marched to the Academic Hall 
by their several heads or squad marchers. 
The section instructor is there in waiting 
for recitation, and on receiving the squad- 
marcher’s report of attendance, he sends 
three or more cadets to the blackboard, 
to discuss the propositions he announces 
to each, for which purpose they proceed 
to place their di or algebraic 
analysis on the Another is called 
up and questioned on the lesson, until one 
of those at the board is ready, who, on 
being called, first enunciates the proposi- 
tion to be discussed, then gives a con- 
densed analysis of the demonstration or 
discussion, and then gives the full demon- 
stration, discussion, delineation, or descrip- 
tion, with direct reference to his analysis 
or dia s. Last of all he reaches his 
Q. E. D. or finis, and then his instructor 
a sae to examine him on such points as 

e has slighted or omitted, and on subjects 
connected with that discussed. The 
method of recitation in moral science, 
law, &c., where blackboards are not 
used, is closely analogous to the above. 

It will be seen, that this recitation 
system proceeds on the hypothesis that the 
cadet understands his lesson beforehand. 
The instructor’s functions are rather to 
make sure of the cadet’s thorough and . 
accurate knowledge, to supply his defi- 
ciencies, and to amplify his conceptions, 
than directly to teach him the subject 
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matter of the lesson. He, also enforces 
that orderly and lucid exposition and ar- 
rangement, which make knowledge sys- 
tematic, connected, and communicable in 
the learner’s mind. He requires ac- 
curacy of language, and the observance of 
certain recitation forms, and of section- 
room decorum, matters far more impor- 
tant in education, than they are usually 
conceived. Threé sides of the section 
rooms are blackboarded, orrather the hard 
finished plastering is painted black, for a 
breadth of some five feet, and a trough for 
chalk, sponges, scales, and pointing rods, 
runs along the bottom of this blackboard. 
Each cadet writes his name over his 
work, and when called upon to recite, 
assumes “the position of the soldier,” 
until he wishes to refer to his work on the 
board, when he does so with a pointer. 
It is a matter worth some trouble and ex- 
ertion, to ensure a becoming personal 
deportment and style in recitation, and to 
suppress the vague, nervous gyrations, 
rockings and fumblings, which too often 
deform the manners of undisciplined 
students. 

The instructor marks each recitation 
according to his estimate of its quality as 
referred to a scale of valuation ranging 
from three, the maximum, for perfect, to 
zero, the minimum, for a total failure. 
Experience gives great accuracy in the 
use of this scale, and probably two expe- 
rienced teachers, recording independently, 
would in most instances within a 
quarter or a half. At the end of each 
week these marks are aggregated, and on 
Monday, after dinner, the cadets, especially 
the doubtful “ plebes,” crowd the hall of 
the adjutant’s office, where the weekly 
class reports are posted, eager to see the 
official estimate of their doings during the 
last week. Happy the successful, as- 
piring genius, who sees in a “max for 
the week,” acheering assurance that he 
will be “amongst the five,” or possibly at 
the head of his class; and wretched the 
poor weakling who sees a long line of 

mmetrical zeros proclaiming ore rotun- 
& that he is clean deft, and, beyond per- 
adventure, “homeward bound.” The re- 
citation marks for the whole course are 
aggregated at the January and June ex- 
aminations, and are mainly decisive of each 
cadet’s numerical standing in that course. 
The custom of frequent and thorough re- 
views prevails; each individual’s success 
on the final or general review being criti- 
cally observed and considered in making 
out the standing, as greater weight justly 
attaches to the final and permanent con- 
quest of a course than to the earlier reci- 
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tations. The final examination also has 
some effect. By. combining all these ele- 
ments a definite order of standing is made 
out in each branch, and a general standing 
is deduced after each examination, from 
the combined special standings, including 
standing in conduct. The graduating 
standing is deduced by counting all the 
standings of the several co’ each 
course entering with an _ established 
weight. Mathematics, philosophy, engi- 
neering and conduct count three hundred 
each, as a maximum; while chemistry, 
ethics, &c., count from two hundred to 
one hundred each, as a maximum. The 
aggregate numbers from the special stand- 
ings of each cadet of a class, arranged in 
descending order, give their classstandings. 

Recommendations for the several army 
corps and arms are governed by the order 
of graduating standing, and also the priori- 
ty of army commissions of the same date. 
For the corps of engineers, only the high- 
est graduates are recommended, and 
frequently too, none are so recommend- 
ed; the order of recommendations is 
thus: Corps of engineers, corps of topo- 
graphical engineers, ordnance corps, ar- 
tillery, infantry, dragoons and mounted 
rifles. As a consequence of this aca- 
demic system, and because these recom- 
endations are uniformly acted on, each 
cadet is the keeper of his own destinies, 
so far as his capacity makes success prac- 
ticable: thus he is most effectively stimu- 
lated to diligence and good conduct, as 
well by his hope of higher army rank and 
of achoice of corps, as by his strictly in- 
tellectual ambition and personal character. 
Some cadets regard the ‘academic course 
as a trial to be endured for the purpose of 
gaining a commission, while others more 
justly regard army life as an obligation 
to be redeemed in payment for their aca- 
demic education. 

The element of conduct which enters 
with such effective weight in the general 
standing of cadets, is chiefly a result of the 
numerous military and police regulations. 
All petty offences and delinquencies, such 
as late at roll-call, rusty belt plate, shoes 
not blacked. inattention at drill, room not 
swept at a stated hour, using tobacco, 
neglect of duty or of study, and many 
others of like quality, are all reported, at 
least in theory, and if no sufficient excuse 
is rendered, a certain number of demerit 
from one to eight is given for each. Stand- 
ing in conduct results inyersely from the 
total demerit, and th uating conduct 
standing involves all the demerit of the 
four years. A cadet is dismissed when 
he receives over two hundred demerit in a 
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year, and monthly reports of standing and 
conduct are regularly sent to the parents 
or guardians of each cadet. These circum- 
stances give so much importance to or- 
derly conduct and the avoidance of de- 
merit, as to render highly effective the 
disciplinary system thus sustained, though 
it is not without serious objections and 
difficulties, especially in feeble or martin- 
et hands. The necessity resting on cadets 
of reporting their fellows, and even their 
room-mates, is often highly disagreeable, 
and produces at times violent retchings 
of conscience and of friendship It is, 
however, fair and aboveboard, and wnen 
justly acted out, it is certainly far better 
than any substitute now known, the 
very trials of faith and virtue belonging 
to it, usually resulting in much enduring 


The course of mathematics extends 
through the fourth and -third class years, 
and is very thoroughly taught. It em- 
braces geometry, trigonometry, algebra, 
descriptive geometry, shades and shad- 
ows, perspective, analytical geometry, dif- 
ferential and integral calculus and sur- 
veying. The text-books used are those 
of Prof. Davies, except the analytical ge- 
ometry and calculus of Prof. Church, his 
successor as Professor of Mathematics. 
Assisted by six army officers, detailed for 
this duty, Prof. Church is contributing 
his yearly quota towards supplying the 
great lack of mathematical training amon 
us. A better teacher in every sense could 
scarcely be found, than this vivacious, lu- 
cid, patient and persevering expounder of 
the science of quantity. He is unsur- 
passed in the happy faculty of clearly 
communicating knowledge and of ferret- 
ing out the exact point of difficulty in the 
student’s mind. The French system of 
mathematical instruction, which, from the 
Bernouillis, La Grange and La Place, to 
Cauchy, Poncelet and La Verrier, has 
maintained that mathematical superiority 
which is pecffliarly remarkable in the 
land of frivolities and fashions. That sys- 
tem, which alone is systematic, has at 
West Point been found fully to vindicate 
its fame and pre-eminence. The substitu- 
tion of general methods and investigations 
for fragmentary and tentative problem 
solving, is @ mathematical reform still 
incomplete in this country, and one which 
has chiefly emanated from, and been car- 
ried into effect by, West Point instruc- 
tion and graduates. The duties of Profes- 
sor of Mathematics at West Point were 
performed by Capt. Wm. A. Banon, co 
of engineers, from 1802 to 1807 ; by F. 
Hassier, from 1807 to 1810; by Capt. 
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Alden Partridge, in 1813; by Andrew 
Ellicott, from 1813 to 1820; by Maj. D. 
B. Douglass from 1820 to 1823; by Prof. 
Charles Davies, from 1823 to 1837, and 
since then by Prof, Albert E. Church. 
The course regularly succeeding mathe- 
matics, in order, is that of natural and 
experimental philosophy, which runs 
through the second class or third year of 
cadetship. It embraces mechanics, op- 
tics, acoustics, magnetism, and astronomy. 
Professor Bartlett’s Mechanics, Optics, 
and Acoustics, Gummere’s Astronomy, 
and Davis’s Magnetism being used as 
text books. Mathematics are constantly 
applied to the great physical problems of 
this course, and are made the familiar 
tools for their discussion and solution. In 
sound mechanical instruction, we are 
sadly deficient, as a nation, and on thi 
department of the Military Academy has 
hitherto rested a large responsibility in 
laboring to meet this need. Our few good 
physical investigators owe much to this 
course, yet far too few are those who 
come forth from its influence both fur- 
nished and eager for the high pursuits of 
philosophy. ‘The living soul and spirit 
of philosophy, the profound consciousness 
that grandeur and noble designs lie em- 
bodied in material nature, the glowi 
spiritual torch which fires the train 
philosophic research, and animates all 
vigorous independent efforts more deeply 
to fathom Nature’s storehouses; all thi 
we fear is crushed ott by the rigors of 
routine instruction and of mathematical 
precision. To use mathematics as tools, 
without becoming slaves to their austeri- 
ties, to fill the soul itself with the poetic 
glories and inspirations of eternal nature, 
to gather in all treasures of knowledge, 
as precursors of further progress—th:s 
is to form the mind for prosecuting natu- 
ral philosophy of the highest type. While 
the rigors of mathematical analysis should 
not be abated, an access of more genial 
faith and hope in nature, as the vast sub- 
stantial entity, ought to be cultiva 
and with it that genuine enthusiasm o} 
research which is its legitimate offspring. 
The Military Academy can and ought to 
contribute more than it yet has done to this 
kindly fostering and glowing pursuit of 
general natural philosophy : let it give us 
more Baches, Nortons, Mitchels, and 
Baileys. Professor Bartlett, who now 
fills the Professorship of Philosophy, is a 
man of high attainments.: He has 
strongly grasped the great mathematical 
instruments of research, and the grand 
foundation principles of mechanical 
science. In practical astronomy he is 
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well versed, and would ase with profit 
the fine transit instrument and mural 
circle which he has mounted, and the 
equatorial he hopes for, were it not that 
an overstrung nervous system, once vic- 
timized to a comet, conspires with regular 
class duties, and with writing text-books, 
to bar his ambitions and capacities. This 
ne has been held by Colonel 

ared Mansfield; from 1812 to 1828; by 
Professor Edward H. Courtenay, from 
1828 to 1834; and since by Professor W. 
H. C. Bartlett. 

Next in order succeeds the department 
of Civil and Military Engineering, in rank 
the highest of the academic courses, and 
occupying the last or first class year. 
Professor Mahan’s text-book on Civil 
Engineering, and his lithographed notes 
on machines, stone-cutting, and architec- 
ture, with six weeks spent in mechanical. 
drawing, compose the civil course. The 
military course embraces Professor Ma- 
han’s treatises on Field Fortification and 
on Outposts, with his lithographed notes 
on permanent fortifications, on their at- 
tack and defence, on mines, strategy, &c., 
with six weeks of military drawing. This 
is coupled with field instruction in prac- 
tical engineering during the encampment, 
when ponton bridges are thrown, saps 
run, fascines, gabions, sap-rollers, &c., 
made. These operations belong to a dis- 
tinct department, and a company of sap- 
pers, miners, and pontoneers, assist in 
their execution. 
matical and philosophical training comes 
directly in play during this crowded 
course of engineering, and these branches 
are thus presented to the mind in their 
important practical bearings, and in their 
direct utilities. The inestimable value 
even of this single year’s instruction, may 
be inferred from the highly distinguished 
part borne by West Point graduates in 
the great American and foreign works of 
engineering which they have diregted or 
assisted. McNeal, Whistler, brown, 
Swift. Sidell, Bigelow, Meigs, and the 
other hundred and fifty graduates who 
have practised civil engineering on the 

t works of improvement characteriz- 
ing the agé, have so largely contributed 
to the economical and judicious construc- 
tion, and to the efficient administration 
of our railroads and canals, that the na- 
tion has by them alone been far more 
than compensated for all the Academy 
has cost. The instruction in military en- 
gineering has served to quicken the mili- 

capacities of all arms of our service, 
to furnish our officers generally with a 
atore of. essential knowltdgé as to princi- 
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ples, materials, and combinations, besides 
affording to all a safe initial impulse and 
direction for the prosecution of their spe- 
cial studies. Its value in giving delibera- 
tion, precision, and effect to military ope- 
rations, has been exemplified on the 
various a where sixty-nine 
duates have laid down their lives. To 
rofessor D. H. Mahan peculiar praise is 
due, for his zealous amassment of im- 
portant knowledge, for his devotion of 
rare abilities to duty, and for his sterlin 
good sense, during his protracted task o 
transplanting and rendering native the 
vast resources of Euro engineering 
and military science. His brilliant studies 
at Metz at once gave him the mastery of 
French military engineering; and they 
have already borne much fruit. His 
redecessors were Captain A. Partridge, 

m 1813 to 1816; Professor Claude 
Crozel, from 1817 to 1823; Professor D. 
B. Douglass, from 1823 to 1831. 

In 1838, after the poet Dr. Percival, 
the botanist Dr. Torrey, and the geologi- 
cal W. F. Hopkins, served on details 
as ~— ; Professors, the full Professor- 
ship of Chemistry, Mineralogy and 
Geology was created, and Lieut. J. W. 
Bailey was appointed to the post he still 
fills with such high distinction. His 
kind, modest manners, his delicate, high- 
toned nature have always greatly endear- 
ed him to his pupils, as his numerous 
and felicitous microscopic researches have 
won for him a high scientific reputs 
among all votaries of natural history in- 
vestigation. Were there no Dr. Leidy 
in Philadelphia, we could say unhesitat- 
ingly that Prof. Bailey is the American 
Ehrenberg, but between two such kings 
of Liliput life, who can determine! 
Chemistry is studied by the several 
classes ;. Mineralogy and Geology by the 
first; Kane’s Chemistry, Dana’s Min- 
eralogy, and Hitchcock’s Geology being 
the text-books used. The vast augmen- 
tation of materials and pyinciples in each 
of these sciences and their consequent 
increase of importance have not been 
ignored, but the limited time bestowed 
on their study cramps the course down 
to so elemen a character as to pre- 
vent that formation of adepts, which is 
so desirable. Should a fifth academical 
year be added, chemical and geological 
science ought to be prominent gainers. 

The department of G phy, Histo- 
ry and Ethics dates to 1818, the chap- 
lain being by law professor. The in- 
cumbents have been Rev. Thomas Picton, 
from 1818 to 1825; Rev. OC. P. Mcll- 
vaine (since Bishop of Ohio), from 
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1825 to 1827; Rev. Thomas Warner, 
from 1828 to 1838; Rev. Jasper Adams, 
from 1838 to 1840; Rev. M. P. Parks, 
from 1840 to 1846; and Rev. W. T. 
Sprole since 1847. It embraces instruc- 
tion in English Grammar, Y; 
Rhetoric, Composition, Logic, Moral Sci- 
ence, and international and constitutional 
Law, and extends through the fourth and 
first class years. This course is almost the 
sole instrument employed in subjugat- 
ing cadets to the humanities and graces 
of mental culture. Its extent and 
scope are now far below the just de- 
mands‘of a well-balanced education, and 
though lately much enlarged in range 
and academic weight, it undoubtedly 
still remains the least scholarlike and 
creditable department of the Academy. 
It never can be what it ought so long as 
the Chaplain is ex officio Professor of 
Ethics; especially while the President 
fills the chaplainey irrespective of the 
real requirements of the position and of 
the we of all concerned. The politi- 
cal Boanerges, fluent in such stump ethics 
as please presidential ears, does not of 
necessity shine in expounding Kent, 
Whately, Wayland and Blair. The 
truth seems evident that a good chaplain 
is not likely to excel as a professor, and 
some of the best ethical professors would 
be forlorn chaplains. This monstrous 
conjunction has resulted practically in 
poor preaching and worse ethics and law. 
Christian doctrine and Christian liberty 
undergo. in common, a wretched asphyx- 
ia at West Point, through the prevalent 
lack of regard for private rights in com- 
pelling, as an official duty, the attendance 
of officers and cadets on chapel services, 
under severe penalties, thus forcing them 
to hear whatever Nancyism, fulmination, 
stupidity, or theological distraction it 
may please the chaplain to deal out. He 
is sure of his audience, come what will, 
for it is bravely marched to the chapel, 
in sid accordi to tions. 
West Point“deas of religious liberty be- 
long either to the age before John Locke, 
or to that millennium which, being come, 
“Othello’s occupation is gone.” 

The department of Drawing includes 
a two years’ course corresponding to the 
third and second classes. Topography, 
human figure, crayon, sepia and water- 
color landscapes and views, are succes- 
cones practised for six hours a week. 

rawing from nature, designing and lec- 
tures make no at a the course. Per- 
spective and mechanical drawing are 
taught in the mathematical and engineer- 
ing courses. The drawing course is ex- 

VoL. iv.—14 
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ures, reviewing y, 
principles and spiri ied age Ses indeed 
which could kindle a spark of enthusiasm 
or love for art, as a divinely ordained 

of the soul, is sedulously es- - 

chewed, and in its stead the. dull medi- 
ocrity of copyism, the soulless addition 
of line upon line prevails in an unbroken 
continuance. It is certainly impossi 
p Ae, means. to make all C oa 
ists; but were a livi in- 
struction intended 6 ts Tae appre- 
ciation of art might be generally: stimu- 
lated, and those ing natural artist 
capacities could be supplied with prin- 
ciples and precepts; which by a true 
Soe D arpa be made abundantly 
ruitful in after amid the changes 
of army life. T nye Een jejuneness of 
cadet education is such that the enno- 
bling influénce of living art can ill be 
spared, The Drawing teachers have been 
C. E. Zoeller, from 1808 to 1819 ; Thomas 
Gimbrede, from 1819 to 1832; Charles 
R. Leslie, from 1833 to 1834, and Prof. 
Robert W. Weir since 1834, 

The department of French embraces a 
course of grammar, exercises and trans- 
lation, extending through the fourth and 
third class years. This is the only lan- 
guage now studied, but it is much to be 
hoped that the Spanish will be introduc- - 
ed, if a five years’ course is established, 
since oe mont contact between 
army officers an ose speaking onl 
Spanish, makes this addition of a 
able practical importance. The fact that 
the standard works in military science 
are chiefly in French, makes instruction 
in this to quite essential to an offi- 
cer. This department was under the De 
Massons from 1804 to 1825, of Prof. 
Claudius Bérard from 1815 to 1846, and 
since then under Prof. H. R. Agnel, the 
present peculiarly skilful and successful 
teacher. fies 

The department of Infantry Tactics has 
been filled entirely by details from the 
army, Bvt. Maj. Robert S. Garnet being 
the present commandant of cadets: The 
same instructors who have military 
of the corps and its component companies, 
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also give academic instruction in Scott’s 


Infantry Tactics to the first class. Should 
the course be extended, they might with 
great advantage give lessons in military 
law,a branch now wholly neglected ; or 
their subject might enter the ethical law 
course. 


The department of Artillery and Cavalry 
embraces instruction in light and heavy 
artiJlery practice and tactics, in cavalry 
tactics, in riding, broadsword and fencing 
exercises, and its duties are distributed 
through the entire four years. The aca- 
demic course of artillery embraces the 
light and heavy artillery manual and evo- 
lutions. Thiroux’s treatise on artillery 
and lithographic notes on powder, cannon, 
projectiles and pyrotechny ; theory and 
practice being admirably combined. In- 
struction in riding, b word and fencing 
practice, is so diffused through the period 
of academic studies as to provide healthful 
exercise and physical training at all 
terms ; an advantage of the highest order, 
even asa means of promoting that general 
mental health, requisite for intellectual 
success. It is much to be hoped that 
still greater perfection and amplification 
may yet be given to these physical ele- 
ments, and that higher special instruction in 
established scientificand practical artillery 
may soon be established. 

There are two annual examinations of 
cadets, one being in January and one in 
June. Both are conducted before the 
Academic Board, and a special Board of 
Visitors, appointed by the President, at- 
tends the one in June. These ordeals are 
strict and totally void of the ordinary ex- 
amination shams. Third class cadets look 
forward to the end of the June examina- 
tion with a peculiar interest, as they then 
go on a two months’ furlough. This res- 
pite, falling midway in the four years 
course, is the only leave of absence from 
West Point which marks a cadet’s entire 
career. Two years of confinement past 
and two more to come, result of course in 
some furlough exhibitions little creditable 
to cadet character ; yet much extenuated 
by this long inexperience of free life and a 
consequent extravagant relish for this 
brief enlargement. The sudden efferves- 
cence of release soon sobers down into a 
more rational and manly enjoyment. If 
the course should be extended to five 
years, as has been repeatedly urged for 
excellent reasons, two eadet furloughs 
ought, by all means, to be granted for the 
better renovation of the family, social and 
civil affections of the cadets. If the sixty- 
two senatorial cadets should be added 
to the corps, as contemplated by a bill 
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which has passed the Senate, this would 
so increase the battalion as to remove the 
chief objections to this second furlough. 

Presiding over the military, academic 
and financial administration of this institu- 
tion is the superintendent, detailed from the 
higher grades of the corps ofengineers. The 
chief engineer has from the first been in- 
spector of the Academy and charged witha 
special care ofits interest and well being, not 
only in Washington but at West Point. 
He also details the superintendent. This 
system has resulted in giving the follow- 
ing list of superintendents, which to those 
who know them speaks for itself: Capt. 
Alden Partridge, from 1815 to 1817, except 
a few months of duty by Gen. Jos. G. 
Swift; Capt. (now Bvt. Col.) Sylvanus 
Thayer, from 1817 to 1833 ; Maj. (now Lt. 
Col.) R. E. De Russy, frem 1833 to 1838 ; 
Maj. Richard Delafield, from 1838 to 1845; 
Capt. Henry Brewerton, from 1845 to 
1852, and Bvt. Col. Robert E. Lee since 
that date. The real and efficient life of the 
Academy began when Col. Thayer entered 
on that distinguished career of renovation 
and bold organization, which through six- 
teen years alike honored himself and the 
rising national school. He has since been 
continuously in charge of the Boston forti- 
fications, and still remains in full mental 
vigor at Ft. Warren on George’s Island. 
He found the Academy weak, imperfect 
and low in its requisitions ; he left it strong, 
thoroughly organized, and in its requisi- 
tions not inferior to the Polytechnic School 
formed under Napoleon’s own master 
guidance. Col. Thayer had in Europe 
thoroughly mastered the subject of mili- 
tary education, and had watched the 
armies of the allies in Paris with eagerly 
critical eyes. Unequalled in our service for 
the extent of his military reading (unless 
perhaps by the brilliant Col. McRee, of 
Fort Erie renown), he was pre-eminent in 
purely personal qualities. He analyzed 
measures, motives and men, with a clear, 
almost unerring insight, and he never 
shrunk from acting on his deliberate views, 
in strict fidelity to himself and the highest 
policy. Uniting decision with courtesy, 
authority with justice, knowledge with 
consideration for ignorance, strictness with 
wise leniency, he seems to have been born 
and trained for the very post he filled. 
With Mr. Calhoun’s powerful aid and 
official co-operation he rapidly gave shape 
to the young national foster-child, and 
triumphed over countless obstacles and 
difficulties. There is something truly 
touching and beautiful in that watchful 
interest which he feels in the triumphs of 
his nurture sons, and in the deep emotion 
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’ with which he heard from Palo Alto and 
Resaca the proud refutation of those paltry 
aspersions of “his boys,” in which dema- 
gogues and dunderheads had so dong 
ruthlessly indulged. These “ boys 
have testified their grateful appreciation 
of his services, by procuring Weir’s fine 
portrait, and more recently by presenting 
an elegant sword. 

Space forbids our following out the 

rts borne by the successive superin- 
tendents in bringing the Academy to its 
present organic condition. Suffice it to 
say that all have done well; not resting 
content in seeing “that the republic re- 
ceived no detriment,” but actively promo- 
ting its good, as becomes the dictators in 
the West Point military microcosm. It 
has never been our fortune to know a 
more noble-souled, high-toned, considerate 
and scrupulous man than Col. Lee, the 
present superintendent, whgse brilliant 
services under Gen. Scott in Mexico 
proved him no degenerate son of the 
heroic commander of the “ Partisan Le- 
gion.” The superintendent’s functions 
are very various and of vital importance 
to the Academy. He presides over and 
administers the general and special finan- 
ces of the institution and of cadets, gives 
direction to improvements of the post and 
of the academic course, is the final dis- 
ciplinary officer of the corps and post, pro- 
cures the necessary details of instructors, 
conducts a voluminous official correspond- 
ence, and issues all needful orders for the 
daily conduct of academic and military 
affairs. « 

The Military Academy has a peculiar 
and highly valuable feature in the preva- 
lent system of detailing army officers for 
the instruction of cadets. The usual de- 
tail is as follows, subject to some varia- 
tions: the Superintendent, 2 officers in 
the Engineering Department, 3 in Philoso- 
phy, 6 in Mathematics, 2 in Chemistry, 3 
in Ethics. 2 in Drawing, 4 in Practical 
Engineering, 3 in French, 5 in Infantry 
Tactics, 4 in Artillery and Cavalry, 1 Ad- 
jutant, 1 Surgeon, and 1 Assistant Sur- 
geon ;_ being 38 in all. 
almost without exception good instruc- 
tors, and they are in turn greatly in- 
structed by the necessities of teaching. 
‘The system is excellent in always keeping 
the Academy young and vigorous, while 
the army is leavened by the higher pro- 
gress in science thus wrought out among 
its officers, who are in time returned to 
their field duties. To this, cadets owe, 
in great part, the efficiency of their phy- 
sical and méntal training, as it is only by 
details that such powerful and incessant 
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formative agencies could be brought to 
bear on their education. 

The public buildings at West Point are 
now excellent on the -whole, though of 
course not unobjectionable, and though 
some crying deficiencies still remain to be 
filled. The new.Cadet Barracks compose 
a noble gneiss edifice in the Elizabethan 
style, with towers, battlements and em- 
brasures. The Academic Hall contains 
the recitation and drawing-rooms, the 
picture gallery, the cabinets of Engineer- 
ing and Geology, the Laboratory, the 
Fencing-rooms, and, the present break- 
neck riding hall. One or two Cadets 
must be killed outright by dashing among 
the columns of this hall, before the House 
of Representatives will second the oft-re- 
peated Senate appropriation for a new 
riding hall. Why does not the Chairman 
of Ways and Means himself experiment 
on percussion and the relative hardness 
of heads and posts, by practising a few of 


‘the intercolumnar gallops belonging to 


the present cadet course: the probable 
result would. be a “new riding hall” 
bump on his spacious cranium. The 
neat and commodious: chapel contains an 
appropriate allegorical painting by Mr. 
Weir. The Likemey building Bais fine 
location and an imposing appearance. The 
Library room is so spacious and airy that 
it is used for the examinations and for 
winter concerts. It contains a valuable 
selection of near 15,000 volumes, and is 
much used by officers and Cadets, though 
its regulations lack liberality in respect to 
the latter. The Observatory occupies 
three towers, with a fine transit instru- 
ment and a large mural circle and an in- 
different equatorial. The Philosophical 
cabinet and lecture-room, and the offices 
of the Superintendent, Adjutant and 
Quarter-Master, are in this building. The 
new Mess-hall is a fine and commodious 
edifice, containing besides the cadet tom; 
mons, rooms for the officers’ mess and the 
purveyor’s house. The Hospital is pleas- 
antly located and well conducted, though 
less perfect in its arrangements than the 
new soldiers’ Hospital at Camptown. The 
Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon live in 
the Hospital wings, and it is no fault of 
theirs if sick cadets fail to be comfort- 
able. The West Point Hotel is so beauti- 
fully and conveniently located that many 
visitors prefer enduring its untamed wait- 
ers and indifferent cookery, to being a mile 
below the Point at Cozzens’ Hotel, kept 
by the distinguished publican of that 
name. The Professors’ houses, the Ar- 
tillery Laboratory and storehouse, the 
dragoon stables, the Commissaries’ store, 
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the band and engineer barracks, and va- 

rious minor tenements complete this ar- 

chitectural inventory; but time ought 

soon to add a new riding hall and a con- 

siderable accession to the houses now as- 

signable as quarters for officers with fam- 
ies. 


il 

— prohibits any fitting exposition 
of the early and revolutionary history of 
West Point, Arnold’s treason, Washing- 
ton’s residence and head-quarters, Kos- 
ciuszko’s engineering, the various forts or 
batteries now crumbling and cedar-tufted, 
and the twilight or historic dawn of the 
Military Academy from Col. Pickering’s 
first suggestion to Col. Thayer’s consum- 
mation. In vindication of the necessity 
and value of this institution, the sanctions 
and commendations of men like Washing- 
ton, Madison, Jefferson, Calhoun, Jack- 
son, Scott, with the uniform testimony 
of po ar one foggy instance ex- 
cepted) bestowed by boards of visito: 
often selected from avowed opponents o! 
the Academy, and the high praise award- 
ed by foreign critics ; these may safely be 
trusted against the rabid attacks of lie- 
loving demagogues, hitherto more than 
ence in full chorus, but now happily 
quiescent. From the battle-fields of Ca- 
nada, Florida, Mexico and the Indian ter- 
ritories, from our railroads, canals, river 
and harbor improvements, fortifications, 
coast survey, land and lake surveys, west- 
ern explorations, national disbursements, 
&c., a quiet voice of good works by her 
sons vindicates the glory, honor, strength, 
integrity and life-worthiness of their 
hill-girt alma mater. The Academy costs 
yearly less than a frigate; yet even old 
ronsides has not accomplished so much. 
The navy is now rejoicing in the prosper- 
ous beginning of the kindred school at 
Annapolis, for sad experience of its need 
has taught the best men of the navy to 
rizé it as we do our own academic eyrie. 
Te would be pleasant to narrate how 
cadets amuse themselves in camp, in 
barracks, and on Saturday afternoons ; 
how literary societies have failed to pros- 
per among them, not excepting even the 
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Dialectic ; how West Point society is and 
might be; how fashion and sentiment 
have “come down, like a wolf on the 
fold;” how eyes grow languishing and 
hearts grow soft as beauteous youth be- 
guiles fledgling heroes, whether in gray or 
blue, along the mazes of “flirtation walk ;” 
how the seasons come and go, the winter 
in white, the spring blooming with hepa- 
tica -epigea, saxafraga, azalia and laurel, 
the autumn in its gorgeous and many- 
colored dra; of foliage, and then the 
lichens blackening the leafless mountains, 
and how the band, the glorious old band, 
wakes’ melodies of exquisite spirit and 
charms the sweet voices of the night 

The reader well knows that I love 
honorably my alma mater, and wish all 
true Americans to foster and~ maintain 
not only her existence, but her health 
and vitality. I too have faith in the read- 
er’s wisdom, justice and liberality towards 
this good cause. War, I abominate, the 
more because professionally obliged to 
know its honors, and because many true 
friends and honored acquaintances have 
been Floridian and Mexican victims ; a 
pure and gentle-souled room-mate met 
death with a smile at sad Molino. But 
amid the passing complications of the na- 
tions amid the extensions of a growth 
like ours, I fear that wars must come, 
and the more surely if we neglect mili- 
tary education and the warlike munimenis 
of empire. When Fisheries, and Cuba, 
and Sandwich Islands cease to agitate 
the State Department, when Europe has 
solved its Eastern question, and when 
Russia rules supreme over Europe and 
Asia, or shares power with’ Western Eu- 
rope made one through revolution and 
common interests ; then will this nation 
rule a continent and govern the course of 
free institutions. Military science in our 
hands may then become the potent instru- 
ment of millennial triumph, the vindica- 
tor of universal peace. - Military science 
prevents war, conducts it in triumph and 
under humane restraints, and will at last 
make war impossible: hence we learn our 
duty. 
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“For it was in the 
of Haroun 


yw my voyage on the Ethiopian 
Nile a thread of romance was woven, 
which, in the Oriental mood that had now 
become native to me, greatly added to 
the charm of the journey. My nights’ 
entertainments were better than the Ara- 
bian. The oon was at the full, and al- 
though, during the day, a light north- 
wind filled my sails, it invariably fell 
calm at sunset, and remained so for two 
or three hours. During the afternoon, I 
lay stretched on my carpet on the deck, 
looking through half-closed eyes on the 
glittering river and his banks. The west- 
ern shore was one long bower of Para- 
dise—so green, so bright, so heaped with 
the deep, cool foliage of majestic syca- 
mores and endless clusters of palms. I 
had seen no such beautiful palms since 
leaving Minyeh, in Lower Egypt. There 
they were taller, but had not the exceed- 
ing richness and glory of these. The sun 
shone hot in a cloudless blue heaven, and 
the air was of a glassy. burning clearness, 
like that which dwells in the inmost heart 
of fire. The colors of the landscape were 
as if enamelled on gold, so intense, so glow- 
mg in their intoxicating depth and splen- 
dor. When, at last, the wind fell—ex- 
cept a breeze just strong enough to shake 
the creamy odor out of the purple bean- 
blossoms—and the sun went down in a 
bed of pale orange light, the moon came 
up the other side of heaven, a broad disc 
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Iden prime 
Raschid.”—[ Tennyson. 


of yellow fire, and bridged the glassy 
Nile with her beams. 

At such times, I selected a pleasant 
spot on the western bank of the river, 
where the palms were loftiest and most 
thickly clustered#and had the boat moor- 
ed to the shore. Achmet then spread my 
carpet and piled my cushions on the 
shelving bank of white sand, at the foot 
of the trees, where, as I lay, I could see 
the long, feathery leaves high above my 
head, and at the same time look upon the 
broad wake of the moon, as she rose be- 
yond the Nile. The sand was as fine 
and soft as a bed of down, and:retained an 
agreeable warmth from the sunshine 
which had lain upon it all day. As we 
rarely halted near a village, there was no 
sound to disturb the balmy repose of the 
scene, except, now and then, the whine 
of a jackal prowling along the edge of the 
Desert. Achmet crossed his legs beside 
me on the sand, and Ali, who at such 
times had special charge of my pipe, sat 
at my feet, ready to replenish it as often 
as occasion required. My boatmen, after 
gathering dry palm-leaves and the resin- 
ous branches of the mimosa, kindled a fire 
beside some neighboring patch of dookhn, 
and squatted around it, smoking and 
chatting in subdued tones, that their gos- 
sip might not disturb my meditations. 
Their white turbans and lean, dark faces 
were brought out in strong relief by the 
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red fire-light, and completed the reality 
of a picture which was more beautiful 
than dreams. 

On the first of these evenings, after my 
pipe had been filled for the third time, 
Achmet, finding that I showed no dispo- 
sition to break the silence, and rightly 
judging that I would father listen than 
talk, addressed me. ‘ Master,” said he, 
“I know many stories, such as the story- 
tellers relate in the coffee-houses of Cairo. 
If you will give me permission, I will tell 
you some which I think you will find di- 
verting.” “ Excellent!” said I; “nothing 
will please me better, provided you tell 
them in Arabic. This will be more 
agreeable to both of us, and whenever I 
cannot understand your words, I will in- 
terrupt you, and you shall explain them 
as well as you can in English.” He im- 
mediately commenced, and while those 
evening calms lasted, I had such a living 
experience of the Arabian Nights as would 
have seemed to me a greater marvel than 
any they describe, had it been foreshown 
to my boyish vision, when I first hung 
over the charmed pages. There, in my 
African mood, the most marvellous par- 
ticulars seemed quite real and natural, 
and I enjoyed those flowers of Eastern 
romance with a zest unknown before. 
After my recent reception, as a king of 
the Franks, in the capital of Berber, it 
was not difficult to imagine myself Shah- 
riar, the Sultan of the Indies, especially 
as the moon showed me my turbaned 


shadow on the sand. If the amber mouth- 
piece of my pipe was not studded with 
jewels, and if the zerf which held my 
coffee-cup was brass instead of gold, it 
was all the same by moonlight. Achmet, 
seated on the sand a little below my 
throne, was Sheherazade, and Ali, kneel- 
ing at my feet, her sister, Dinarzade ; 
though, to speak candidly, my imagina- 
tion could not stretch quite so far. In 
this respect Shahriar had greatly the ad- 
vantage of me. I bitterly felt the differ- 
ence between my dusky vizier and his 
vizier’s daughter. Nor did Ali, who lis- 
tened to the stories with great interest, 
expressing his satisfaction occasionally by 
a deep guttural chuckle, ever surprise me 
by saying: “If you are not asleep, my 
sister. I beg of you to recount to me one 
of those delightful stories you know.” 
Nevertheless, those nights possessed a 
charm which separates them from all 
other nights I have known. The stories 
resembled those of the Arabian tale in 
being sometimes prolonged from one day 
to another. One of them, in fact, was 
“Ganem, the Slave of Love;” but, as 
told by Achmet, differing slightly from 
the English version. The principal story, 
however, was new to me, and as I am not 
aware that it has ever been translated, I 
may be pardoned for telling it as it was 
told to me, taking the liberty to substi- 
tute my own words for Achmet’s mixture 
of Arabic and English. I was too thor- 
oughly given up to the pleasant illusion 
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to note down the story at the time. and I 
regret that many peculiarities of ex 
sion have escaped me, which then led me 
to consider it a genuine product of the 
age which produced the Thousand and 
One Nights. 

“ You already know, my master,” Ach- 
met began, “that many hundred years 
ago all the people of Islam were governed 
by a Caliph, whose capital was Baghdad, 
and I doubt not that you have heard of 
the great Caliph, Haroun Al-Raschid, who 
certainly was not only the wisest man of 
his day, but the wisest that has been 
known since the days of our prophet. Mo- 
hammed, whese name be exalted! It 
rarely happens that a wise and great man 
ever finds a wife, whose wisdom is any 


Prophets of God—may their names be 
extolled for ever!—were ever entirely 
just, or wise, or prudent. The Caliph 
was subject to fits of jealousy and mis- 
trust, which frequently led him to commit 
acts that obliged him, afterwards, to eat 
of the bitter fruit of repentance ; and as 
for Zubeydeh, with all her wisdom, she 
had a sharp tongue in her head, and was 
often so little discreet as to say things 
which brought upon her the displeasure 
of the Commander of the Faithful. 

It chanced that, once upon a time, they 
were both seated in a window of the ha- 
reem, which overlooked one of the streets 
of Baghdad. The Caliph was in an ill- 
humor, for a beautiful Georgian slave 
whom his vizier had recently brought 
him, had disappeared from the harem, and 
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match for his own; for as the wise men 
whom Allah sends upon the earth are 
few, so are’ the wise women still fewer. 
But herein was the Caliph favored of 
Heaven. Since the days of Balkis, the 
Queen of Sheba, whom even the Prophet 
Solomon could not help but honor, there 
was no woman equal in virtue or in wis- 


. dom to the Sultana Zubeydeh (Zobeide). 


The Caliph never failed to consult her on 
all important matters, and her prudence 
and intelligence were united with his, in 
the government of his great empire, even 
as the sun and moon are sometimes seen 
shining in the heavens.at the same time. 
But do not imagine that Haroun Al- 
Raschid and the Sultana Zubeydeh were 
destitute of faults. None except the 


he sawin this the work of Zubeydeh, wi >» 
was always jealous of any rival to hur 
beauty. Now, as they were sitting there, 
looking down into the street, a poor wood- 
cutter came along, with a bundle of sticks 
upon his head. His body was lean with 
poverty, and his only clothing was a tat- 
tered cloth, bound around his waist. But 
the most wonderful thing was, that in 
passing through the wood where he had 
collected his load, a serpent had seized 
him by the heel, but his feet were so 
hardened by toil that they resembled the 
hoofs of a camel; and he neither felt the 
teeth of the serpent, nor knew that he 
was still dragging it after him ashe 
walked. The Caliph marvelled when he 
beheld this, but Zubeydeh exclaimed, 
“See, O Commander of the Faithful! 
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there is the man’s wife!” “What!” 
exclaimed Haroun, with sudden wrath; 
“is the wife then a serpent to the man, 
which stings him none the less because he 
does not feel it? Thou serpent, because 
thou hast stung me, and because thou 
hast made sport of the honest poverty of 
that poor creature, thou shalt take the 
serpent’s place!” Zubeydeh answered 
not a word, for she knew that to speak 
would but increase the Caliph’s anger. 
Haroun clapped his hand thrice, and pre- 
sently Mesrour, his chief eunuch, appear- 
ed. “Here, Mesrour,” said he; “take 
this woman with thee, follow yonder 
wood-cutter, and present her to him as 
his wife, whom the Caliph hath ordered 
him to accept.” 

Mesrour laid his hands upon his breast 
and bowed his head, in token of obedi- 
ence. He then beckoned to Zubeydeh 
who rose, covered herself with a veil and 
a feridjee, such as is worn by the wives 
of the poor, and followed him. When 
they had overtaken the wood-cutter, Mes- 
rour delivered to him the message of the 
Caliph, and presented to him the veiled 
Zubeydeh. “There is no God but God!” 
said the poor man; “ but how can I sup- 
port a wife—I, who can scarcely live by 
my own labors?” “Dost thou dare to 
disobey the Commander of the Faith- 
ful?” cried Mesrour, in such a savage 
tone, that the man trembled from head 
to foot ; but Zubeydeh, speaking for the 
first time, said, “Take me with thee, O 
man! since it is the Caliph’s will. I will 
serve thee faithfully, and perhaps the bur- 
den of thy poverty may be lightened 
through me.” The man thereupon obey- 
ed, and they proceeded together to his 
house, which was in a remote part of the 
city. There were but two miserable 
rooms, with a roof, which was beginning 
to fall in, from decay. The wood-cutter, 
having thrown down his bundle, went 
out to the bazaar, purchased some rice 
and a little salt, and brought a jar of 
water from the fountain. This was all he 
could afford, and Zubeydeh, who had 
kindled a fire in the mean time, cooked it 
and placed it before him. But when he 
would have had her raise her veil, and sit 
down to eat with him, she refused, say- 
ing, “I have promised that I shall not in- 
crease the’burden of thy poverty. Promise 
me, in return, that thou wilt never seek 
to look upon my face, nor to enter that 
room, which I have chosen for my apart- 
ment. I am not’ without learning, O 
man! and if thou wilt respect my wishes, 
it shall be well for thee.” 

The wood-cutter, who was not natural- 
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gn 9 in intelligence, perceived from 
words of Zubeydeh, that she was a 
superior person; and judging that he 
could not do better than to follow her 
counsel, promised at once all that she 
desired. She then declared, that as she 
intended to take charge of his household, 
he must give to her, every evening, all 
the money he had received for his wood 
during the day. The man consented to 
this, and likewise produced a handful of 
copper coins, which all together amounted 
to only one piastre—but you must know, 
my master, that a piastre in the days of 
Haroun Al-Raschid, was four or five times 
as much as it is nowadays. Thus they 
lived together for several weeks, the 
wood-cutter going to the forest every day, 
and paying his gains every night into the 
hands of Zubeydeh, who kept his misera- 
ble house clean and comfortable, and pre- 
pared his food. She managed things with 
so much economy that she was enabled to 
Save two paras every day, out of the pi- 
astre which he gave her. When she had 
amassed twenty piastres in this way, she 
gave them to the wood-cutter, saying: 
“Go now to the market and buy thee an 
ass with this money. Thou canst thus 
bring home thrice as much wood as be- 
fore, and the ass can subsist upon the 
grass which he finds in the forest, and 
which costs thee nothing.” “ By Allah!” 
exclaimed the wood-cutter; “thou art a 
wonderful woman, and I will obey thee 
in every thing.” 

He forthwith did as Zubeydeh order- 
ed, and was now enabled to give her three 
or four piastres every evening. She pre- 
sented him with a more decent garment, 
and added butter to his pillau of rice, but 
still preserved such a strict economy, that 
in a short time he was master of three 
asses instead of one, and was obliged to 
hire a man to assist him in cutting wood. 
One evening as the asses came home with 
their loads, Zubeydeh remarked that the 
wood gave out a grateful fragrance, like 
that of musk or ambergris, and upon ex- 
amining it more closely, she found that 
it was a most precious article—in fact, 
that it had been cut from one of those 
spicy trees which sprang up where the 
tears of Adam fell upon the earth, as he 
bewailed his expulsion from Paradise. 
For at that time the juices of the fruits of 
Paradise still remained in his body, and 
his tears were flavored by them—which 
was the cause of all the spices that grow 
in the lands of Serendib and India. Zu- 
beydeh asked of the wood-cutter: “To 
whom dost thou sell this wood?” and 
from his answer, she found that it was all 
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hased by some Jewish merchants, 
+ ae gave him no more for it than for the 
common wood with which she cooked his 
rice. “The accursed Jews!” she exclaim- 
ed; “go thou to them immediately, and 
threaten to accuse them before the Cadi 
of defrauding a son of the Faith, unless 
they agree to pay thee for this wood 
henceforth, twelve times as much as they 
have paid before !” ehh, fom 

The man lost no time in visiting the 
Jewish merchants, who, when they saw 
that their fraud had been discovered, were 
greatly alarmed, and immediately agreed 
to pay him all that he demanded. The 
wood-cutter now brought home every 
night three donkey-loads of the precious 
wood, and paid to Zubeydeh from one to 
two hundred piastres. She was soon 
able to purchase a better house, where 
she not only gave the man more nourish- 
ing food, but sent for a teacher to instruct 
him how to read and write. He had so 
improved in appearance by this time, and 
had profited so well by the wise conver- 
sation of Zubeydeh, that he was quite like 
another person, and those who had known 
him in his poverty no longer recognized 
him. For this reason, the Caliph, who 
soon repented of his anger towards 
Zubeydeh and made every effort to 
recover her, was unable to find any trace 
of him. Mesrour sought day and night 
through the streets of Baghdad, but as 
Zubeydeh never left the wood-cutter’s 
house, all his search was in vain, and the 
Caliph was like one distracted. 

One day, as the wood-cutter was on his 
way to the forest, he was met by three 
persons, who desired to hire his asses for 
the day. “ But,” said he; “I make my 
living from the wood which the asses 
carry to the city.” “ What profit do you 
make upon each load ?” asked one of the 
men. “If it is a good load I often make 
fifty piastres,” answered the wood-cutter. 
“Well,” said the men, “ we will give you 
two hundred piastres as the hire of each 
ass for one day.” The wood-cutter, who 
had not expected such an extraordinary 
offer, was about to accept it at once when 
he reflected that he had obeyed in all 
things the advice of Zubeydeh, and ought 
not to take such a step without her con- 
sent. He thereupon requested the men 
to wait while he returned home and con- 
sulted his wife. “You have done right, 
O my. lord!” said Zubeydeh: “I com- 
mend your prudence, and am quite willing 
that you should accept the offer of the 
men, as the money will purchase other 
asses and repay you for the lpss of the day’s 
profit if the persons should not return.” 
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Now, the three men were three celebrated 
robbers who had amassed a vast treasure 
which they kept concealed in a cave in 
one of the neighboring mountains. 
hired the asses in order to transport this 
rep toa a ear ae had 

en passage to where 
intended to establish themselves as ri 
foreign merchants. But Allah, who 
governs all things, allows the plans of 
the wicked to prosper for a time, only 
that he may throw them into more utter 
ruin at the last. The robbers went to 
~- secret cave with the asses and 
oaded them with all their spoils—great 
sacks of gold, of rubies, diamonds and 
emeralds, which the beasts were scarcely 
strong enough to carry. On their way 
to the river below Baghdad, where the 
boat was waiting for them, two of them 
stopped to drink at a well while the other 
went on with the asses. Said one of the 
twain to the other: “Let us kill our 
comrade, that we may have the greater 
treasure.” He at once agreed, and they 
had no sooner overtaken the third robber 
than the first, with one stroke of his 
sabre, made his head fly from his body. 
The two then proceeded for a short dis- | 
tance, when the murderer said: “I must 
have more than half of the treasure 
because I killed our comrade.” “If you 
begin by claiming more than half you will 
in the end claim the whole;” said the 
other robber, who refused to agree. They 
presently set upon each other with their 
swords, and after fighting for some time, 
both of them received so many wounds 
that they fell dead in the road. 

The asses, finding that no one was 
driving them any longer, took, from 
habit, the road to the wood-cutter’s house 
where they arrived safely, with the trea- 
sure upon their backs. Great was the 
amazement of. their master, who, at 
Zubeydeh’s command, carried the heavy 
sacks into the house. But when he had 
opened one of them, and the splendor of 
the jewels filled the whole room, Zubey- 
deh exclaimed: “God is great! Now, 
indeed, I see that my conduct is accept- 


‘able to Him, and that His hand hurries 


my design more swiftly to its completion.” 
But as she knew not what had happened to 
the robbers, and supposed that the owner 
of the treasure would have his loss pro- 
claimed in the bazaars, she determined to 
keep the sacks closed for the space of a 
moon, after which, according to the law, 
they would become her property if they 
had not been claimed in the mean time. 
Of course, no proclamation of the loss was 
made and at the eod of the moon she 
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considered that she had a just right to the 
treasure, which. upon computation, proved 
to be even greater than that of the Caliph 
Haroun Al-Raschid. 

She commanded the wood-cutter to 
send her at once the most renowned 
architect of Baghdad, whom she directed 
to build, exactly opposite to the Caliph’s 
Palace, another palace which should sur- 
pass in splendor any thing that had 
ever been beheld. For the purchase of 
the materials and the hire of the work- 
men, she gave him a hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. “If men ask,” said she, 

for whom you are building the palace, 
tell them it is for the son of a foreign 
king.” The architect employed all the 
workmen in Baghdad, and followed her 
instructions so well, that in two months 
the palace was finished. The like of it 
had never been seen, and the Caliph’s 
palace faded before its magnificence, as 
the face of the moon fades when the sun 
has risen above the horizon. The walls 
were of marble. white as snow ; the gates 
of ivory, inlaid with pearl ;-the domes 
were gilded, so that when the sun shone 
the eye could not look upon them; and 
from a great fountain of silver, in the 
court-yard, a jet of rose-colored water, 
which diffused an agreeable odor, leaped 
into the air. Of this palace it might be 
said, in the words of the poet: “ Truly it 
resembles Paradise: or is it the lost House 
of Irem, built from the treasures of King 
Sheddad ? May kindness dwell upon 
the lips of the lord of this palace, and 
charity find refuge in his heart. that he 
may be adjudged worthy to enjoy such 
splendor ! ” 

reer | the building of the palace, 
Zubeydeh employed the best masters in 
teaching the wood-cutter all the accom- 
plishments which his present condition 
required that he should possess. Ina 
short time he was a very pattern of ele- 
gance in his manner; his words were 
choice, and spoken with dignity and pro- 
priety ; and demeanor was that of 
one born to command rather than to 
obey. When she had succeeded to the 
full extent of her wishes, she commenced 
teaching him to play chess, and spent 
several hours a day in this manner, until 
he finally played with a skill equal to 
her own. By this time the palace was 
comple and after having purchased 
horses and slaves, and every thing neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a princely 
household, Zubeydeh and the wood-cutter 
took possession of it during the night, in 
order that ed might not be observed 
by the Calip ubeydeh bade the 
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wood-cutter remember the promise he 
had made her. She still retained her 
own apartments, with a number of fe- 
male slaves to attend her; and she now 
presented to him, as a harem becoming 
@ prince, twenty Circassian girls, each 
one fairer than the morning-star. 

The next morning she called the 
wood-cutter, and addressed him thus: 
“You see, my lord, what I have done for 
you. You remember in what misery I 
found you, and how, by your following 
my advice, every thing was changed. I 
intend to exalt you still higher; and in 
order that my plans may not be frus- 
trated, I now ask you to promise that 
you will obey me in all things for a 
month from this time.” Zubeydeh made 
this demand, for she knew how quickly a 
change of fortune may change a man’s 
character, and how he will soon come to 
look upon that as a right which Allah 
granted him asaboon. But the wood- 
cutter threw himself at her feet, and 
said: “O queen! it is for you to command, 
and it is for me to obey. You have 
taught me understanding and wisdom; 
you have given me the wealth of kings. 
May Allah forget me, if I forget to give 
you, in return, gratitude and obedience.” 
“ Go, then,” continued Zubeydeh ; “mount 
this horse, and, attended by twenty slaves 
on horseback, visit the coffee-house in 
the great bazaar. Take with thee a 
purse of three thousand pieces of gold, 
and as thou goest on thy way, scatter a 
handful occasionally among the beggars. 
Take thy seat in the coffee-house, where 
thou wilt see the Vizier’s son, who is a 
skilful player of chess. He will challenge 
the multitude to play with him, and 
when no one accepts, do thou engage him 
for a thousand pieces of gold. Thou 
wilt win, but pay him the thousand 
pieces, as if thou hadst lost; gve two 
hundred pieces to the master of the cof- 
fee-house, divide two hundred pieces 
among the attendants, and scatter the 
remainder among the beggars.” 

The wood-cutter performed all that 
Zubeydeh commanded. He accepted the 
challenge of the Vizier’s son, won the 
game, yet paid him a thousand pieces of 
gold, as if he had lost, and then rode 
back to the palace, followed by the accla- 
mations of the multitude, who were loud 
in their praises of his beauty, the elegance 
of his speech, his unbounded munificence, 
and the splendor of his attendance. 
Every day he visited the coffee-house, 
gave two hundred pieces of gold to the 
master, two. hundred to the servants, 
and distributed six hundred among the 
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But the Vizier’s son, overcome 
with chagrin at his defeat, remained at 
home, where, in a few days, he sickened 
and died. These things coming to the 
Vizier’s ear, he felt a great desire to see 
the foreign prince, whose wealth and 
generosity were the talk of all Baghda‘ ; 
and as he believed himself to be the 

test chess player in the world, he 
determined to challenge him to a game. 
He thereupon visited the coffee-house, 
where he had not remained long when 
the wood-cutter made his appearance, in 
even greater splendor than before. This 
was in accordance with the instructions 
of Zubeydeh, who was informed of all 
that had taken place. He at once ac- 
cepted the Vizier’s challenge to play, for 
a stake of two thousand pieces of gold. 
After a hard fought battle, the Vizier was 
fairly beaten, but the wood-cutter paid 
him the two thousand pieces of gold, as 
if he had lost the game, gave away another 
thousand, as usual, and retired to his 
palace. 

The Vizier took his defeat so much to 
heart, that his chagrin combined with 
grief for the loss of his son, carried him 
off in a few days. This circumstance 
brought the whole history to the ears of 
Haroun Al-Raschid himself, who was im- 
mediately seized with a strong desire to 
play chess with the foreign prince, not 
doubting but that, as he had always beaten 
his Vizier, he would be more than a 
match tor the new antagonist. Accor- 
dingly he sent an officer to the palace of 
the wood-cutter, with a message that the 
Commander of the Faithful desired to of- 
fer his hospitality to the son of the foreign 
king. By Zubeydeh’s advice he accepted 
the invitation, and the officer speedily 
returned to Haroun Al-Raschid, to whom 
he gave such a description of the magnifi- 
cence of the new palace, that the Caliph’s 
mouth began to water, and he exclaimed : 
“By Allah! I must look to this. No 
man who has not the ring of Solomon on 
- his finger, shall surpass mé in my own 
capital!” Ina short time the wood-cut- 
ter arrived, attired in such splendor that 
the day seemed brighter for his appear- 
ance, and attended by forty black slaves, 
in dresses of crimson silk, with turbans 
of white and gold, and golden swords by 
their sides. They formed a double row 
from the court-yard to the throne-hall 
where the Caliph sat, and up the avenue 
thus furmed the wood-cutter advanced, 
preceded by- two slaves in dresses of 
cloth-of-silver, who placed at the Caliph’s 
feet two crystal goblets filled with rubies 
and emeralds of immense size. The Ca- 
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liph, delighted with this superb 

rose, embraced the supposed prince, 
seated him by his side. From the great 
wealth displayed by the wood-cutter, and 
the perfect grace and propriety of his 
manners, the Caliph suspected that he 
was no less a personage than the son of 
the King of Cathay. 

After a handsome repast had been 
served, the Caliph proposed a game of 
chess, stating that he had heard much of 
the prince’s skill in playing. “After I 
shall have played with you, 0 Command- 
er of the Faithful!” said the wood-cut- 
ter; “you will hear no more of my skill.” 
The Caliph was charmed with the modes- 
ty of this speech, and the compliment to 
himself, and they immediately began to 
play. The wood-cutter, although he 
might easily have beaten the Caliph, 
suffered the latter to win the first game, 
which put him into the best humor pos- 
sible. But when the second game had 
been played, and the wood-cutter was the 
victor, he perceived that the Caliph’s face 
became dark, and his good humor was 
gone. “You are too generous to your 
servant, O Caliph!” said he; “had you 
not given me this success as an encour- 
agement, I should have lost a second 
time.” At these words Haroun smiled, 
and they played a third game, which the 
wood-cutter purposely allowed him to 
win. Such was the counsel given to him 
by Zubeydeh, who said: “If thou permit- 
test him to win the first game, he will be 
so well pleased, that thou mayst venture 
to defeat him on the second game. Then, 
when he has won the third game, thy 
having been once victorious will magnify 
his opinion of his own skill; for where we 
never suffer defeat, we at last regard our 
conquests with indifference.” 

The result was precisely as Zubeydeh 
had predicted. The Caliph was charmed 
with the foreign prince, and in a few days 
made him his Vizier. The wood-cutter 
filled his exalted station with dignity and 
judgment, and became at once a 
favorite with the people of Baghdad. 
The month of obedience which he had 
promised to Zubeydeh was now drawing 
to a close, when she said to him: “ Cease 
to visit the Caliph, and do not leave the 
palace for two or three days. When the 
Caliph sends for thee, return for answer 
that thou art ill.” She foresaw that the 
Caliph would then come to see his Vizier, 
and gave the wood-cutter complete in- 
structions, concerning what he should say 
and do. 

Haroun Al-Raschid no sooner heard 
of the illness of his Vizier, than he went 
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personally to his palace to see him. He 
was amazed at the size and splendor of 
the edifice. “Truly,” said he, striking 
his hands together; “this man hath 
found the ring of Sclomon, which com- 
pels the assistance of the genii. In all 
my life I have never seen such a palace as 
this.” He found the Vizier reclining on a 
couch of cloth-of-gold, in a chamber, the 
walls whereof were of mother-of-pearl, 
and the floor of ivory. There was a 
fountain of perfumed water in the centre, 
and beside it stood a jasmine-tree, grow- 
ing in a vase of crystal. “ Howis this?” 
said the Caliph, seating himself on one 
end of the couch; “a man whom the 
nii serve, should have the secrets of 
Ith in his hands.” “It is no fever,” 
said the Vizier ; “ but the other day, as I 
was washing myself in the fountain, be- 
fore the evening prayer, I stooped too 
near the jasmine-tree, and one of its 
thorns scratched my left arm.” “ What!” 
cried the Caliph, in amazement; “ the 
scratch of a blunt jasmine-thorn has made 
you ill!” “You wonder at it, no doubt, 
O Commander of the Faithful!” said the 
Vizier; “because, only a few months 
ago, you saw that I was insensible to the 
fangs of a serpent, which had fastened 
upon my heel.” “There is no God but 
God!” exclaimed Haroun Al-Raschid, as 
by these words he recognized the poor 
wood-cutter, who had under the 
window of his palace—“ hast thou indeed 
found the ring of Solomon ?—and where 
is the woman whom Mesrour, at my com- 
mand, brought to thee ?” 
“She is here!” said Zubeydeh, enter- 
ing the door. She turned towards the 
Caliph, and slightly lifting her veil, show- 
ed him her face, more beautiful than ever. 
Haroun, with a cry of joy, was on the 
point of clasping her in his arms, when he 
stopped suddenly and said: “ But thou 
art now the wife of that man.” “ Not so, 
great Caliph!” exclaimed the Vizier, who 
rose to his feet, now that there was no 
longer any need to affect illness; “ from 
the day that she entered my house, I 
have never seen her face. By the beard 
of the Prophet, she is not less pure than 
she is wise. It is she who has made me 
all that Iam. Obedience to her was the 
seed from which the tree of my fortune 
has grown.” Zubeydeh then knelt at the 
Caliph’s feet, and said: ‘“O Commander 
of the Faithfc!, restore me to the light of 
end favor. I swear to you that I am not 
less your wife than when the cloud of your 
anger overshadowed me. This honorable 
man has never ceased to respect me. My 
thoughtless words led you to send me 
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forth to take the place of the serpent, but 
I have now shown you that a wife may 
also be to her husband as the staff, where- 
on he leans for support; as the camel, 
which bringeth him riches ; as the tent, 
which shelters and protects him; as the 
bath, which maketh him comely ; and as 
the lamp, whereby his steps are enlight- 
ened.” 

Haroun Al-Raschid had long since bit- 
terly repented of his rashness and cruelty, 
He now saw in what had happened the 
hand of Allah, who had turned that 
which he had intended as a punishment, 
into a triumph. He restored Zubeydeh 
at once to his favor, and to the wood-cut- 
ter, whom he still retained as Vizier, he 
gave his eldest daughter in marriage. All 
the citizens of Baghdad_took part in the 
festivities, which lasted two weeks, and 
the Caliph, to commemorate his gratitude, 
built a superb mosque, which is called the 
Mosque of the Restoration to this very 
day. The Vizier nobly requited all the 
pains which the Sultana Zubeydeh had 
taken with his education, and showed so 
much wisdom and justice in his adminis- 
tration of the iaws, that the Caliph never 
had occasion to be dissatisfied with him. 
Thus they all lived together in the ut- 
most happiness and concord, until they 
were each, in turn, visited by the Termi- 
nator of Delights and the Separator of 
Companions.” 

So ended Achmet’s story; but without 
the moonlight, the tall Ethiopian palms 
and the soothing pipe, as accessories, I 
fear that this reproduction of it retains 
little of the charm which I found in the 
original. It was followed by other and 
wilder tales, stamped in every part with 
the unmistakable signet of the Orient. 
They were all characterized by the belief 
in an inevitable destiny, which seems to 
be the informing soul of all Oriental liter- 
ature. This belief affords every liberty 
to the poet and romancer, and the Arabic 
authors have not scrupled to make liberal 
use of it. ‘There is no hazard in sur- | 
rounding your hero with all sorts of real 
and imaginary dangers, or in heaping up 
obstacles in the path of his designs, when 
you know that his destiny obliges him to 
overcome them. He becomes, for the 
time, the impersonation of Fate, and cir- 
cumstances yield before him. You see, 
plainly, that he was chosen in the begin- 
ning to do the very thing which he ac- 
complishes in theend. If a miracle is 
needed for his success, it is not withheld. 
Difficulties crowd upon him to the last, 
only that the final triumph may be more 
complete and striking. Yet with all 
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these violations of probability, the Orien- 
tal tales exhibit a great fertility of inven- 
tion, and sparkle with touches of genuine 
human nature. The deep and absorbing 
interest with which the unlettered Arabs 
listen to their recital,—the hold which 
they have upon the popular heart of the 
East—attests their value, as illustrations 
of Eastern life. d 

From Poetry we frequently passed to 
Religion, and Achmet was astonished to 
find me familiar not only with Mahomet, 
but with Ali and Abdullah and Abu-talib, 
and with many incidents of the prophet’s 
life which were new to him. The Persian 
chronicles were fresh in my memory, and 
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all the wonders related of Mahomet by 
that solemn old biographer, Mohammed 
Bekr, came up again as vividly as when 
I first read them. php ag 300m no 
he repeated passages of the Korah, a 
so the Giaour and the True Believer dis-_ 
cussed the nature of their faith, but al- 
ways ended by passing beyond prophet 
and apostle, to the one t and 

God, who is equally merciful to all men. 
I could sincerely adopt the first article of 
his faith: “la Illah il, Allah,” —“ There 
is no God but God,” while he was ually 
ready to accept the first ‘com: nt 
of mine. 





THE LAST 


Lyrics by the Letter H. New York: Derby. 
CCENE, a solemn office. Two clerks in 
the distance seated on high stools at a 
spacious double desk, writing assiduously. 
An inner room, with door partially closed, 
through whose dull glass panels one can 
catch a glimpse of the cloudy form of the 


great publisher enthroned within, revolv- 
ing in his august mind the destinies of 
poets. Enter, author; not timidly and 
with uncertain glance as of old, but with 
confident face, jaunty swagger and defiant 


steps. A paper parcel in his hand, and 
with unfaltering foot, he marches boldly 
into the very heart of the publisher’s 
sanctum. 

What daring man is he, thus to tread 
with heedless foot, the awful soil on 
which Johnson, Savage, Keats and Dry- 
den trembled! Has the Jupiter of print 
no terrors for him? Is he a Titan of 
thought thus to scale so fearlessly the 
empyreal heights of the crowned monarch 
of copy-right? Sure no common man 
would dare to stalk with so careless a front 
through those hallowed regions. He ap- 
proaches the publisher, apparently un- 
conscious of his divinity. Spreads out 
his wares before him, as if the whole 
gy. brn a business matter A expatiates 
on their merits, explains this passage, 
calls attention ta “That, reads another 
aloud, and out-Jupiters the Jupiter. 
The Jupiter nods. He hums and haws. 
He ruffles the poems—for they are poems, 
or pass as such—with his hand, and mut- 
ters something about “Poetry being a 
drug.” The author laughs the insinu- 
ation to scorn. Poetry never stood so 
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high before. Look at Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Smith, The Letter A. Don’t they 
sell? He rather thinks they do. And 
with such examples before him, shall he 
suffer his poetic fire to be hidden under 
the bushel of neglect? Never! He will 
publish or expire in the attempt. The 
publisher refers mysteriously to “the 

ntleman who reads for him.” He 

nows nothing of these matters himself; 
he is nothing more than a business man, 
but he will consult the aforesaid gentle- 
man on the matter. The author smiles 
confidently as he assents to this course. 
There can be little doubt of what that 
gentleman’s opinion will be. The pieces 
about to be submitted to his judgment 
have all been published separately in the 
Mississippi Raft of Freedom, and been 
fully endorsed by the approval of # dis- 
cerning public. He intrusts the parcel 
therefore to the publisher with a lofty air, 
and withdraws to call again in a week. 
We think that publisher with all his dig- 
nity and power must be an unhappy man. 
What an awful ibility rests upon 
his shoulders! With what terrible cares 
is he burdened! On his tables day after 
day, are laid yolumes of ridiculous verses 
about whose publication pertinacious poets 
periodically persecute him. Now man is 
but mortal, and tho most publishers 
have a wholesome and well-founded hor- 
ror of poetry in general, they, like other 
people, must have their moments of weak- 
—_ We vor wited some erg ‘ha as 
we have just descri must have pre- 
ceded the publication of the volume under 
our consideration. Mr. Derby must have 
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been taken unawares in some soft mo- 
ment. The author was imperious, the 
publisher yielding, and the result has 
been, “ Lyrics by the letter ‘ H.’” 

The title is suggestive—of a volume 
published some time since in London, 
called “ Poems by ‘ A ;’” the contents are 
suggestive of several persons occupying 


respectable positions in the world of let- - 


ters. “ H” has evidently been a literary 
whirligig, turning toa different point with 
every fresh breeze. His poetical changes 
are distracting. Now he is afflicted with 
a. frenzied desire to be a second Bon 
Gaultier, on the next page he is squirm- 
ing with vain efforts to emulate the 
author of “Miss Kilmansegg.” Farther 
on, under the shield of parody, he rifles 
poor Poe of his metres. Here and there 
we find an echo of Tom Moore’s elegant 
bacchanalism; while Charles Mackay 
and Samuel Lover seem to have contract- 
ed for the rest of the volume. We would 
not for worlds deny to “H” that he may 
have his sphere. He may write prose 
excellently. He may be one of “the 
Berkely men,” or even the author of the 
Scarlet Letter ; in short, an exceedingly 
clever fellow in a hundred ways; our ex- 
ception is alone taken to his writing 
Poetry—and publishing it. 


“H” may not be aware that there are 
certain mental and physical elements ne- 


cessary to the formation of a poet. Some 
imagination is usually required. Strength 
and boldness are not objectionable. A 
knowledge of either external or internal 
life, or both united, is of some advantage, 
while dramatic tire, and an enthusiasm 
for the beautiful, add considerably to the 
excellence of the poetic writer. Now these 
qualities are not kept bottled up at the 
stationers, to be bought with one’s pens. 
An erdinary man cannot sit down and 
pump poetry out of himself; an English 
banker once showed the world what 
could be done by perseverance and cul- 
tivation; but although public astonish- 
ment at such achievements in a business 
man, was for a while so loud as almost to 
counterfeit fame, the moneyed author soon 
sank to his proper level of an elegant man 
of letters, with much taste and no genius. 
Without even the slight qualifications 
of cultivation and elegance, “H” has 
nevertheless rushed into print. The 
pieces with which he presents us have, we 
believe, been nearly all published before 
in the columns of various newspapers, for 
which place they were doubtless suffi- 
ciently lively, but in which a they 
ought to have remained. e look in 
vain through this volume for any evi- 
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dence of imagination or taste. The paro- 
dies, are even more vulgar than parodies 
usually are, and the serious poems are 
either bad echoes of other and better 
strains, or are incomprehensible nonsense. 
In a poem on the unhackneyed subject of 
“Time,” we find the following cabalistic 
lines: 
“ The gray rock of age, whose peak 
Time’s mounting billows surge and seek.” 


On reading this, one is led to indulge in 
a’ little grammatical reflection. What 
does “surge” govern? clearly it governs 
the noun “peak.” This verse therefore 
throws a new light on the nature of peaks 
in general. People are apt to connect the 
idea of a peak and solidity together. The 
peak of Teneriffe for instance. “H” 
however seems to have a geological theory 
on the subject which might astonish even 
the author of the “Vestiges.” Billows 
surge peaks, consequently peaks must be 
rather light, corky affairs, that go floating 
like amber about upon the crests of the 
ocean. 

The very next poem is of that peculiar 
order in which the wit consists of writing 
five or six very serious verses on a given 
subject, and in the very last line of the 
poem introducing an atrocious vulgarism. 
It is entitled “the Ball-room. Belle.” 
The poet first enters on a description of 
the lady in question. She wears satin 
slippers and Limerick lace. Why Lime- 
rick ? As a member of the order of Know 
Nothings we put the question. The por- 
trait goes on after this fashion : 


Her hair was brown, or golden, 
It changed, as fell the light, 
Her bodice searce could hold in 
Her bosom’s heaving white, 
Her eyes were gay and merry 
Asa fountain in the shade. 
And her voice was sweet and cheery, 
As the thoughts that it conveyed. 


This delicious creature goes on to dance, 
and having probably eaten too much 
chicken salad at supper, the exercise does 
not agree with her, for her appearance calls 
forth from the poet an inquiry as to the 
state of her health. 


“ Then she with timid gluncea, 
From lips as sweet as thyme, 
Replied— those Eastern dances 
IN suit our Western clime ; 
Could you—It might relieve me—’ 
(I rose upon the hint)— 
A glass of water give me, 
With a glass of Branpy Ly’t?” 


There! isn’t that touching? Isn’t that 
poetry? Isn’t that the sort of thing to 
bind up in a neat volume and issue at 
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seventy-five cents to a trusting public? 
What wit! what spirit! what elegance ! 
We presume “H” has seen Bon Gaul- 
tier’s parody on the Queen of the May, 
which, after a number of sweet verses, 
concludes with the prosaic request, 


“ Draw me a mug of beer, Mother, 
And Mother! draw it mild!” 


We merely presume he has seen it, 
because there is that family likeness be- 
tween the two poems, that suggests a 
careful study on the part of “ H ” of that 
great master of parody. Inspired by so 
glorious an example, for true genius is 
always infectious, we have almost in- 
voluntarily dashed off the following stan- 
zas as a pendant to “the Belle of the 
Ball-room.” They are entitled, 


THE ANGEL OF THE ASSEMBLY, 


I met her at the Chinese Rooms, 
She wore a wreath of ruses, 

She walked in beauty like the night, 
Her breath was like sweet posies, 


I led her through the festal Hall, 
Her glance was soft and tender ; 
She whispered gently in my ear, 
“Say! Mose—AIN'T THIS A BENDER?” 


Our watch is lying on the table, and 
we find on consulting that faithful chro- 
nometer that the composition of the fore- 


going charming poem occupied us exactly 


one minute, and three seconds. We can 
therefore safely recommend it to such of 
our readers, as may be afflicted with a 
cacoethes scribendi, as a style in which 
elegance is combined with rapidity, and 
ease with originality. 

As a bacchanal, “H” is one of the 
most contradictory individuals we have 
ever met. In a song called “ A Winter 
Lyric,” he is painfully anxious to haye 
flagons brimming: over with ruby wine, 
to clink to the glasses, in short, as he 
briefly but rather sensually sums it up, 
he requires “ dice and drinking—wine and 
women.” Though apparently wedded to 
those improper sentiments, we find never- 
theless a few pages farther on a total re- 
formation in his desires and habits. He 
has suddenly forsworn “ flagons,” ‘and 
“ruby wine,’’ clinking glasses, and ladies 
of uncertain morals, for he calls enthu- 
siastically to the waiter after this fashion : 


“ Give me a pail of ocean brine, 
And fill the beaker to the brim!” 


We can imagine the agony of the Irish 
domestic at Windust’s, on being thus ad- 
dressed. We have a vivid picture of that 
puzzled functionary seeking out the pro- 
prietor in order to inform him, that “a 
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strange gintleman in number two, wants 
salt an’ wather wid his vittles,” where- 
upon the worthy proprietor, never at a 
loss, immediately sends up a bottle of his 
best Hock. We, however, who are all- 
knowing, see through this ruse. H. G —, 
or some other prophet of temperance, was 
seated in the next box, and in such a 
neighborhood, “H” durst not call for his 
usual bottle of Asmanhausen. He be- 
thinks himself of a way to escape the vigi- 
Jance of the apostle, and at the same time 
earn for himself an undying reputation for 
temperance. So he shouts to the waiter 
in a stentorian voice, for the benefit of his 
neighbor, 
“Give me a padi of ocean brine!” 


But adds, immediately in a whisper, 
audible only to the Hibernian vassal, 


“ And fill the beaker to the brim.” 


Thereby meaning either a stiff glass of 
brandy, or a bottle of his favorite ruby 
wine. This interpretation, is, we think, 
perfectly natural. It is self-evident. in- 
deed, if we examine the m. He de- 
mands a pail in one line. In the next he 
wishes the beaker to be filled.. Now as a 
pail and a beaker are two distinct vessels, 
not to be confounded together in any way, 
we must look upon the two requests as 
separate orders, one meant for the public, 
the other for the private ear of the ob- 
sequious servitor. 

That “H” at this period drank some- 
thing stronger and more heady than ocean 
brine, is fully shown, by the manner in 
which, some lines farther on, he reverses 
the operations of nature. The idea is just 
such a one as might emanate from a man 
who did not know whether he was stand- 
ing on his head or his heels. He says, 
alluding we presume to the beauty of the 
night, when he was stahding near a lamp- 
post with his hat off: 

“On such an eve was Venus born 
Where Cypria’s shore the blue tide laves.” 

There is in the last line a sublime in- 
version of the usual course of things. 
Common-place poets generally make. the 
blue tide lave the shore, but “ H,” dis- 
daining such an every day proceeding, 
grandly makes the shore lave the blue 
tide. The word “lave” being derived 
from a Latin verb,/signifying “to wash,” 
admirably expresses the usual action of 
the shore towards the sea. 

“Hf ’s” philosophy is nearly as si 
as his physics. e would like to call at- 
tention to a fine verse contained in a lyric 
which is entitled, “ A College Song.” It 
rung as follows: 
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“ Comrades! while the earth so alters, 
Wintry frost and blossom spring, 
Foolish he who doubts and falters ; 
Pleasure flits on rapid wing,— 
Seize it ere you feel the sting! 
Bow your heart to passion’s altars, 
Let your soul its incense fling, 
Ere the gilded pagod falters, : 
Le you feel the hidden sting, 
Of the wing!” 


It will be remarked from the above- 
quoted verse, that “ H’s” philosophy is of 
a rapid character. A “touch-and-go” 
sort of theory of life. No nonsensical 
lingering above the sad spots. The roses 
of joy wither quickly ; let us seize them 
ere they fade. The sun is soon over- 
shadowed, so we ought to make our little 
bundle of hay while he shines. All that’s 
bright must fade, so let us pawn our Ger- 
‘man silver spoons before they get tar- 
nished, and give a dinner with the money. 
Time, and Death, and Age, and all that 
sort of thing, will be here in a jiffy, so 
our only plan is to eat till we are sur- 
feited, to drink till we are drunk, to love 
till we are cloyed, before their arrival in 
the down train. These are the species of 
images used, and doctrines inculcated by 
the poets of the fast school. They are 
continually drowning care in brimming 
beakers, and seizing joy-as he flies. Roses 
form a great portion of the “ properties ” 
of these bards. They.wreath bowls with 
them continually, and are addicted to 
binding them round their temples. We 
feel somewhat indebted, however, to “H.” 
for introducing a little new machinery into 
this species of lyric. He says: 


* Bow your heart to passion’s altars, 
Let your soul its incense fling, 
Ere the gilded pagod falters.” 


This last line, we cannot say we com- 
hend very clearly. We used to have 
ong ago rather a clear idea of a pa- 
god. We regarded it as something between 
a porcelain old man, with a large stomach 
and long moustaches, and a lofty tower 
with tiers of corners like a German 
student’s cap, from which numberless 
little bells dangled and jangled, while the 
walls were made of the most beautiful 
china, painted all over with landscapes out 
of perspective. We must have been 
wrong, however, for here we tind the 
“gilded,” and also likely to falter. 
A pagod, then, must be a living thing. 
with weak nerves, usually dressed in gold 
leaf. It will take us a long time to get 
thoroughly reconciled to this new image. 
*In the next line of the same verse, we 
meet with rather a curious fact. Having 
told us that we must fling our soul’s in- 
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cense ere the gilded pagod falters, he adds 
also, that it were well to do it, 


“ Ere you feel the sting, 
Of the wing!” 


This is a desperate slap in the face for 
our old theory of stings. We have a 
vivid recollection of wasps’ stings, bees’ 
stings, and we have read something about 
scorpions’ stings, but none of these stings 
were located in the wing; they lay some- 
where else. If “ H ” has really discovered 
any insect with a sting so curiously situ- 
ated, from which he has drawn his novel 
image, we would seriously recommend 
him to communicate the fact to some 
entomological society, and have no doubt 
but that he will be handsomely rewarded 
for his trouble. ~ 

But we are weary of all this. Having 
laughed so long, it is time for us to become 
indignant. To demand of“ H” by what. 
authority he published this volume. 
Whether it was his own vanity, or the 
“desire of friends,” that induced the 
collection, and issuing in book-form of 
these trashy newspaper squibs? From the 
beginning to the end there is not a single 
fresh spot on which the mind can repose 
with pleasure. There is nothing to charm, 
nothing to teach in this, volume. Every 
poem in it is reminiscent of the past poems 
of better writers; faint transfers from 
spirited originals. 

We cannot help feeling melancholy in 
the end, when we meet such volumes. 
We cannot help wondering if ever again 
we shall hail a poet American born. The 
unborn volumes that yet lie sleeping in 
Lowell’s brain, are no consolation to us, 
The hope of what Longfellow, Stoddard, 
and Read may accomplish in a few years 
more, brings no solace with it. We want 
a new poet. A sudden, spontaneous, 
Minerva-born t; one about whom, 
when he sings, there shall be no doubt. 
Not drunk, with youth and animal life 
like Alexander Smith, whose genius is but 
the blood-fever of twenty ; not the result 
of a college and classical father, like the 
Arnolds’; not the offspring of the ill- 
advised praise of. turgid critics, like Mr. 
Sydney Yendys; neither do we want a 
Tennysonian poet. Though Tennyson 
must ever be the great type of that sub- 
tlety of thouglit, which so eminently dis- 
tinguishes the poetry of the present age ; 
nor a Byronic poet, nor a Mooreish poet. 
But we want a great American poet, who 
shall speak grandly to us, and whose 
nature shall be veined with the aspects, 
customs, and instincts of his country. 
There is anopening for such a young 
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man now—who will take advantage 
f it ? 

“ Not the letter H. We can hold outno 
hope to that impersonal member of the 
alphabet, of ever occupying a prominent 
position in our literature. If he is young, 
we would seriously advise him to turn 
his attention to something else than 
rhyme; if he is old, our advice will be 
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superfluous, for time will dry up the 
fountain. We shall always have much 
pleasure in looking on the letter H as an 
excellent aspirate, so long as he does not 
aspire to be thought a poet. It is an un- 
fortunate letter in literature ; even Charles 
Lamb’s genius failed him when he wrote 
his little drama of “Mr. H.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

American.—It was with no expecta- 
tion of being interested that we opened 
the “History of Illinois” by a late 
governor of that State, Tuomas Forp, be- 
cause we did not suppose that the expe- 
riences of so new and distant a common- 
wealth could furnish much matter for a 
book. But we soon found ourselves mis- 
taken. Not only the incidents narrated, 
but the style of the narration, elicited a 
deep and ready attention. Governor 
Ford says in the preface, with a good deal 
of naiveté, as well as truth, that “the 
events of such a government as that of 
Illinois, and the men of its history, must 
necessarily be matters of small interest in 
themselves; ” but he adds, *‘ that as his- 
tory is philosophy teaching by examples, 
it may teach by small as well as large 
ones.” “ Observation of the curious hab- 
its of small insects has thrown its light 
upon science, as much as the dissection of 
the elephant; therefore, if any one is cu- 
rious to see what very great things may 
be illustrated by very small matters, this 
book will give him some aid. The au- 
thor has written about- small events 
and little men, for two reasons: first, 
there was nothing else in the history of 
Illinois to write about; and, secondly, 
these small matters seemed best calcula- 
ted to illustrate what he wanted to pro- 
mulgate to the people.” 

Governor Ford was a resident of IIli- 
nois trom the year 1804 up to the time of 
his death, in 1850: he attended the first 
session of the legislature in 1819, and was 
present at every session afterwards, from 
1825 to 1847: he was a successful attor- 
ney, who practised in several counties of 
the State: he was associate justice of 
the supreme court for a time, and subse- 
quently governor. He had, therefore, not 
only ample opportunities for becomin 
acquainted with the prominent events oan 
men, but he himself figured as an actor 
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on many important occasions. His his- 
tory was written after his retirement from 
office. and on his death-hed committed 
to the care of the Hon. James Shields, 
of the United States Senate, under whose 
supervision it has been printed. The 
senator in his brief introduction touches 
it daintily, regretting even “the severity 
of some of the author’s judgments and 
the censure with which he assails the 
characters of some of our public men,” 
but what the senator regrets, the public 
will rejoice in, because it is written in 
evident honesty and independence. We 
cannot say, how true the statements of 
the author may be, but we know that we 
have read them with delight and profit. 

The history begins with the efforts of 
the first settlers of -the territory to get 
admitted into the Union, and then passes 
to the first organization of the govern- 
ment, giving by the way a lively account 
of the French villages, the early preach- 
ers, and the leading men, and describing 
at length the protracted struggle between 
the pro-slavery and anti-slavery factions, 
whose struggles resulted in the perma- 
nent establishment of Illinois as a free 
State. Emigrants to Kansas and Nebras- 
ka would do well to read this part of the 
work in order to show them how much 
can be done by afew spirited and deter- 
mined men. It isacurious fact that there 
never has been but one duel in Illinois, 
which took place in 1820 between Alphon- 
so Stewart and William Bennett ; Stewart 
being shot, Bennett was hung for murder, 
and since then no one has cared to re 
the experiment. The details of settlement 
life are described with no little vivacity, 
though they are not of a nature to induce 
one accustomed to the luxuries of “the 
East” to take up his residence in a new 
country. 

The principal events of this history are 
the Black Hawk war, which the author 
describes at some length, the difficulties 
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between the “horse-thieves” and the 
“regulators,” showing an application of 
lynch-law on an extensive scale; the abo- 
lition riots, in which Lovejoy was killed ; 
the expulsion of the Mormons and the 
financial embarrassments of the govern- 
ment. The governor was hiinself con- 
cerned in the last three, atid speaks from 
personal knowledge. A melancholy his- 
tory it is, of events inevitable perhaps in 
an unorganized and semi-civilized region, 
but insignificant as they are in themselves, 
illustrating momentous principles. We are 
mot sure, however, that the Mormon civil 
war can be called insignificant, because the 
game men who were the occasion of 
Dbleesdshed in Illinois, are still on our dis- 
‘tant frontiers, increased in number and 
power, and more likely than ever, with 
their strange religion and customs, to 
come in conflict with the people and the 
government. That they have suffered 
great injustice is undeniable, but it is 
‘scarcely less so, that they perpetrated 
many outrages to provoke it, and unless 
‘the federal authorities define their politi- 
al and civil relations to other settlers, in 
time, we shall see in Utah a repetition of 
the scenes of Illinois and Missouri. It is 
not to be expected of Governor Eord, that 
he should speak with entire impartiality 
ef the Mormons, and yet we cannot but 
think his account is fair and just in the 
main. He evidently regards them as 
superior to the brutal mobocrats by whom 
they were so often wantonly assailed. 
His disclosures as to the coquetting of the 
various political parties and public men 
with the Morm are not flattering to 
those protons gg fact, nearly all the 
troubles of the State in regard to them, 
grew out of the meanness and rascality of 
e politicians, who granted them favors 
to secure their votes, until they were 
raised into an impunity and power it was 
impossible to control. The present Judge 
Douglas of the Senate is spoken of as 
among the number of those who made 
use of the Mormons as convenient tools. 
Governor Ford has written like a disap- 
pointed man, or rather like one disgusted 
with the knavery of politics, but with an 
evident sincerity and faithfulness. He is 
ag too eager to justify his own con- 
uct in the trying circumstances in which 
he was often placed, but his book is full 
of materials for thought, while his reflec- 
tions evince sagacity, uprightness and 
benevolence. A little more of the actual 
life of the people, and less of politics, 
would have improved it in the estimation 
of the general reader. 
—A good, straight-forward, manly 
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narrative we have, in the “ Records of 
the Bubbleton Parish, or. papers from 
the iences of an American Minis- 
ter,” meaning a preacher of the gospel, 
and not a foreign ambassador. Mr. Ches- 
ter, a young clergyman, is ifvited to 
preach at Bubbleton, a famous town of 
ew England, and he does preach, but 
not to the satisfaction of those who pay 
him, and he consequently gets into a 
world of trouble, Mr. Peppery, a red-hot 
Garrisonian, is angry because he does not 
thunder against slavery. Mr. Fiscal 
leaves the church because he favors tem- 
perance; and Mr. Allerton, the rich and 
tespectable mertchant, hints @ gentle re- 
buke, because he is too earnest and prac- 
tical. In the end, however, the ‘faithful 
pastor triumphs, although not until his 
heart is almost broken, and he is about to 
abandon the place in despair. . 

There is much freshness in this book, 
and we commend it tochurch-goers. The 
fiery anti-slavery man Peppery, the de- 
cent Allerton, the Plush-street Preacher, 
the Rev. Hyperion Downy, the noble- 
hearted blacksmith Harry Hanson, the 
literary Miss Lark, and the honest Orac- 
ular Blunt, are excellent types of classes, 
not hard to find every where. They are 
types, and yet possess a decided individ- 
uality. Miss Allerton, the heroine of the 
story, we do not recoghize as a faithful 
portraiture, but it may be. There is a 
want of skill, too, in the construction of 
the story ; but, on the whole, the tale is 
well told, and an admirable vein of satire 
runs through a large part of it, especially 
the talk.of Mr. Oracular Blunt. His sly 
comparisons between Burmah and Bub- 
bleton, as_ missionary fields, and Ather- 
ton’s commendations of Downy’s eloquent 
discourses against the sins of ancient 
Babylon, as not only “immensely popu- 
lar,” but as gratifying “a commendable 
historical taste and antiquarian curiosity,” 
discover a genuine humor. The writer 
should cultivate this vein, which is one of 
the most effective which can be worked 
in the field of fiction. We have no doubt, 
from the vividness and fidelity of most 
of the pictures in this book, that it is a 
transcript from the actual life of New 
England. 

—Mrs. Ann S. Stepuens, who is well 
known as a successful writer for the la- 
dies’ magazines, has made a bolder venture 
in her “ Fashion and Famine,”’—a novel 
of New York life. It is a first attempt on 
so ambitious a scale, and decidedly a cred- 
itable one, in many respects. e work 
exhibits unquestionable power, command 


of language, vigorous description, strong 
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ions, and dramatic force—but it is 
marked also by considerable defects. The 
tone of the whole is exaggerated. The 
characters and scenes are all conceived 
in too high a key, and the very intensity 
of the emotions which are portrayed pro- 
duces weariness. The sobbing and sigh- 
ing is endless. Every body, with the sin- 
gle exception of Mrs. Gray, the good-na- 
tured and excellent huckster woman, goes 
about with an enormous sorrow at his 
heart. A runaway wife, who is in per- 
tual grief over a black scamp of a hus- 
oak that she ought rather to have 
wished in Sing-Sing} her parents, who 
are heart-broken and poverty-stricken ; 
her daughter, a most lovely creature, 
forced to sell strawberries through the 
streets; a strange compound of a Yankee, 
who is her half-servant and half-protector 
or lover; the mother of her husband, an 
old lady in black, very dismal; a stolen 
Miss from the South, who goes crazy 
through a disappointment in marriage, 
and a young merchant’s clerk, who gets 
in debt by gambling, but is saved by his 
uncle, the aforesaid half-servant, are the 
persons of the story, and between them 
they manage to “pile up the agony” 
rather too much. The young girl, as we 
said, goes mad, the husband kills himself, 
the father-in-law is tried and sentenced for 
murder which he did not commit, and the 
wife breaks her heart, the only sun-light in 
the picture being Mrs. Gray, with an occa- 
sional beam from her model-nephew the 
clerk. Thecharacters, however, are well 
conceived, with the exception of the wife, 
who is melo-dramatic, and the husband, 
who is too great a scoundrel to have 
escaped the gallows till he was of age. 
Jacob Strong is capital, and a little more 
sharply defined would make an effective 
character ina play. The Christian love 
and resignation of the old couple, are also 
touchingly described, particularly during 
the eventful scenes of the trial, when the 
old man’s honest reliance on the truth, 
contrasted with the vulgar chicanery of 
the Tombs’ lawyer, who s ts the 
preservation of his life by means of a 
slight falsehood, easy to be told, gives us 
a better feeling towards our kind. The 
low-life is better done than the high-life, 
because it is more natural and simple. 
The local descriptions, too, are for the 
most part accurate, though, we believe, 
they have no mulatto waiters at the 
Astor-House, nor is buckwheat in bloom 
in New Hampshire while the grass is yet 
too green to be cut. Mrs. Stephens 
wants art: she has plenty of feeling, a 
good discernment of character, and a no- 
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ble Christian sentiment; but she fails in 
simplicity. Her colors are laid on too 
thickly, in too positive contrasts—and 
with a sort of nervous anxiety both to 
crowd the canvas and to make every 
touch tell. Had she diversified her nar- 
rative, by a few more sketches, such as 
the thanksgiving dinner, at the homestead 
on Long Island, it would have been far 
more interesting. In her desire to be af- 
fective she has injured the probability of 
her events. We quit her book with a 
certain sense of its unreality in spite of all 
the familiar places and names introduced, 
and feeling it to be a relief rather to es- 
cape the sultry heat. % 
— A question of im is consi 
ered in ‘the Pos yy viens C. L 
Arnoty’s “Philosophical History. of 
Free Masonry,” which, as the title im- 
ports, is not so much a history of secret 
societies as a consideration of their causes 
and effects. He gives a: brief account of 
the mysterious organizations of all 
such as the Egyptian rites of Tsis and 
Osiris, the institution of Orpheus, the in- 
itiations at Eleusis, the Cabiria of Sam- 
othrace, the order of Pythagoras, the 
Hermandad of Spain, the Vehm-gerichte 
of Germany, the Carbonari of Italy, the 
association of the Knight-Templars, Free- 
masonry, Odd Fellowship, &c. &c., but 
he dwells specially upon the objects of 
these assemblages, which, he contends, 
were on all occasions the advancement of 
thought, brotherhood, -philosophy and re- 
ligion. It is certainly curious to note 
what vast influences these secret otgani- 
zations have exerted over the affairs of 
the world, how permanent and pervading 
they.are, and yet, what little attention 
they have attracted from the general his- 
torian. But the very fact of their secrecy, 
we suppose, is the reason why they are 
so lightly passed by historians. who are 
too ak engaged in other topics, to enter 
into the special studies requisite to eluci- 
date the origin and purpose of mysteries, 
Mr. Arnold traces the wide extension of 
the “secret principle” to certain wants, 
universally felt, to which the public orga- 
nization of society does not respond, 
“There are some elements of our com- 
mon nature,” he says, “not represented 
by our political institutions, and which 
are the cause and pam of all these 
secret associations. When society and 
government are oppressive and imperfect, 
when they are not in harmony with the 
moral, physical, and spiritual needs and 
conditions of men,—the earnest, the loy- 
ing, the hoping, the wise, who invoke the 
future, being dissatisfied with the pres- 
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ent,—and the weak, who are crushed to 
the earth by the oppressive laws which 

vern all modern industrial arrangements, 
akc disgusted with the outward life 
of society, and seek consolation and 
support in secret association.” After de- 
scribing the sorrows of the working 
classes, he adds, “The suffering thou- 
sands find no resource, no relief, no pro- 
tection, from the desolating arrangements 
of the outward organisms, but in these 
secret societies. There, they meet with 
sympathizing hearts, and warm hands, and 
honest and upright spirits. There they 
worship and invoke that ideal of a society 
which shall represent more truly the 
Christian doctrine of fraternity, and which 
shall recognize no distinctions but such 
as'are absolute and everlasting, that is to 
say, the distinctions of vice and virtue, 
and confer no honors but on those who 
merit them.” 

This is true; secret societies do disclose 
existence of pressing wants in humanity, 
which the existing social order does not 
fulfil, and they shadow forth an epoch 
when Justice and Love shall become 
objects of supreme and universal reve- 
rence: and thus far, too they are a good: 
but there is another side to the argument, 
which induces one to inquire whether 
any organization, which is secret or sepa- 
rated from the common life of humanity, 
is not, in the end, injurious to society ; 
whether the labor, time, and money 
which is expended in keeping up these 
select circles, would not be better applied 
fh an attempt at the actual reform of 
political and social abuses. Suppose the 
millions, who are organized in these ex- 
clusive associations, and who are repre- 
sented to long for a better social condition, 
should bring their influences to bear di- 
rectly upon the injustices and iniquities 
of the old order, would they not be vastly 
more effective? Besides, is it true, that 
all the members of them, cherish these 
ideals of a juster arrangement? If they 
do, why not go to work at once and bring 
it about? So far as our own observa- 
tions extend, however, a majority of the 
members of these associations do not re- 

them as traditional to something 
igher, but as final. Besides, if society 
is so corrupt, selfish and overbearing, as 
weare told, why skulk away from it, to 
lavish our affections — @ narrow class, 
when our duty is to fight these corrup- 
tions and wrongs in their very source ? 

We have no particular objections to 
these institutions any more than we have 
to trade beneficiary societies or to politi- 
eal parties or ecclesiastical sects, but we 
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entertain this general view: that, in this 
country, the two great and fundamental 
institutions are the State and the Church, 
which are universal and open, and that a 
man’s first duty is to purify and elevate 
these, by taking an active part in all their 
movements. Let him do this faithfully, 
and he will have enough to do, in addition 
to his ordinary business. In darker ages, 
and in countries where a rigid despotism 
envelopes the whole of human existence,’ 
it is perhaps inevitable that the more en- 
lightened spirits should join in secret 
leagues, to animate each other’s hopes, and 
to concert the means of improvement, but 
in this nation, where the right of assem- 
bling for all good purposes is sacred, we 
can discover small need for secret organi- 
zations. They ereate no interest apart 
from the common interests of society, and 
are apt to degenerate into abuses: 

Mr Arnold’s book contains a great deal 
of valuable information, and is worthy of 
an attentive perusal. 

—“ The Poets end Poetry of Ancient 
Greece,” is a compilation by Mr. Apra- 
HAM MILLS, giving the history, and an 
account of the principal works, of the 
Grecian poets, from the days of Homer 
and Hesiod to these of Aristophanes and 
Menander. It is preceded by an histori- 
cal introduetion, whieh narrates the lead- 
ing political events of the peninsula, and 
followed by a brief view of the Grecian 
philosophers, orators and historians. It 
makes no pretensions to originality, but 
it presents in as narrow a compass as the 
extensive range of the subject admits, the 
results of the best modern research and 
scholarship. The authorities relied upor 
chiefly, are the original Greek authors 
themselves, and Miller, Schlegel, Mure, 
Browne, &c., while the translations are ta- 
ken frem Pope, Elton, Merivale, Potter, 
H. N. Coleridge, Moore, Cumberland and 
Hodgson. It is executed with judgment 
and taste, the criticisms generally being 
of the orthodox stamp, and the analyses 
of the poems, correct and quite complete. 
We do not think that the author has al- 
ways selected the best translations, con- 
fining himself as he does, for instance, in 
respect to Homer, to the artificial couplets- 
of Pope, and the: halting blank verse of 
Elton (not half se good as Cowper or 
Chapman), and the tragedians from Pot- 
ter, who was an excellent scholar, but 
hardly a poet—yet there is not much to 
object to on this score. Those who are 
not able to study the Greeks in the origi- 
nal, will find Mr. Mills’ account of them 
as full and accurate as they may desire. 

—The “ Atherton ond other Tales” 
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of Miss Mitford, of which we have already 
spoken in a former number, has been re- 
published in this country. They hardly 
keep the promise of her earlier volumes, 
but considering the difficulties under 
which they were written, and the ad- 
vanced age of this agreeable authoress, 
they are as good as could be expected. Her 
racy, homely simplicity never deserts her, 
and even the vivacity of her earlier works 
is still present. A beautiful portrait of 
Miss Mitford, showing a kindly, sagacious, 
noble old face, accompanies the American 
reprint. 

— The author of a new novel of domes- 
tic life, called “ Life and cts Aims,” does 
not give his name, but he need not be 
ashamed to do so. It is a volume of rare 
good sense and genial wisdom. The first 
part, called Ideal Life, is a sketch of the 
youthful days of a party ef young and 
attached neighbors, with their plans and 
hopes, while the second part, called Ac- 
tual Life, raises. the curtain of their future. 
There 1s not much local coloring in the 
picture, theugh the scenes are laid alter- 
nately at Boston, New York and Baton 
Rouge; nor is there a very marked indi- 
viduality in the characters, and yet there 
is enough of both te awaken a deep in- 
terest and impart a tone of reality to the 
story. An air of quiet truthfulness per- 
vades the whole. We have no “ thrilling” 
incidents, no terse and extravagant per- 
sonages, no intricate wire-drawn plot, but 
what seems to us infinitely better, an 
easy narrative of every day people, none 
execrably bad and none impossibly good, 
but all sufficiently mixed of both good 
and bad to resemble the people around 
us and about us, and sufficiently dis- 
criminated to thwart and perplex each 
other, and get on a better footing at last 
through the requisite number of chapters. 

This novel is in strong contrast with 
that of Mrs. Stephens, which we have 
noticed above. It has less passion and 
brilliancy, but is far more healthful. The 
atmosphere of that is slightly suffocatin 
in its closeness, but the atmosphere o 
this is open, breezy, and cool. No one 
who reads it will be haunted with bad 
dreams, or go about with an impression 
of nightmare upon him. On the contrary 
he will find himself invigorated and 
cheered by the perusal. We cannot 
speak of it as a work of high art, and 
yet there is a simplicity and pleasantness 
in its pages, which will induce the reader 
to recur to it more than once. It is just 
the thing for a group of young folks, 
summering it in the country, or who feel 
the hours of a winter’s evening hang 
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heavy on their hands, to read aloud. Th 
will find Henry Seldens, and Frank Cli 
fords, and Ellens, in their very midst; 
and we trust, some Fredericks and Marys, 
too, as well as a kind-hearted old Mr. 
Gray, to leave one or the other his wealth 
when he dies. By the way, is Gray a 
favorite name for good people? We as 
because Mrs. Gray, in “Fashion an 
Famine,” and Mr. Gray, in “ Life and its 
Aims,” are the guardian spirits of all the 
characters. 

—“ Protestantism in Paris,” is the 
somewhat deceptive name of a translation 
of six sermons by the eloquent preacher, 
CoaurreL. They have no special rela- 
tion to Protestantism, except that they 
were written by a Protestant. They are 
earnest and impressive discourses, marked 
by the liberal sentiments of the author, 
but here and there traces of the French 
idiom in the English version, rather mars 
the effect of his sonorous periods. 

—If there should happen to be one among 
our readers who has a taste for theological 
discussion, let us say to him, that he may 
gratify it in looking over a small Boston 
collection of Mr. Newman’s “ Reply to the 
Eclipse of Faith,” with the rejoinder of 
the author. It is a good specimen of con- 
troversial writing ; the student of it get- 
ting no clearer notions of the matters in 
dispute, but quite a solid conviction of the 
dismgenuousness of both the controver- 
tists; for, as in most other disputes, the 
points at issue are soon lost in personal 
criminations and recriminations. Take 
this kind of chaff out of books of disputa- 
tion, and the wheat left will be small 
indeed. Mr. Newman having ventured 
upon a most superficial and untenable 
position, in criticismg the moral perfection 
of Christ and Christianity, is sharply 
taken to task for it by the author of the 
Eclipse of Faith, who has the double 
advantage of writing on the side of ortho- 
doxy, and with more logical power. We 
cannot agree, however, with the American 
editor of this book as to the terms in 
which he characterizes Mr. Newman’s 
speculations on the “ Moral Perfection of 
Jesus.” They are eminently erroneous, 
as we believe, but they are legitimate; 
i. é., they are invited by the positions of 
both orthodox and Unitarian writers. If 
Jesus is only a man, as some of the latter 
hold, his conduct may be fairly can 
like that of any other man; and if he is 
a moral example, as the former maintain, 
it is perfectly proper for us to investigate 
the nature and bearing of that example. 
The offence of Mr. Newman, therefore, is 
not in the task he has undertaken, but in 
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his mode of executing that task. He fails 
to discern the real character of the Christ 
(a failure which nota few of his opponents 
share), and consequently his judgments 
seem inadequate and blasphemous. The 
rejoinder of the author of the “ Eclipse of 
Faith,” considered from his own stand- 
— is effective, and even overwhelming, 

ut we can imagine the same skepticism 
assailed from a higher point of view. 
This is, however, not the place for a 
statement of what that is. 

—In the Money Maker, and other Tales, 
by Jane C. Campse.t, we are presented 
with a collection of agreeable stories, all 
quite interesting, and most of them above 
the av of such compositions. We 
should advise the accomplished writer 
to try her hand at a more elaborate and 
sustained effort. 

—The Discourses of Ante, ABBoTT 
Livermore are a series of sermons, 
teaching Unitarian views of Christianity, 
and written with taste, judgment, and oc- 
easional eloquence. There is not much 
doctrinal instruction in them, but a great 
deal of valuable practical thought. We 
are quite sure that no sincere Christian 
of any denomination can object to their 
tone, while every man will be able to find 
in them much that: is profitable, encour- 
aging and impressive. 

—A new edition of that most thoughtful 
and instructive book, Essays on the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions, by 
Samvuet Bay tey, is a proof that severe 
and honest inquiry finds readers. We 
remember to have been pleased and bene- 
fited by these essays years ago, and are 
now glad to possess them, with additions 
and notes, in a fine portable volume. The 
“ Essay on the Pursuit of Truth ” ought 
to be read at least once a year, by all 
students. 

—Pycrort’s Course of Reading, of 
which a new edition is just issued, edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Spencer, suggests many 
important things, in a lively way, to those 
who wish to adopt a plan of self-improve- 
ment. It shows not only what books are 
to be read, but the order in which they 
should be undertaken. Its recommenda- 
tions, if pursued, would save a young 
scholar much time that he might other- 
wise waste. Dr. Spencer’s additions sup- 

ly the deficiencies of the English author 
fn respect to American history and litera- 
ture. 


Ene.isu.—We referred briefly in our 
June number to an essay on the plurality 
of worlds, in which the writer (said to be 
Dr. Whewell, who wrote a poor book on 
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the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Scien- 
ces”) takes the ground that there is little 
reason to believe the planets and other 
stars inhabited. It has received a reply 
from Sir Davin Brewster, who, in a 
work entitled, “ More Worlds than One, 
the Creed-of the Philosopher, and the 
Hope of the Christian,” has controverted 
the point with much plausibility and 
earnestness. A rejoinder has also ap- 
peared, under the name of “A Dialo 

on the Plurality of Worlds,” by the 
writer of the original essay. We are 
thus presented with the spectacle of a 
most elaborate and spirited controversy 
between two of the most eminent men of 
science in Great Britain, in respect to a 
subject on which there are no facts to 
argue. The most that can be said on 
either side is analogical, and not a word 
inductive. As science is generally under- 
stood, the question does not fall within 
the range of scientific discussion, yet one 
of the highest scientific authorities of the 
day pronounces the belief in a plurality 
of inhabited worlds to be as valid as any 
philosophical deduction, while his title 
suggests a comparison of it with the 
validity of revealed truth. This is singu- 
lar, and prompts one to inquire whether 
the scientific men have not exaggerated 
the importance of the inductive method 
of research. If the evidences of analogy 
are so potent as Sir David Brewster re- 
presents, why are they so cautiously exclu- 
ded from the doctrines of scientific writers, 
as we know they are? Why is not analogy 
made at once one of the grounds of scien- 
tific truth ? Mr. Whewell is consistent 
in rejecting it, because Mr. Whewell holds 
that “induction” is the only true organ 
of philosophy ; but Sir David ‘Brewster, 
who is of the same school, is not consist- 
ent. We certainly agree with the latter 
in his conclusions,—we are convinced that 
the splendid masses of Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, furnished with the conditions of light, 
heat, &c., which are necessary to the 
existence of intelligent creatures, do not 
roll away through space, in their far but 
regular circuits, in perfect solitude; but 
we have no positive proofs for this beiief,— 
no scientific grounds, as science is com- 
monly understood. It is a faith which 
rests upon other grounds than those of 
science, but which is still-as fixed and 
valid. as if it were founded on science. 
The idea given out by Whewell, and some 
of his English adherents, that we should 
be cautious in ascribing higher forms of 
organized life to the planets, lest we 
should diminish the importance of man 
in the creation, and consequently depre~ 
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ciate some of the peculiar doctrines of the 
‘Christian faith, strikes us as signally ab- 
surd. Had they perceived that the hu- 
manity of man does not consist in that ex- 
ternal organism by which he is adapted 
to his conditions of material existence, but 
that on the other hand, it is entirely in- 
ward or spiritual, they could never ieee 
fallen into such gross apprehensions. If 
the planets are inhabited, we may be sure 
that. they are inhabited by men,—by 
which we do not mean, beings of precisely 
the same physical structure with our- 
selves,—for we know that our physical 
bodies could not live in many of the 
planets, but beings of intellect and af- 
fections, which are the essence of man- 
hood. 

—The “ Memorials of the Life of 
Amelia Opie,” selected from her letters, 
diaries and manuscripts, by Cecti1a Lucy 
BricHTWELL, are more valuable on account 
of the society into which they introduce us, 
than of the distinguished subject of them. 
She was at one time one of the foremost 
women of the world, but she outlived her 
fame, and has left nothing to carry her 
name to posterity. It would seem as if 
the life of literature resembled that of 
fashion,—conspicuous personages occupy 
the scene for a season, become the shining 
centres of brilliant groups, and then pass 
away into obscurity and almost utter ob- 
livion. Mrs. Opie, first as the charming 
and coquettish Amelia Anderson ; then, 
as the learned and attractive wife of the 
“great portrait painter Opie ;”—then as 
the bewitching and accomplished widow,— 
was the ornament and delight of a gay, 
fashionable, and distinguished circle,—she 
was the friend of Sir James Macintosh. of 
Sir Walter Scott, of Humboldt, of Sidney 
Smith, of Mrs. Inchbald, of Sheridan, 
Rogers, and the Kembles; the entré of 
the noblest houses was enjoyed by her; 
and her books attained a wide and profit- 
able popularity. But in a little while, 
joining the society of Friends, she was 
lost to the public gaze, and when her 
death was announced a year ago, every 
body was surprised to learn that she had 
not been dead a long while. Her diaries 
give one many a glimpse into English life, 
but the letters and sketches of distin- 


guished men, are the more interesting 
parts of the volume. saneng, Ge latter, 


we notice, letters from M: olstoncraft 
Godwin, from Sir James intosh and 
Sidney Smith, and sketches of Sheridan, 
Northcote, Godwin, and a great many 
other well-known characters. There is 
not much of incident in the story of her 
life, and such incidents as are given, do 
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not cast much light upon the progress 
and development of her mind. , 
3 _ The os volume of Sir ARCHIBALD 

uison’s “ His sovans, is better 
than either of a ties t have pre- 
ceded it; in the first place, because it is 
taken up almost exclusively with mili 
topics, of which he writes always wi 
more knowledge and spirit than he does 
of literature and politics; and, in the sec- 
ond place, because a part of it relates to 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29, the 
Greek revolution, and other events of 
those regions of Europe which are just 
now the focus of attention. It has an 
immediate statistical as well as remoter 
historical interest. The official reports 
of the former war have a bearing upon 
the causes of the present difficulties; and 
Alison, in digesting them, often turns 
aside to illustrate the topography, the 
manners, and the political affairs of the 
belligerents. It is curious what coinci- 
dences strike the reader of this narrative 
between the events of that day and those 
of the present. In the siege.of Silistria, 
for instance, as it is now advancing before 
our eyes, and as it is described by Alison, 
we seem to see identical events. It took 
a whole month to carry the outworks, 
two weeks more to silence the batteries, 
and another month to plant the enemy’s 
colors on the central flag-staff. But 
success came at last, a8 it will come again, 
unless the allied armies show themselves 
more effective than they have yet done. 
We are not admirers of Alison, as the 
readers of our review of his first volume 
may remember, but we are willing to give 
him the credit of unwearied industry in 
the collection of his ials, and con- 
siderable skill in putting them together. 
The following sketch Constantineple, 
for instance,—tells the story of its historic 
and natural importance in few words, and 
is the best passage in the volume: 


“ Constantinople, one of the most celebrated anid 
finely situated capitals in the world, has exercised 
almost a more important influence on the fortunes of 
the species than any other city in existence'in modern 
times. It broke in pieces the vast fabric of the Ro- 
man empire, and was the principal cause of the fall 
of its western division; for after the charms of the 
Bosphorus had rendered its shores the head of em- 
pire, the forces of the West were no* longer able to 
make head against the increasing strength of the bar- 
barians, Singly, by its native strength and incom- 
parable situation, it supported the Empire of the East 
for a thousand years after Rome had yielded to the 
assault of Alaric, and preserved the precious seeds 
of ancient genius till the mind of Europe was pre- 
pared for their reception. It diverted the Latin Cra- 
saders from the shores of Palestine, and occasioned 
the downfall of the Empire of the East by the ruth- 
less arms of the Franks; it attracted afterwards the 
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Osmanlis from the centre of Asia, and brought about 
their lasting settlement in the finest provinces of Eu- 
Tope. It has since been the object of ceaseless ambi- 
tion and contention to the principal European powers. 
A kingdom in itself, it is more coveted than many 
realms, Austria and Russia have alternately united 
and contended for the splendid prize ; it broke up the 
alliance of Erfarth, and brought the arms of Napo- 
Jeon to Moscow; and in these days it has dissolved 
all former confederacies, created new ones, and 
brought the forces of England and France to the Bos- 
phorus, to avert the threatened seizure of the match- 
less city by the armies of the Czar. 

“It is no wonder that Constantinople has ever 
since its foundation, exercised so great an influence 
on the fortunes of the species, for its local advantages 
are unique, and its situation must ever render it the 
most important city in the Old World. Situated on 
the confines of Europe and Asia, with a noble har- 
bor, it at the same time centres in itself the trade of 
the richest parts of the globe; commanding the sole 
outlet from the Euxine into the Mediterranean, it of 
necessity sees the commerce of the three quarters of 
the globe pass under its walls. The Danube wafts 
to its quays the productions of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and northern Turkey; the Volga, the agricul- 
tural riches of the Ukraine, and the immense 
plains of southern Russia; the Kuban, of the moun- 
tain tribes of the Caucasus; caravans, traversing 
the Taurus and the deserts of Mesopotamia, con- 
vey to it the riches of Central Asia and the distant 
productions of India; the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean afford a field for the vast ecommerce of the na- 
tions which lie along its peopled shores; while the 
more distant mauufactures of Britain and the United 
States of America find an inlet through the Straits 
of Gibral The pend of all the nations of the 
earth are to be seen side by side, in elose profusion, 
in the Golden Horn: ‘the meteor flag of England’ 
and the rising star of America, the tricolor of France 
and the eagles of Russia, the aged ensigns of Europe 
and the infant sails of Australia. Hers is the only 
commerce in the world which never can fail, and 
ever must rise superior to all the changes of fortune— 
for the increasing numbers and energy of northern, 
only renders the greater the demand for the bound- 
Jess agricultural productions of southern Europe, and 
every addition to the riches and luxury of the West 
only augments the traffic which must ever subsist 
between it and the regions of the sun. 

“The local facilities, strength of situation, and 
beauty of Constantinople, are commensurate to these 
immense advantages of its geographical position. Sit- 
uated on a triangle, two sides of which are washed 
by the sea, it is protected by water on all sides, ex- 
cepting the base, to which the whole strength of the 
place only requires to be di d. The harbor, 
called the ‘Golden Horn,’ formed by a deep inlet of 
the sea, eight miles in length, on the northern side 
of the city, is at once so deep as to admit of three- 
deckers lying close to the quay, so capacious as to 
admit all the navies of Europe into its bosom, and so 
narrow at its entrance as to be capable of being closed 
by a chain drawn across its mouth. The apex of the 
triangle is formed by the far-famed Seragliv, or Palace 
of the Sultans, in itself a city, embracing within its 
ample circuit the luxurious apartments in which the 
beauties of the East alternate between the pastimes 
of children and the jealousies of women, and the 
shady gardens, where, beneath venerable cedars and 
plane-trees, fountains of living water cool the sultry 
air with their ceaseless flow. The city itself, stand- 
ing on this triangular space, is surrounded by the an- 
cient walls of Constantine, nine thousand eight hua- 
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dred toises, or about twelve English miles in circuit, 
and in most places in exactly the state in which they 
were left, when the ancient masters of the world re- 
signed the sceptre of the East to the Osmanli con- 
querors, The breach is still to be seen in the walls, 
made by the cannon of Mahomet, by which the 
Turks burst into the city. In many places. huge 
plane-trees, of equal antiquity, overshadow even 
these vast walls by their boughs; and in others, ivy, 
the growth of centuries, attests at once the antiquity 
of the structure and the negligence or superstition 
of the modern masters of the city.” 


We are reminded by this volume not 
to put much reliance upon the enormous 
numbers, and effective preparation of the 
Russian armies; for, while the strength 
which she puts forth in war is immense, 
and her manceuvring brilliant, her success- 
es do not in reality amount to much. 
During this first war on the Danube, for 
instance, one hundred and sixty thousand 
crossed that river in the course of the 
first campaign,—one hundred and forty 
thousand more were brought to recruit 
them in the second campaign, and yet with 
all this, they could only produce thirty- 
one thousand men at the decisive battle 
of Koleftscha, and when their victorious 
march was stopped at Adrianople only 
fifteen thousand were assembled At 
least one hundred and fifty thousand men 
had perished during these two brief cam- 
paigns, a small part by the sword and all 
the rest by fatigue, sickness and desertion. 
What an awful picture of tne miseries of 
war! The prodigious distances which 
Russian armies have to travel is one main 
cause of their destruction, and the pesti- 
lential climate of the plains and swamps 
in which they encamp, another ; but these 
causes, which are her weakness in an 
offensive war, in an attack upon Turkey 
or Austria, are her strength in a defen- 
sive war, for they would keep an enemy 
off, without much serious fighting. One 
third of Napoleon’s army disappeared be- 
fore it reached Smolensko, or had been 
engaged in any battle, and three fourths 
perished before a flake of snow fell. Thus 
says Alison, one third of the invaders of 
Russia die before they reach the country 
they assail, and one third of the Russians 
die, before they can get out of it to begin 
a career of conquest. The best thing the 
Czar can do, then, as it seems to us, is to 
cover his whole country with railroads, 
which would produce other benefits, too, 
besides the transportation of troops, even 
if they should not render such transpor- 
tation wholly unnecessary. 

— A much better wah than Alison’s, 
on the “ Russian Campaigns in Turkey 
in 1828-29,” and from which he gets 
most of his facts.and opinions, is the 
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translation of Baron Van Moltke’s Ger- 
man book on the subject. It exhibits the 
whole question more full from original 
sources, while the position of the author 
as a military representative of Prussia at 
the Porte allowed access to peculiar in- 
formation. The Baron‘is not an admirer 
of Russia, and agrees that her successes 
in 1828-29 arose not from her own skill 
or strength, but from the weakness and 
incompetency of her adversary. Had the 
Turkish army been well led, or well dis- 
ciplined, the Russians might have been 
driven back, while the real secret of Rus- 
sian advancement is not her armies, but 
her diplomacy, or in other words, her 
mendacity and imposture. At the same 
time. Herr Van Moltke is not sure that 
an English or French army in Turkey 
will achieve brilliant things, assigning as 
a reason, that one half of it is more than 
likely to fall by diseases and the effect of 
the climate. The shores of the Danube, 
along its whole length, in those parts, are 
exceedingly unhealthy lowlands, in which 
the natives find it difficult to live, during 
the summer season, and foreigners are cut 
off in a short time. The Turks them- 
selves who live there, adapt their clothing, 
their diet and their habits, to the climate, 
and survive it. They do no hard work, 
the'r meals consist of coffee and a- few 
vegetables, they drink only sherbet, they 
sit in the shade of a palm-tree all day, 
and they go to bed at eight o’clock. But 
how could an English or French soldier 
be made to endure so simple and tranquil 
a life ? 

—A new translation of the “ Iliad” 
of Homer, by a Mr. G. T. Barrer, does 
not meet with much favor among the 
critics. As Pope had essayed it in heroic 
couplets, and Cowper in blank verse, and 
others again, in hexameters, Mr. Barter 
transfers it to the Spenserian stanza. If 
the following stanza, which we find quo- 
ted in the Examiner, is a good sample of 
all the rest, we must agree with the 
critic that Mr. Barter’s English is much 
harder to read than the original Greek: 


Deucalion then, where tendons do unite 
Of elbow, there through arm brass spear right out 
Transfix’d. Arm-hamper’d he with death in sight 
Awaited him, who there his neck y-smote, 
And helm with head far flung. From spine-joints 
spout 

The marrow did. And stretch’d on earth he lay. 
But he went on ’gainst Peireus’ offspring stout, 
Rigmus, who'd come from gleby Thrace away. 

In midriff him he smote, in belly spear did stay. 


Think of twenty cantos of such stuff, 
put forth, too, as the simple babblings of 
omer, 
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—A “History of Wales” by B. B. 
Woodward, gives an account of the de- 
scendants of the Cimri from the earliest 
times to their incorporation with England, 
and presents a mass of information that 
the archaeologist, antiquarian and histo- 
rian shape into value. The origin of the 

ple, their many and fierce struggles for 
independence, the great deeds of their an- 


cient kings and rulers, and the myths and 


legends of their bards, are discussed and 
described, with an evident love of the sub- 
ject, and a most familiar knowledge. Mr. 
oodward dwells upon the manners and 
customs of the.old Welsh, but his most 
entertaining chapter is that on “Bards 
and Bardism,” in which he copiously 
illustrates, by extracts, the peculiarities 
of their rhymes. One is apt to associate 
the name of bard with a person sub- 
ject to outbreaks of lyrical enthusiasm ; 
but many of the Welsh bards, it seems 
from this, were mere dabsters in rhyme, 
who tried to see in how many ways they 
could make language jingle. One of 
their tricks was to make line after line com- 
mence with the same word, or derivative 
of the same word,—another was to 
adopt the same termination for every line, 
and a third to put the rhyme in the mid- 
dle of the line. Here is a specimen in 
which the middle of every second line 
rhymes with the end of the line preced- 
ing it. 
“We wisdom seek, and calm content, 
They both frequent our dwelling; 
From these a deathless comfort springs 
The joys of kings excelling. 
“There's one who rules this earthly ball 
Bestows on all his favors: 
His providence we firmly trust 
To crown our just endeavors,” 


This is, however, pleasant reading com- 
pared with the following, where the rhyme 
of the first line occurs in the penultimate 
part instead of at the end: 

“@wynedd! for princes gen’rous fam’d—and songs, 
By Gruffydd’s son unsham’d 
Thou art; he, hawk untam’d, 
Is praised where’er thy glory is proclaimed.” 
Far more complicated is the following : 
“ Fair as flowers at spring’s renewal, 
Blythe and sportive, never cruel, 
Glancing brighter than the jewel; 
Alas, the jewels! 
Alas, the jewels! 
Jewels are a false adorning,” &, 


—A translation of Oenschlager’s ex- 
quisite drama “ Coreggio,” by Mr. Tur0- 
pDoRE Martin, is much praised by the 
English critics ; but we do not perceive, 
by the extracts they give, that it is a whit 
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superior to a translation published anony- 
mously in this country some years ago,— 
indeed, some passages are not so good. 
The original itself is so delicate, clear and 
beautiful, that a perfect translation is 
quite impossible. "We remember to have 
read it years ago, in the German, in which 
it was written by the author (as well as 
Swedish), and regarded it at that time as 
a touching glorification of a great genius 
in painting by another great genius in 
poetry. But a perusal of the English 
version does not recall our earlier admi- 
ration. It is still, however, even under 
the veil of translation, a sad, pathetic 
story, tenderly and nobly told, with the 
characters admirably individualized, and 
a grand tone of aspiration breathing 
around its sweet pictures of the strug- 
gles and trials of genius. The finest pas- 
sage in the whole is, perhaps, the solilo- 
quy of Antonio (Coreggio), on entering 
the grand picture gallery of the Duke 
Ottavio, a cold, hateful character, by the 
way, to whom he was carrying a picture 
for sale. It is a long passage for extract- 
ing, but it will repay the reader, espe- 
cially if he have artistic tastes. 


“ Antonio (enters, carrying his picture on his 
back), Arrived at last! Good heavens, how 
tired Iam! 

(Puts his picture down, takes a chair, and sits.) 

It was so hot, the road so long, the sun 

So scorching! Ha! the air’s refreshing here. 

Ab me, how happy are earth’s great ones! They 

May dwell in these cool palaces of stone, 

That hold, like excavated rocks, at bay 

The fury of the sunbeams. Freely rise 

The vaulted roofs, broad pillars cast a shade ; 

Fresh bubbling springs plash in the vestibules, 

And cool both air and walls. Heavens! who would 


not 
Be lodged like this! Well, soshall I be soon. 
How smoothly and how pleasantly one mounts 
Along the broad, cold marble staircases ! 
Antiques in every niche,—fine busts, that look 
Serenely down with a majestic calm. 

(Casts a look around the room.) 

This hall, too, is right noble in its style. 
Ha! what is this I see? With. paintings fill’d? 
It is the picture-gallery. Oh! blessed Virgin, 
I'm in a temple, and I knew it not! 
Here hang the glorious trophies of your art, 
Italia’s painters |—will for ages hang, 
As rich-emblazon’d scutcheons o'er the tombs 
Of heroes dead, to witness of their deeds. 
Oh, all ye saints, which shall I first peruse ? 
Landscanes, and animals, heroes, and Madonnas! 
Min eye flits round, as does a bee amidst 
An bandred different flowers. Alas! I see, 
For too much seeing, nought. I only feel 
Art’s fresh and noble presence move me deeply. 
Oh, I were fain to bow me down, and weep 
Within this temple of my ancestors! 
Look there! That picture's beautiful! Yet no, 
"Tis not so fine as first I thought it. Well, 
They cannot all be choice. What have we here? 
No, that's too merely pretty, In my life 
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I ne'er saw any thing like this before; 

An aged woman, furbishing a pot, 

Within her kitchen ; in the corner, see! 

A cat asleep, and, néar, a white -hair’d boy 

Is blowing bubbles through a tobacco pipe. 

It never struck me until now, that one 

Could make a picture out of things like these; 

And yet this kitchen now, it looks so trim, 

So bright and clean, ’tis quite a trevt to see! 

How finely the sun strikes through the green leaves, 

In at the window, on the brazen pot! 

Who was it painted this? Is that the name 

Beneath the picture? (Reads.) Flemish, him! Un- 
known! 

Flemish? What country can that be, I wonder? 

Can it be far from Milan? Oh, look there, 

At these large pictures! Tables strewed with flowers, 

With glasses partly fill’d, and lémons peel’d, 

And dogs, and little birds. (Starts.) What have we 
here ? 

Why this is exquisite! Ha, ha, ha, ba! 

Four greedy graybeards-eounting o’er their gold! 

But what comes next? It is our Saviour’s birth, 

I know it well, Master Mantegna’s work! - 

How sweetly winds the mountain pathway here; 

How fine the three kings bending there before 

Child Jesus, and the eternal queen of heaven! 

Here is another picture, much the same, 

A little quaint, but very nicely felt, 

The ox on the Madonna's shoulder lays 

His snout, and peers with curious wonder down; 

The Moor grins kindly too,—his heart is touch’d. 

The small bambino in the casket gropes, 

To find a plaything there. By Albert Durer. 

He was a German, that I know. One sees 

There be good worthy men behind the mountains, 

True painters, too. Heavens, what a glorious picture! 

A princely dame, young, blooming, full of soul ; 

How the eye burns, how smiles the little mouth! 

How nobly on her sits the rose-hued hat 

Of velvet, and the full deep velvet sleeves! 

By Leonard’ da Vinci. Well might he 

Be called Magician ;—this indeed is painting! 

The next there is a king, which seems to me 

Touch’d in the self-same style; perhaps it is 

By Leonardo too; he painted it, 

When he was young, most probably. (Reads.) By 
Holbein. 

I know him not. I know you there, old friends! 

How farest thou, worthy Perugino, with 

Thy soft green tone, thy figures ranged to match 

On either side, thy still repeated thoughts, 

And thy unfailing Saint Sebastian ! 

Still thou’rt a glorious fellow! Though, perchance, 

Some more invention had not been amiss. 

There are the mighty throned: yonder hangs 

A powerful picture, the full size of life. 

A noble graybeard! °Tis the holy Job. 

Grandly conceived, and executed grandly ! 

That surely is by Raphael. (Reads.) No. By—Fra 

Bartolomeo, Ah, the pious monk! 

It is not every monk can work like this. 

Who could find time to look at all that’s here? 

There at the end a silken curtain hangs: 

No doubt behind it is the best of all. 

I must see this before Ottavio comes 

(Draws back the curtain, and discloses Raphael's 
Saint Cecilia.) 

This is the Saint Cecilia! There she stands, 

And in her down-drooped hand the organ bears, 

Scattered and broken at her feet are cast 

Mere worldly instruments; but even the organ 

Drops silenced with her hand, as in the clouds 

She hears the seraphs quiring. Her eye soars! 
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By whom is this? It is not painting; no, 

"Tis poetry—yes, poetry! As thus I gaze, 

And gaze, I see not the great artist merely, 

But also the great man ! 

Here is sublime, celestial poesy, 

Express'd in colors. Such, too, is my aim, 

The goal I strive in my best hours to reach, 

(Enter Orravio. AnToN10, without saluting him, 
and wholly absorbed in the picture, asks him) 

This picture, whose is it? 

“ Ottavio (coldly). "Tis Raphael's. 

« Antonio (with joyful enthusiasm), Ha, then I 

am a painter too!” 


—There is an individual who calls him- 
self Sam Slick, but whose real name is 
Haliburton, who writes tales and sketches 
of American life on purpose for the Eng- 
lish market. He is a Nova Scotian by 
birth or residence, and knows about as 
much of genuine Yankee character as 
one half the comic actors who attempt to 
personate it on the stage, i. e., he knows 
a few enormous exaggerations and nothing 
more. His representations, however, are 
received in England as the true thing, and 
nine out of ten of the current slang ex- 
pressions, which the English ascribe to 
Yankees, are taken from his books, never 
having been heard of in Yankee land. 
They strike a New Englander as oddly as 
they do John Bull himself, and are most 
likely inventions of the author. But Mr. 
Haliburton’s last book is an improvement 
upon his former volumes. It is called 
“ The Americans at Home, or By-ways, 
Backwoods and Prairies ;” and consists 
of selected original stories, from the press 
of the several States, illustrating the local 
life, from a coon hunt to a husking frolic, 
and presenting the characters of the half- 
civilized emigrants and hunters of the 
frontier, in all their bold, hardy, manly, 
and sometimes picturesque adventures. It 
is a companion piece to Mr. Haliburton’s 
Traits of American Humor, which was 
compiled in the same way. 

— We can hardly hope to keep our 
readers aw courant with the course of 
English novels, for they are issued so 
rapidly and forgotten so soon, that by the 
time the large edition of Putnam reaches 
its readers, an entire new batch is on the 
carpet. Among the best of the most 
recent, however, we may notice the follow- 
ing:—Mrs. Cuarke’s “ Iron Cousin,* 
which is the history of a self-willed and 
nearly spoiled beauty, saved at last by a 
cousin of inflexible principles, well told, 
with fine dramatic incidents throughout, 
but quite too long for the interest ; 
“Claude the Colporteur,” by the author of 
Mary Powell, an account of the adventures 
of a Bible missionary on the continent, 
effectively narrated, in that minute and 
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painstaking way, which imparts to all the 
writings of this author, such a vraisem- 
blance and air of naturalness ; “ Aubrey,” 
by the author of Fwo Old Men’s Tales, 
somewhat loose in texture and extrava- 
gant in conception, but powerful and ex- 
citing ; the story turning upon the love of 
two twin brothers for the same lady—the 
one a reserved, studious, and intelligent 
man, and the other a frank sailor, and 
ending, of course, in the success and 
punishment of the subtlest not the best of 
the two suitors; “ Counterparts, or the 
Crose of Love,” by the author of Charles 
Auchester, not sustaining the promise of 
the earlier book, with more of the defects 
and fewer merits ; “ Angelo,” a romance 
of modern Rome, showing up the work- 
ings of Jesuitism, as well as the secret 
movements of the late Revolution, with 
the requisite machinery of a novel of Ital- 
ian life, consisting of stilettoes, trapdoors, 
masks, dungeons, and midnight poison- 
ings, &c.; and last, not by any means 
least, “ Nannette and her Lovers,” by 
Tatsot Gwynne. As the last has been 
republished here, we may say of it, at 
greater length, that it is a story of French 
domestic life during the era of the revolu- 
tion. The heroine, at the time it opens, 
is on the eve of marriage with a young 
countryman, but the ceremonies are in- 
terrupted by a mob. The lover is carried 
off to join the army, rises in rank, but 
grows selfish and vain as he rises, and 
when he comes back; is indifferent to his 
betrothed, who subsequently marries an- 
other. The plot is simple enough, but it 
is artfully told; and in its several in- 
cidents portraying with vivid fidelity the 
aspect of public affairs at the eventful 
period in which the scene is laid. It is 
by far the best of any of Mr. Gwynne’s 
novels that we have looked over. 

— As the name of Radcliffe is associat- 
ed with novels of hobgoblins and demons, 
it strikes us as perfectly natural that 
Joun Netten Rapcuirre should write a 
history of “ Fiends, Ghosts and Sprites,” 
and an instructive history it is, wanting 
in .research somewhat, but containing 
many of the best authenticated facts re- 
lating to the of goblins, &., 
and an intelligent philosophy of them. 
The belief in supersensual existences. is 
one of the most ancient and wide-spread 
of all the faiths of the human soul, pre- 
vailing in the later ages of civilization 
as well as in the earlier, and defying all 
the attempts of phi hy to eradicate 
it, even in an age of blank materialism. It 
has been the habit with some to it 
as an evidence of imbecility and barba- 
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rism ; but a sounder view now obtains, 
and these supernatural tendencies are 
considered as the protests of the heart 
against that scientific narrowness which 
converts nature into a mere mechanism, 
and confines life to mere visible realities. 


It gets to be associated with the most . 


monstrous chimeras and superstitions, and 
has led in times past, to rites inconceiv- 
ably horrid, and to methods of legislation 
as atrocious as they were absurd; but 
lying back of most of its vagaries, are 
profound and central truths.. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe traces many of these, through the 
religions of different nations, but the best 
part of his book is taken up with Hallu- 
cinations, Dreams, Presentiments, &c., 
which he accounts for on the same prin- 
ciple as Sir David Brewster, Sir Walter 
Scott, and others who have written on the 
subject. The volume is often amusing, in 
the anecdotes it brings together, out of 
the literature of al] nations. 


Frencu.—Mr. Stirling’s Cloister-Life 
of Charles the Fifth, is well known by 
this time to English readers, and suppos- 
ed to have thrown much new light upon 
the history of that monarch; but M. 
Amepee Picuort, in his Charles Quint 
(Charles Quint, Chronique de sa vie 


interieure, et su vie politique. de son ab- 
dication, et de sa Retraile dans le 
Cloitre de Yuste), has aimed at quite op- 
posite conclusions, contending that he is 
the first historian who has really obtain- 
ed a glimpse at the true personal charac- 


ter and domestic life of the hero. But 
we are wrong in speaking of him as a 
historian ; he claims to be a mere chroni- 
cler only ; but whatever he is, his book 
seems to be conclusive as to its subject. 
Spanish, German, and English authorities 
are cited in abundance, to say nothing of 
those of the French archives to which he 
has had accesse The fault of the work is 
prolixity and superabundance, though the 
author handles his materials with great 
freedom and judgment. 

— The same author has recently pub- 
lished a book about the Mormons (Les 
Mormons), which is a compilation ap- 
parently from the various accounts of 
them given inthe American newspapers 
and English reviews. It is noticed in the 
Revue du Deux Mondes, which makes 
itself quite merry over the doctrine of 
spiritual wives, and attempts to deduce 
the movement of Joseph Smith from the 
Protestantism of the 16th century, com- 
bined with the doctrines of the Millenna- 
rians and Swedenborg, and a touch of the 
Socialists. Poor Joe, if he were alive now 
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would be surprised to find what an illus- 
trious descent his craft and impudence 
had, and how profoundly philosophical 
his spiritual genesis! 

—The seventh volume of the life of 
Joseph Bonaparte, entitled Mémoires et 
Correspondence Politique et Militaire 
du Rot Joseph, contains the sequel of 
the Spanish correspondence down to April, 
1811. It has, doubtless, value for the his- 
torian, but is without general interest. 

—aA book is printed by M. Grasset, to 
prove that J. J. Rousseau was at a place 
called Montpellier once—an important fact 
not mentioned by his biographers. In the 
first, he shows that Rousseau, then about 
twenty-five years of age, sojourned at 
Montpellier, and consulted a physician for 
a palpitation of the heart with which he 
was troubled; in the second part, he es- 
tablishes his relations to certain people 
and professors; and in the third part he 
attempts to refute the very poor opinion 
that Rousseau appeared to have of its in- 
habitants. The next work we should 
recommend the author to undertake would 
be a translation into French of Poole’s 
“ Little Pedlington.” . 

—We postpone a number of works on 
French ethics, that we may get in an ex- 
tract or two from Lamartine’s latest 
work, “ Memoirs of Celebrated Charac- 
ters,” which is a kind in which his bril- 
liant faculties work to the most advan- 
tage. Asa regular historian, Lamartine 
has remarkable defects, but as a sketcher 
of schemes and characters in history he has 
no superiors. He is not always accurate, 
it is true, but he is quite sure to be pic- 
turesque and impressive. The volumes 
before us open with Nelson, of whom, and 
particularly his friend Lady Hamilton, he 
gives a most striking sketch. Here is the 
introduction of the latter personage : 


“Thus originated, by the combination of events, 
and the accidental sympathy of an old man, the fatal 
attachment between Nelson aud Lady Hamilton; 
which, like the passion of Antony and Cleopatra, in- 
flamed the coasts of the Mediterranean, changed the 
face of the world, and carried on to glory, to shame 
and to crime, a hero entangled in the snares of beauty. 
To comprehend, clearly, the infatuation of Nelson, 
it becomes necessary to retrace the life and adven- 
tures of Lady Hamilton, at first the Aspasia, and af- 
terwards the Herodias of her age,—elevated by ex- 
traordinary beauty, by fortune and blind affection, 
from the hovel of her mother, and the suspected 
dens of London, to the rank of an English ambassa- 
dress, the hand of a gentleman of distinguished rank 
and ability, and the close intimacy of a queen of 
whom she was the protectress and ally, rather than 
the dependent companion. Supreme beauty is & 
royalty of the senses, which subjugates even the mas- 
ters and mistresses of empires: These conquests are 
the miracles of nature ; few have arrived at the do- 
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minion which Lady Hamilton, the modern Theodora, 
exercised by her charms. 

“Her only name was Emma, for her father re- 
mained always unknown. She was one of the chil- 
dren of love, of crime, of mystery, whom nature de- 
lights to overwhelm with gifts in compensation for 
the loss of hereditary claims. Her mother was a poor 
farmer's servant in the county of Chester. Whether 
she had lost her husband by death, or, like Hagar, 
had been abandoned by her xeducer, she arrived un- 
known and reduced to beggary, at a village in Wales, 
the Switzerland of England. She carried in her 
arms a female infant of a few months, old. The 
beauty of both attracted the simple mountaineers of 
the village of Hawarden; the stranger picked up & 
livelihood by working for the farmers and gleaning 
in the fields. The marked and noble features of the 
child served to propagate the rumor that her birth 
was illustrious and mysterious; she was said to be a 
daughter of Lord Halifax. Nothing afterwards, either 
in her fortune or education, gave color to the report. 
At the age of twelve she was received in a neighbor- 
ing family as children’s servant. The frequent visits 
of her master and mistress to London, where they 
resided in the house of their relative, the celebrated 
engraver, Boydell, gave her the first ides of the im- 
pression her figure produced on the crowd in public 
places, and a vague presentiment of the high fortune 
to which her beauty would exalt her. Atsixteen she 
made her escape from Hawarden, a field too obscure 
and circumscribed for her expanded dreams, and en- 
gaged herself in the h hold of a bl 
tradesman in London. A lady of superior rank, 
struck by her appearance in the shop, elevated her to 
a higher position of servitude. Almost without em- 
ployment in an opulent family, Emma gave herself 
up to the perusal of those fascinating romances which 
create an imaginary world for the love or ambition 
of youthful minds; she frequented the theatres, and 
imbibed there the first inspirations of the genius of 
dramatic expression, of action, and attitude, which 
she embodied afterwards in a new art, when she be- 
came the animated statue of beauty and passion. 

“ Being discharged by her mistress fur some house- 
hold negligence, her growing taste for the theatre in- 
duced her to seek a situation in the family of one of 
the managers. The irregularity and freedom of that 
establishment, the constant intercourse with actors, 
musicians, and dancers, initiated her in the subordi- 
nate mechanism of the dramatic art She was then 
in the flower of her youth, and the full perfection of 
her beauty. Her tall and elegant figure equalled in 
natural grace the studied attitudes of the most prac- 
tised figurantes. Her voice was soft, mellow, and 
capable of expressing deep tragic emotion. Her 
countenance, endowed with ptibility as delicat 
and varying as the first feelings of a virgin mind, was, 
st the same time, pensive and dazzling. All who 
saw her at that periud of her life agreed in describing 
her as a resuscitatiun of Psyche. Purity of soul, 
transparent through elegance of feature, surrounded 
her even in ber dependent position with a respect 
which admiration dared not overleap. She spread 
fire without being entangled in the flame herself; her 
innocence found a safeguard even in the excess of her 
beauty. Her first full was not a descent to vice, 
but a gliding into imprudence arising from a yield- 
ing nature, 

“A young countryman, of the village of Hawarden, 
80n of the farmer who had first given an asylum to 
her mother, was seized by a press-gang, and carried 
in fetters vo the fleet at anchor in the Thames. Emma, 
at the entreaty of the prisoner's sister, accompanied 
her to the captain of the ship to implore the liberation 
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of her brother. Won by the beauty of the fair sup- 
pliant, he listened to her prayers and tears, removed 
her from her low though honest station, overwhelmed 
her with shameful luxury, furnished a house for her, 
supplied her with masters in every ornamental ac- 
complishment, boastfally displayed his conquest in 
public, and left her, when the squadron sailed, ex- 
posed without safeguard to new seductions. One of 
his friends, bearing a noble name, and possessed of a 
large fortune, carried off the faithless Emma to an 
estate in the country, treated her as his wife, made 
her the queen of hunting parties, fétes, and balls; 
and finally, growing tired of her at the end of the 
season, left her in London, at the mtercy of chance, 
necessity, and crime.” 


After describing her extraordinary ca- 
reer at length, he draws the curtain from 
the last scene in these few lines: 


“Lady Hamilton, universally reprobated as the 
instigating cause of Nelson's errors, sank, after his 
death, into the insignificance from which her per- 
sonal charms alone had originally elevated her. She 
fell from the splendor of vice to utter neglect, and 
from opulence to poverty. Twenty years after the 
death of the victor of Trafalgar, an unknown female, 
still preserving the remains of extraordinary beauty, 
died in a foreign land, in Calais, where, for several 
years, with reduced means, she had sought an ob- 
scure asylum. After her decease, the landlord as- 
certained from her papers that this impoverished 
stranger was Lady Hamilton, the widow of an am- 
bassador, the favorite of the Queen of Naples, and 
the adored mistress of Nelson! She was buried by 
public charity. Nelson, by naming her in his will, 
had only bequeathed to her the scandal of his attach- 
ment and the indignation of his country.” 


The life of Nelson is followed by that 
of Heloise. then comes Christopher Co- 
lumbus; then Palissy’ the Potter; then 
the fabulous hero Roostain, by Madame 
Lamartine; and then in order Cicero, 
Jacquard, the inventor of the loom; 
Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Homer, Gétten- 
berg and Fenelon. The illustrious au- 
thor intimates that this is the last book 
he intends to publish, but the announce- 
ment we suspect is a ruse to assist his 
publisher, and is preliminary to more 
last words. He has grown careless, in 
his later publications, but we can ill 
afford to lose his brilliant sentimentali- 
ties and idealizations. We prefer, how- 
ever, that he should dwell upon the He- 
loises,. and the Emma Hamiltons, than 
upon the Cromwells (whom he cannot 
comprehend), or better still, to continue 
the memoirs of his own life. 

—The Cossacks of the Bourse, (Les 
Coz dela Bourse) is the season- 
able titie of a little satirical tale by F. pz 
GrossEILLiER, in which he exposes the 
influence of stock gambling. The hero is 
a simple-hearted Breton, who is gradual- 
ly inducted into all the mysteries of Pa- 
risian life, from dining at the Madrid in 
the Bois de Boulogne, to making a splen- 
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did fortune by means of the agens de 
change. The sketches of character and 
the incidents are highly amusing. 


Germay.—Our readers may remember 
an article on a new German speculator 
called Schopenhauer, which appeared 
lately in the Westminster Review, but 
since then, one of his countrymen, M. 
Jeuxtivs Fravenstaept, has published a 
book named Letters on the Philosophy 
of Schopenhauer ( Brisfe uber deo Scho- 

uer, sche Philosophie), in which 
is system appears more at length. We 
have spoken of him as a new speculator, 
but he is only new to the public, his first 
work having appeared as early as 1813, 
and he having been born in 1788. Mr. 
Franenstaedt is a perfect enthusiast in 
his behalf, speaks of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel as tyros in comparison with him, 
while he is said to be the only German 
who is worthy to wear the mantle of 
Kant. What the peculiarities of his sys- 
tem are, we are not able to say, nor do 
we suppose one in a thousand readers 
cares. 

—The Albanian studies of Haun (Al- 
banesche Studien), who was a consul of 
Austria in Greece for a number of years, 
residing principally in the oriental part of 
the kingdom, where he had an opportu- 
nity of acquiring the language and study- 
ing the manners of the Albanians, is al- 
most the only good work on the subject 
that we know. It presents a faithful ac- 
count of that people, who have so long 
stubbornly maintained their independ- 
ence of other nations, just as they are. 
The Albanians have preserved their ori- 
ginality with as much tenacity as the 
Basque, the Hungarians, or the Finns; 
they are energetically characterised by 
their manners, and though not more than 
two millions in. number, are striking evi- 
dences of the force of personality in pre= 
serving a people. Mr. Hahn is very 
learned in tracing out their ethnological 
origin, contending that they are the de 
scendants of the ancient Macedonians, but 
the most valuable part of his work relates 
to their popular poetry, their tales, their 
legends, their language, their proverbs, 
and their local traditions. 

—A monograph on the Jacobin Club 
(Der Jakobiner Klub), by J. W. Zix- 
KEISEN, is @ contribution to the history 
of parties and political morals in France 
during the revolutionary period, of rare 
value. The first volume was issued a 


long time since, but the second is more 
recent, and together they will form, we 
think, the standard authority on the 
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Jacobins. The author has availed him- 
self of a long residence in Paris to consult 
the most authentic documents, and has 
left none of the recent memoirs unread 
that threw the least light upon the secret 
movements of the famous revolutionary 
society. Unlike most Germans, he writes 
in a clear and intelligible style, not con- 
fining himself to an industrial detail of 
events, but filling up a grand general 
outline with anecdotes, portraits, and other 
dramatic illustrations. 

—Veuse’s “ Memoir of the Court of 
Prussia” is a collection of historical no- 
tices of Prussia during the last century 
and a half. We take a. - + — 
ing passage, relating to Frederick William 
I. as a specimen of the details with 
which it abounds: — 


“ Frederick William was most outrageously rade 
and insulting in speaking and writing. The epithets, 
of ‘ villain, rascal, scoundrel,’ were constantly on the 
royal lips. If he was displeased with a report or a 
petition, he used to draw on the margin asses’ heads 
and ears. The noble ministers, who were used to 
consider idleness as an aristocratical privilege, he 
otdered about like a parcel of non-commissioned 
officers, Any minister who, without leave of the 
king or the excuse of illness, was one hour too late 
for the sitting, had io pay a fine of one bundred du- 
cats; if he was absent from the whole sitting. he fur- 
feited, in the first instance, the salary of one half 
year; if the same thing happened # second time, dis+ 
missal from office was the unalterable consequence, 
In his atitograph instructions for the General Direc- 
torium, he said: ‘The gentlemen are to do the work 
which we pay them for.’ 

“One of his valets one evening hed to read prayers 
to him. Arriving at the words ‘ The Lord bless thee,’ 
the silly man, in bis habitual subserviency, thought 
he must read,*The Lord bless your Majesty ;’ on 
which the king at once cut him short—‘ You rascal, 
read as it is in the book: before God Almighty I am 
but a rascal like yourself.’ The servants were never 
safe in his presence. He had always two pistols, 
loaded with salt, lying by his side, which, if they 
blundered, he would fire at them. In this manner, 
one man had his feet dreadfully injured, and another 
lost an eye; notwithstanding all which, he was quite 
offended that he should be generally considered a ty+ 
rant. Terror might be said to go before him. A 
functionary who was once unexpectedly summoned 
to his presence, fell down dead from fright. His 
cane he applied so unfeservedly to every body, that 
one day hé maltreated with it a major in front of his 
regiment ; on which the officer at once drew his pis- 
tols, fired one before the feet of the king's horse, and 
with the other shot himself through the head. One 
day, the king fell in with his court apothecary, to 
whom, for a consideration of a thousand dollars, he 
had granted the title of privy councillor, To the 
usual royal question, ‘Who are you?’ the proud 
man of the pestle answered. ‘Your royal Majesty's 
privy councillor, Blank.’ Scarcely had he uttered 
the words, when, with a shower of blows, and a vul- 
ley of ‘ raseals and scoundrels,’ his royal Majesty was 
graciously pleased to intimate to him, that in future 
he was to answer, ‘I am called privy councillor 
Blank.’ 
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“There never was @ mote restlessly active man 
than the king. He was the very type of cholerio 
temper; not the slightest touch of phlegm in him, 
Being himself so passionately given to busying him- 
self, it came quite natural to him to thrash now and 
then one’ of those Berlin lazzaroni, the ‘Eckensteher 
(ticket-porters standing at the street corners), if he 
happened to see any one idly lounging about, A no 
Jess vigorous application of the same gentle persuas 
sion was bestowed upon the lazy keeper of the Pots- 
dam gate; who, having during bis morning slumbers 
made the country people wait outside the gate, was 
awakened by his Majesty saluting him with his 
royal cane, and with ‘Good morning, Master Gate- 

r.” 

= was a very awkward thing to meet the king in 
the street. Whenever he was struck by the appear- 
ance of any one, he rode up to him so closely, that 
the head of his horse touched the man’s chest, Then 
followed the usual question, ‘ Who are you?’ Those 
whom he took for Frenchmen were sure to be stopped 
by him. One of them being asked, * Qui étes vous ?” 
very wisely answered in German, ‘I do not under- 
stand French.” Even the French preachers were 
stopped, and every time asked whether they had 
real Moliére, a8 an inuendo that he did not consider 
them as much better than comedians, The son of 
the celebrated Beausobre once answered to this Mo- 
lire question, ‘ Oui, sire, et surtout lAvare.’ Such 
realy answers pleased the monarch, and fortunate 
were those who were able to give them. Those, uf 
the other hand, fared worst who tried to fly from 
him, It happened one day that a Jew, seeing the 
king at a distance, took to his heels; but being soon 
overtaken by him, the poor fellow confessed that he 
had been afraid. The king immediately began to 
endgel him, with the words, ‘Love me, love me you 
shall, and not fear!*” 


—_— 


FINE ARTS, 


Tur Edinburgh Lectures: of Ruskin, 
on Architecture and Painting, which have 
been so severely handled in Blackwood, 
have been republished in New York by 
John Wiley, and we learn from them, 
that it will be a long time before the 
great critic of art will again publish any 
thing on the subject of architecture. 
What he intends doing in the meanwhile 
he gives no hint of, but such an active 
and belligerent mind must be doing some- 
thing; and we wish he might be induced 
to come over here, and lecture to us in the 
same spirit in which he has been lec- 
turing the good people of Edinburgh. We 
need his instructions quite as much, and 
he would find more objects here to eger- 
cise his critical faculty than he found in 
the Northern capital. Two of his lec- 
tures were confined to the architecture 
of that city, and the other two to Turn- 
erism, and Pre-Raphaelitism, arid though 
they do but repeat the principles which 
are eontained in the Seven Lamps and 
his other writings, yet they so abound in 
special applications and new examples, 
that they are full of freshness and novel+ 
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ty, even to those who are familiar with 
his previous publications. Even those 
who cannot comprehend his radical phi- 
losophy of the true aims of art, and of 
course wholly differ from his conclusions, 
must still be entertained by his original- 
ity of thought, and improved by his vigor- 
ous and fearless expression of opinions. 
He often gives utterance to ideas that are 
most amusingly absurd to those who are 
not thoroughly imbued with his princi- 
ples. In a brief episode in one of his lec- 
tures on the meaning of Romance and Uto» 
pianism, he names an author whom he ac- 
cuses of having done more to degrade the 
human mind and paralyze its divine na- 
ture, than any other man who has lived 
in the tide of time. We would like to 
bet our gold pen, that there is not a mor 
alist living shrewd enough to surmise who 
that pernicious author is. It is not Vol- 
taire, nor Rousseau, nor any German phi+ 
losopher, nor English infidel, nor French 
moralist, nor American democrat, but the 
immortal Cervantes, whose dire and ma- 
lignant production is Don Quixote. 

Mr. Ruskin’s attacks on Greek archi- 
tecture and the old landscape painters, 
must appear to the majority of readers 
very much like Don Quixote’s battle 
with the windmills, and the onslaught 
upon an innocent flock of sheep ; and he 
doubtless entertains a very warm feeling 
of sympathy for that mad Caieht-errantey 
which has been made the subject of im- 
mortal mirth by Cervantes. It would 
not be a difficult matter to run a very 
striking parallel between Don Quixote 
and Mr. Ruskin, and his vehement des 
nunciation of the creator of that marvel 
of wit, is almost a confession that the 
Oxford graduate is himself sensible of the 
likeness which he bears to the knight of 
La Mancha. The difference between them 
is, that while the author of the Seven 
Lamps seems mad only to those who can- 
not comprehend him, the Don is mad to 
every body but himself. 

The Edinburgh people have long boasted 
of their architectural splendors, and have 
absurdly called their small town the 
Northern Athens; but Mr. Ruskin, with 
that amusing indifference to the personal 
feelings and prejudices of his audien 
which is characteristic of all earnest 
zealous reformers, lectures them in the 
plainest and most convincing manner with 
special reference to their weakness, and 
proves beyond the possibility of dissent, 
that their architecture is a di to their 
taste, and that they are destitute of artistic 
feeling and discrimination. It is not to 
be wondered at that Blackwood is angry 








with the great critic ; for, with a few quiet 
words he has completely demolished the 
pretensions of Edinburgh to be consid- 
ered a fine city, and at a few blasts of 
his critical ram’s horn the architeetural 
glories of the New Town have fallen. If 
the force of his criticisms had not been 
felt, we should not have seen such an 
angry reply to them in Blackwood. The 
two radical principles of the Ruskinian 
theory of art are that mind is better than 
machinery, and that truth is better than 
falsehood. These two ideas lie at the bot- 
tom of all of the criticisms and dogmatisms 
of the Oxford graduate, and it is because 
the very bases of all his remarkable and 
startling theories have either been lost 
sight of, or never comprehended, that he 
has been so generally misunderstood, ridi- 
culed and abused. But, though we do 
not anticipate an immediate revolution in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, it is 
not possible that his remarkable writings 
should fail to give an entirely new direc- 
tion to the artistic operations of the next 
generation. The old men will persevere in 
their old ways; but the new men, who 
have a career to make, will profit by the 
profound and sagacious theories which 
the author of the Stones of Venice has 
elucidated in his various writings. Ac- 
cording to him, and we cannot dissent 
from his opinions, architecture has been a 
lost art during the past two hundred 

ears. In all that time there has been an 
immense deal of costly building in Chris- 
tendom, but nothing that deserves the 
name of noble architecture. 

But, it iz not as an expounder of the true 
theory of art that he is alone entitled to 
admiration; for even though all he had 
written on art were false and worthless, 
there would be enough remaining, inter- 
woven among his criticisms, on the 
moralities of life, and the religious re- 
sponsibilities of our nature, to place his 
writings among the most remarkable and 
teers that the century has produced. 

n one of his Edinburgh lectures on Ar- 
chitecture there is a pai in relation to 
purchases of works of art, so full of noble 
thought, and the refined essence of Chris- 
tian feeling, that we copy it, as much for 
its intrinsic beauty as, the novel and sub- 
tle principle which it evolves. 

“There is, assuredly, no action of our 
social life, however unimportant, which, 
by kindly thought, may not be made to 
have a beneficial influence upon others; 
and, it is impossible to spend ‘the smallest 
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sum of money, for any not absolute pur- 
pose, without a grave responsibility attach- 
ing to the manner of spending it. ‘The 
object we ourselves covet, may, indeed, 
be desirable and harmless, so far as we 
are concerned, but the providing us with 
it may, perhaps, be a very prejudicial 
occupation to some one else; and then 
it becomes instantly a moral question, 
whether we are to indulge ourselves in it 
or not. Whatever we wish to buy, we 
ought first to consider not only if the 
thing be fit for us, but if the manufacture 
be a wholesome and happy one; and if, 
on the whole, the sum we are going to 
spend, would do as much good spent in 
this way as it would if spent in any other 
way. It may be said we have not time 
to consider all this before we make a pur- 
chase. But no time could be spent ina 
more important duty; and God never im- 
poses a duty without giving the time 
to do it. Let us, however, only ac- 
knowledge the principle ;—once make up 
your mind to allow the consideration of 
the effect of your purchases, and you will 
soon easily find grounds enough to de- 
cide upon. Now let us remember, that 
every farthing we spend on objects of art 
has influence over men’s minds and spir- 
its, far more than over their bodies. By 
the purchase of every print which hangs 
on your walls, of every cup out of which 
you drink, and every table off which you 
eat your bread, you are educating a mass 
of men in one way or another. You are 
either employing them healthily or un- 
wholesomely ; you are making them lead 
happy or unhappy lives; you are leading 
them to look at nature and to love her— 
to think, to feel, to enjoy; or you are 
blinding them to nature and keeping them 
bound, like beasts of burden, in mechan- 
ical and monotonous employments. We 
shall all be asked one day why we did 
not think more of this.” 

The particular application which Mr. 
Ruskin makes of this principle is, that it 
is better for the cause of art and human- 
ity to purchase a cheap, original water- 
color painting, than a high-priced engrav- 
ing, an opinion from which no man with 
a @eart in his bosom, or a sound idea 
in his head, will dissent. But if this 
principle be true in the morals of trade, 
and we do not see how it can honestly be 
gainsaid, with what force can it be ap- 

lied to the case of literary purchases 
in this country. 
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